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There are two general fields of healtli. Tlie first > 
is concerned witli the curing of disease and the correc- 1 
tion of abnormal conditions, so that the individxxal may j 
be as free as possible from any functional or structural | 
defects which he may have acquired by heredity, by | 
accident or through unfortunate circumstances or from j 
preventable causes. Tliis is the field with which the j 
majority of the great army of doctors, nurses and. sirecial- 
ists are chiefly concerned. The second held is related 
to the prevention ot disease and abnormalities and to ! 
the building of a strong, healthy race by eliminating the i 
causes of poor health . This work is being done by the 
public health departments of cities, by organizations 
such as the St. John’s Ambulance Association, the 
Indian Bed Cross Society, the Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Christian Associations and other similar bodies, 
and to some extent in our schools through courses in 
physical and health education. 

This book deals with the subject of health and 
physical education in schools, with special reference 
to the conditions of life in India. Since the fact is 
that few homes provide adequate health instruction 
or give sufllcient attention to the development of health 
habits, it is generally admitted by educators that educa- 
tional institutions should assume the responsibility for 
such instruction. However, so much attention is given 
to pouring knowledge into the child in preparation for 
examinations that health and physical education are 
crowded off the curriculum and the child’s basic needs 
neglected. 

In the past, and, to a great extent, at the present^" 
time, physical and health education has not been and 
is not given its proper place in the general scheme of 
education. This state of affairs is now fortunately 
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changing.. There are, however, difficulties to over- 
come. The school time table is already overloaded 
and educators stand aghast at the thought of adding 
an extra subject to the crowded curriculum. A sche- 
dule which fails to provide time for health education 
aad an adequate progra.mme of physical actiyities is 
not fair to the child. Winslow and Williamson state 
that “for many years educators were accustomed to 
interpret the principle of self-development for the 
student in purelv mental terms. The school was con- 
sidered to have fulfilled its mission, if the school child 
were trained to use his mind and to develop it as a usmul 
instrument. '^To-day, however, all are agreed that 
education should not only deal with the mental develop- 
ment of the individual, but should also prepare mm 
for a life of physical fitness, thereby increasing his 
usefulness to himself and to society.’”' Many educators 
now think that the entire curriculum should be re- 
organized so that health may be given its proper 
place in the school. E. M. Binder makes a statement 
which concerns every educator 
. “ Progress is possible only with <a surplus of \atality over 

i!Ke immediately necessary _ activities of life Oiviliza- 

tion progresses in direct ratio to the interdopexideBce of 
pei'sons and peoples ; i on the interchange of mental 
industrial products which result from a healthy individual 
and social life.” 

An adequate programme of health and physical 
education for onr schools is divided into four parts : 
physical activities ; health teaching and_ the develop- 
ment of health habits ; physical and medical examina- 
tions with a workable follow-up system ; and considera- 
tion of the school environment from a health stand- 
point. A scientific programme of physical activities 
is needed in schools for many reasons. First, the 
individual requires a sufficient amount of big muscle 
activity to keep Mm physically fit. In the millions 

Winslow and Williamson, Tha Laws of Health and Hotrt 
to Teach Them, p. 14, 

' ® R. M. Binder, Health and Social Progress, pp. 76-77. 
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of years during which man was developing in the slow 

■ ss of evolution the vital organs attained their 
at size and shape in order to meet the needs of 
dg muscles which did the hard work necessary 
e struggle for existence. Life in these days is 
xadically different from that in the days of the not far 
distant past when j)eople got enough big muscle acti- 
vity in their work to keep them in good physical con- 
dition. Tyler^ says, “ One hundred years ago the 
school could rightly lay all its emphasis on books and 
learning. These the home could not supply. But 
home and farm could and did insure physical health 
and vigor, all kinds of manual training, ingenuity, 
perseverance and efficiency, blow the school must^ 
furnish all these, as well as mental discipline and 
culture. Especially it must insure nervous strength, 
vigor, poise and endurance. In one word, it must 
be an institution of power as well as of learning.” Bio- 
logists tell us that the vital organs of the body depend 
upon big muscle activity for normal functioning. 

School life introduces radical changes into the lives 
of children. They are taken from a free, active life 
one requiring much sitting and decreased muscular 
activity. Usually they remain in school for from 
five to six hours daily. In the morning before going 
to school they have little time for activity because of 
the morning meal and the necessary preparations for 
attending school. After school they are tired because 
they have not in most cases had food since the morning 
meal and tiiis, along with the fact that they must do 
a certain amount of home work, gives them little time 
for big muscle activity. With aU these things consi- 
der<Yl there can be little doubt that the school should 
provide a suitable x)rogramme of physical activities 
daily. Two or three periods a week is decidedly in- 
adequate. The minimum should he one period per 
day. 

The second reason why a programme of physical 


^ John Mason Tyler, Growth and Education, p» 15. 
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# activities is needed is of activity to the 

J mind. If big muscle activity havS played siicli an 
important part in tlie development of physical many 
it has also had an important relationship to his mental 
life. I do not mean the acquiring of knowledge, but 
the very foundation of the brain into which knowledge 
is absorbed. The central nervous system is divided 
into three parts : first, the sensory organs and nerves 
whereby we receive impressions from about us ; second, 
the central brain which assimilates to itself these im- 
pressions and organizes them j third, the motor nerves 
and muscles by which we react to the outer world, 
associated Avith which are the autonomic nervous 
system and the glands. These three systems are the 
^ sum total of the mental equipment. 

What, then, is the relation of physical activities^ 
to the mind With regard to the sensory organs 
and nerves, the most sensitive types of life on the earth 
are those with the most perfect sensory organs and 
nerves. Plants are less sensitive than animals, and 
lower animals less sensitive than higher animals. The 
reason for this is the greater range of movement, which 
shows that motion has a definite bearing on sensitive- 
ness. This is also shown in the various i)arts of man 
and animals, for those organs which perform the greatest 
amount of movement are the most sensitive. The 
tongue and index finger are the most sensitive parts 
of the body because they are the most mobile. The 
middle of the back is the least sensitive, because it is 
least active. Similarly the elephant’s trunk and the 
parrot’s beak are highly sensitive.^ 

Because all impressions come in through the senses, 
it is found that after all due allowance is made for 
differences in quality of mind, those individuals who are 
j most active are most sensitive. All work and no play 
J makes Jack a dull boy ’’ is for this reason a true saying. 


^ Greorge E. Dawson, Educational Content of Physical 
Education in American Physical Education Review t Octobei*’ 
1923, p. 357. 
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Experiments witli active and sedentary boys and men, 
dealing' with the tactile, kina^s'bhetiC- and visual senses, 
have proved these contentions/ 

Physical activities also have a definite effect on 
the second division of the central nervous system, , 
the brain. When considering this point the relation 
•of movement to the fundamental aspects of the mind, 
that is, our conceptions of time, space and cause and 
effect, must be kept in mind. James Johnstone states 
that '' what we call space depends on our intuition 
of bodily exercise. This intuition includes that 
knowledge that a certain change has occurred as the 
consequence of the expenditure of a certain amount 
of bodily energy and that, as the result of this change, 
the relation of the rest of the universe to our body 
has become different.”^ Movement is the beginning and 
the end of consciousness. Even inanimate things are 
composed of electrons and protons which are in ceaseless 
;activity. It is through activity that the normal foun- 
dation of the brain is laid. Generally speaking, a child 
which seldom plays, or which is prevented because of 
some defect from participating in normal activities, does 
not develop normally. The school child spends many 
hours each day in sedentary occupation and is there- 
by restricted in his participation in the activities which 
a^re fundamental to his development. Physical acti- 
vities for school children are educational in the deepest 
sense. In the class room the finer muscles of the hands 
are chiefly used. These were the latest to develop in 
the x>i’ocess of evolution and are not related to such 
a great extent to the basic emotions and reactions as 
are the big muscles of the trunk and legs. Because 
of the close relation of the finer muscles to intelligence, 
their use tires the brain in a comparatively short time, 
and quantities of big muscle activity are necessary 
to counteract this fatigue. This explains why a child 
will run about and play for long stretches of time 


1 Ibid., p. 358. 

2 James Johnstone, Philosophy Of Biology, p. 23, 
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without undue fatigue, but becomes quite tired from 
an hour of piano practice or writing. Bueli tiring is 
due to the fact that a larger number of nerves is requir- 
ed for the small muscles of the body than is needed 
for the larger muscles. 

The third part of the central nervous system, 
namely the motor nerves and muscles, is obviously 
meant for action. We receive sensations from out* 
environment ; we organize and coordinate these in 
the central brain; then we act. Proper action with 
all it implies is really the aim of all education. Dr. 

^ Dawson^ says,*^ We live, not to be, but to do ; not to 
feel and think, but to realize the ends of feeling and 
thinking in creative activity.’’ He quotes the poet 
Goethe, '' In the beginning the deed,” and adds “ and 
from far off time creation among things and rnen has 
been an eternal epic of deeds.”^ No i)erson is really 
living who contemx^lates life from the side-lines. It 
is in the thick of the struggle that many of the richer 
experiences of life are had. 

y In addition to the relation of activity to the basic 
mind, physical activities also have a relationship to 
the formation of desirable habits and attitudes. It 
is wrong to assume that physical activities are valu- 
able merely as activity. The ^concomitant learnings’, 
sometimes called simultaneous learnings, whose exis- 
tence is so often ignored by teachers, seem to be far 
more important in motor activities than in any of the 
theoretical subjects. Kilpatric^*'^ states that., there are 
three types of learning, thfet primary, the,-.-kssociate 
and concomitant. The primary is concerned with 
the thing under consideration : for instance, in playing 
a game, the actual learning of the skills involved to 
play efficiently are the primary learnings. The asso- 
ciate learnings or ‘'"associate suggestions ” are those 

^ George E. Dawson, he, ciL, p. 359. 

^ George E. Dawson, Ipc. p. 359. 

3 William Heard Kilpatrick, Foundations of Method^ 
pp. 102-103. 
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alMed thougMs or ideas come from playing the 

game. These, if followed up, would lead one away 
from the game ; for instance, one may ask himself how 
the ball is .made, The concomitant learnings are- 
those which arise from the whole procedure of play- 
ing the game, but may be applied to other aspects of 
life. One may say it is necessary to keep fit or to be 
honest and fair in all dealings. Kilpatrick states that 
‘' in general one may say that the concomitant learn- 
ings have to do with more generalized ideals and. 
attitudes while the primary leafhihg has rather to do^ 
with specific knowledge and skills.”^ 

In games and other activities, tlie individual is requir- 
ed to react to situations vrhich demand right decisions.. 

In education the student is primarily learning the^ 
subject at hand, but secondarily he is learning to bo 
interested in it or to dislike it. He is learning mental, 
discipline or he is developing a slovenly mind in rela- 
tion to the subject or group of subjects studied.. / 
Similarly, while the student is learning, say hockey pri- 
marily, he is learning secondarily fair play, co-operation,, 
honesty, initiative, courage and other 'desirable traits^ 
or else poor sportsm^anship, dishonesty, selfishness- 
etc., according to the quality of supervision. Pro- 
perly supervised physical activities are excellent for 
developing good mental and moral qualities, because- 
they provide countless situations calling for immediate^ 
decisions and are so arranged that an individnal making 
a wrong decision must make immediate reparation. 
They are excellent character-building media for giving'^ 
people experience in actual human relations. An in- * 
dividual may have proper conceptions of mental and 
moral traits and yet not possess those traits. Ko one- 
develops courage without doing tilings which require* 
courage, nor becomes a good sport without practising- 
good sportsmanship. ^ 

It cannot indeed be assumed that learning in one* 
situation such as a game will necessarily be transferred. 


^ William Heard Kilpatrick, p, 103. 
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fto all other life-situations. But there is a probability 
Uhat learning in one field of human activity does in 
'^5igeneral wav affect one’s attitudes in other situations. 

1 Games are only one part of life, but those things 
from games contribute, along with other factors, to the 
: development of the personality. 

The teacher of physical activities is truly an edii- 
eator when- he understands the underlying facts regard- 
ing these activities. When the child is trained in the 
J fundamental body movements, and when through such 
•activities he at the same time develops habits and 
attitudes of co-operation, fair play, honesty, 
truly being educated, because these habits and attitiides 
make a valuable contribution to his personality. Ihe 
influence of physical activities on the individual him- 
-self, the inner being, is indeed great. Man cannot 
develop properlv by theoretical knowledge alone, but 
must depend upon broad experience ^ which involves 
the actual physical participation ^jnjife. 

This is a field of education which should have a 
place on any curriculum. Clark Hetherington^ states, 
The values of physical education in character training 
hulk large because natural big muscle activities are 
"the outcroppings of the most fundamental instincts 
and emotions in human nature.” Play?” Joseph 
Lee, ‘‘is growth under the supervision of the great 
^achieving instincts, the chief of which are hunting, 
fighting, creating, rhythm, nurture, curiosity and team- 
play.”^ 

J Another reason why physical activities are needed 
is that they are the best methods whereby one can 
develop physical skills. The body should be trained 
in the fundamental movements, such as running, jump- 
ing, throwing, vaulting, climbing, mounting, dismount- 
ing, hurdling, swimming and all other movements 


1 Clark W. Hetherington, BcMol Program in Physical 
.Education, p. 27. 

2 The Playground [and [^Kecreation Association of America, 
doseph Lee, President, The Normal Course in Play, p. 94. 
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related to physical skill. Primitive man required pro- 
ficiency in most of them for his survival. Our physical 
and, indeed, basic mental inheritance is closely related 
to these movements. The past is ever present, for we 
have a long list of ancestors whose life activities have 
made us fundamentally what we are. Every man 
living to-day is a descendant of those who could adapt 
themselves to their environment ; and there is still 
a place in our lives for motor skill. 

Self-confidence, courage, self-control, initiative, etc.jV" 
seem to be based to a large extent upon our inner know- 
ledge of our physical ability. A physically efficient 
person knows what he is capable of doing in physical 
situations, while one who is not efficient is not sure. 
The natural result is a feeling of self-confidence, while 
a feeling of insecurity clings to the one. who lacks, 
motor skills. 

Another reason why physical activities are neces- 
sary is that good posture can be taught through such 
a programme and some x^hysical defects corrected 
through remedial gymnastics. School life is not con- 
ducive to correct carriage of the body, and special 
attention should be given to good posture and the 
correction of remediable defects. 

Physical activities for primary schools, especially 
the first and second classes, should consist chiefiy of 
informal and imitative activities. Story plays, in which 
familiar activities in the home, in work, in animal 
life, etc., are dramatized, elementary games and imita- 
tive marching appeal greatly to children and are more 
suitable and beneficial to the child than formaP drill 


^ The word ‘‘ formal ” requires exjdanation. In general 
it denotes those activities which require more mental effort 
and less individual freedom than do the informal activities. 
The class is usually under a strict discipline. There is not- 
the free expression of the emotions as there is in games. In 
other words, teaching formal activities is usually much like- 
teaching English or mathematics so far as discipline and 
emotional expression is concerned. Marching, calisthenics 
and apparatus exercises are usually classed as formal. 
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.■and other aetivities. The child lives in a world of 
imagination and imitation, and physical activities 
should therefore appeal to the love for dramaticKS wliich 
is so strong in children of primary school age. 

In the third and fourth primary classes a few formal 
activities may he introduced, such as marching and 
calisthenics, hut under no circumstances should these 
prevent the students from participating daily in infor- 
mal activities. 

There should he at least one forty-minute period 
daily for physical activities in x)rimary schools, and 
also a five-minute relief period at mid-morning and 
mid-afternoon to imovide relief from the crarax)ing 
effect of sedentary school work. Children are natur- 
ally active and it is quite often a genuine hardship 
for them to sit quietly for long stretches of time. 

In middle and high schools there should he one 
■period daily in the time table for physical activities, 
and more if possible. Three times a week this period 
should he used for physical instruction, including such 
activities as marching, calisthenics (that is, dumb- 
bells, Indian clubs, wands, lazium, hothati), self-testing 
activities, athletics and elementary games. Half of 
•each of these periods should he used for marching 
and calisthenics and the remainder for self-testing 
activities, athletics and elementary games. Is^'o period 
-should he used entirely for formal activities, for one 
cf the values of physical activities is relaxation from 
the concentration of the class room. The remaining 
periods during the week should he used for major games 
and athletics. Such a programme should he progres- 
sive from middle to high school and should be suited 


.activities. The word is, however, a relative term. An activity 
may be very formal when taught by one teacher and quite 
informal when taught by another. It depends upon the 
.amount of interest the teacher is able to create. A game 
may he termed formal as taught by some teachers. Many 
•of the so-called formal activities may be made interesting 
.and enjoyable by resourceful teachers. 
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to tlie mental and physiological ages of the students. 
Schools unfortunate enongh to lack fields for major 
games should nse these periods for activities which 
can be performed in a small space, such as minor games^ 
athletics, and self -testing activities. 

The l^ational Education Association of the United 
States, in their Eeport on Physical Education in Secon- 
dary Schools, recommends the following : ^ 

Two periods per w'eek, minimum of 90 minutes^ 
each as follows : — 


1. 

Hygiene instruction once a week 

Minutes. 

15 

2. 

Passing to locker room and undressing 

15 

3. 

Exercises and games 

45 

4. 

Shower, dressing and imssing to class room 

15 



90 


Supplemented by : — 

Play periods of one hour each after school. 

Regular recess period and setting-up exercises between 
class periods. 

Not only is an adequate programme of physical 
activities necessary in our schools, but there is also an 
urgent need for theory courses in health educjlltion. / 
Much of the suffering and unhappiness of humanity ^ 
is due to ignorance, and yet there is available a large 
amount of information which deals with the causes, 
and prevention of disease and abnormalities. Such 
men as Dr. Jenner, Sir Ronald Boss, Dr. Pasteur, Lord 
Lister and a host of other scientists and public servants 
have discovered facts about hygiene and disease con- 
trol w^hich are known and put into practice by the 
comparatively few trained people, but which are hardly 
guessed at by the great mass of humanity. The school 
is the logical place in which to impart health knowledge 
and inculcate health habits; for the child acquires them 
while he is plastic and receptive and carries them over 

1 United States Bulletin, No. 50, 1917. National Education 
Ecport on Physical Education in Secondary Schools, p. 15. s 

P . ' 
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into adult life. A progressive scheme of health, educa- 
tion in the school will do much in reducing ignorance, 
.superstition, poor health and early death. Such train- 
ing is especially necessary for this country, for statis- 
tics for India show that the death rate is very high as 
compared with Western countries. According to Dr. 
B. Ish Ghosh, ^ in 1927 the death rate per thousand in 
England and Wales was 12.3 ; in the United States it 
Avas 11.4, while in India it was 24.89 or tAvice as high 
as in those other countries. The average duration of 
life in India as compared with WcKStern countries is 
also low, the following being comparative figures given 
by Irving Eisher r ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ Females. 

Sweden . . . . 50.9 53.0 

Denmark ,. .. 50.2 53.2 

France .. ..45.7 49.1 

England and Wales . . 44.1 47.7 

Italy .. .. 42.8 43.1 

India .. .. 23.0 24.0 

The high death rate and Ioav expectation of life in 
India are due chiefly to preventable causes, such as 
poverty, unhygienic customs, and lack of education— 
the last being perhaps the chief cause. 

^ the individual requires kno^dge regarding three 
fields of health ^^lental health,^'physical health and 
group health. These' eah be taught in a health educa- 
tion course which includes personal and group hygiene, 
elementary physiology, sex hygiene and first aid. The 
laws of the mind with regard to health should be known 
to every individual, for this knowledge means much to 
cue’s happiness and efficiency. A healthy philosophy 
•of life is one of man’s greatest assets. With that he 
can face the various situations and problems of life 
effectively. 

There are four criteria of a healthy mind. The first 
is a healthy ‘ feeling tone’. By this is meant one’s 

^ Birendra Nath Ghosh, A Treatise on Hygiene and Public 
Health, p. 673. 

2 Irving Fisher, Report on National Vitality, p. 10. 
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general feeling— tliat is, is one continually sour or 
sweet, liappy or unhappy, negative or positive ^ Does 
one feel well* or iinhealthy 1 If these feelings are nega- 
tive one should ascertain and remedy the causes for 
such feelings. Many people lead unhapjjy lives- 
because they do not know the importance of normal 
‘feeling tone’. The causes of an unhealthy feeling 
tone may be physical or mental. There may be some- 
thing wrong physically, such as a bad tooth, chronic 
constipation or some hidden defect. Mental causes- 
are excessive worry, selfishness, abnormal expecta- 
tions, etc,' 

The second criterion is a well-regulated will. Is it- 
over-developed or weak ! Does one have difficulty 
in acting or in getting things done, or is the will so 
strong that it continually brings one in conflict with 
those with whom he comes in contact ? Here is an 
important problem which should be considered in 
education. 

The third cr it eri on is well-regulated instincts . There 
is much discussion in these days regarding the actual 
number of instincts which man has. Eehaviorists and 
other students of animal psychology are of the opinion 
that habit formation starts in all probability in em- 
bryonic life, and that even in the human young, environ- 
ment shapes behaviour so quickly that all of the older 
ideas about what types of behaviour are inherited 
and what are learned break down.” ^ However this 
may be, instincts or habits such as fear, anger, curios- 
ity, symi>athy, shyness, love, shame, imitation, emu- 
lation, rivalry, play, constructiveness, destructiveness, 
etc.,, must be normally developed. Take, for example, 
the instinct of fear and its relation to mental health- 
Excessive fear is a great handicap to an individual 
wdiether it be one or several types from which lie suffers. 
Instincts and habits play such an important part in 
life that it is unwise to neglect instruction concerning 
them in the educational system. 


^ John B. Watson, Behaviorism^ p. 79. 
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The last criterion is an efficient intelligence. An 
efficient intelligence is one which desires facts and 
truth ; it is a mind which is plastic and ready to a])ply 
new truths to itself ; it must have sufficient evidence 
for its beliefs. Such a quality of mind should be in- 
;stilied in school children as they grow to maturityj for 
•every one is exposed to a large number of perverted 
ideas and superstitions which are generally^ accepted 
as true and which affect the conduct of the individual 
;and his whole mental outlook. 

Knowledge about physical health is also needed 
l)y the individual. Mental and physical health are 
•closely related, the body affecting the mind and the 
mind the body. The laws which must be observed 
if the body is to be healthy should be taught in the 
.schools. Health is based first on knowledge and, 
second, on the application of that knowledge. There 
•can be no application of health laws if the individual 
has received no instruction in those laws. 

The material concerning physical health should 
•consist of those things which are the fundamental 
needs of the peoxde. First, knowledge of the structure 
and functions of the body and its parts is necessary, 
.as a clear understanding of the body will eliminate 
many superstitions and queer ideas which are prevalent 
-and will be a basis for intelligent application of health 
laws. 

Facts about the care of the body are also needed, 
'These involve the subjects of food, water, sleep, cleanli- 
ness, air, sunshine, exercise, regular habits, protection 
from infection, posture, communicable disease control, 
.sex and first aid. When teaching these particular 
topics it is well to emphasize the practical rather than 
the theoretical. It is of ^eat importance that the 
knowledge he put into practice, especially in the school, 
where some control is possible of the daily habits of 
the students. Health should be emphasized in every 
•course when the subject matter permits and every 
teacher should co-operate in the developing of health 
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habits. It is impossible for this work to be done by 
one teacher in a school. Every possible means should 
be employed in order that the students may attain 
desirable standards in health. 

In addition to mental and physical health-knowledge, 
tlie individual should understand facts regarding group 
health. Man is a gregarious animal and everything 
he does has its effect upon his fellows. Community 
and individual health are closely related, but there 
are various factors, from a group standpoint, which 
deserve special attention in the schools. Home hygiene 
is one of them. The home has a powerful influence 
as an example and every home should therefore be 
sanitary and healthful. The school is the place in 
which to instil this knowledge, for practically every 
student will some day have a home of his own. There 
are public health ]3roblems regarding water, bazaars, 
cleanliness of environment, infectious diseases, food 
supply and disposal of refuse. Large sums are spent 
for public health dejjartments in cities. Their work 
would be greatly facilitated if school children were 
given a grounding in this field of education. Such 
instruction will well repay the tax-payer and will give 
.a basis for intelligent action on the part of citizens. 

Another important part of a health education pro- 
gramme, in addition to physical activities and health 
instruction, is a system of medical examinations, 
including a proper follow-up system. Boys come to 
school from all walks of life. Many come with physical 
or functional defects which are a distinct impediment 
to their progress in school and to their own physical 
efficiency. The schools have a large number of students 
with chronic ailments, malnourishment, spinal curva- 
ture, flat feet, poor eyes, defective hearing and other 
defects. In many cases nothing is done about these 
things in the home, in fact, frequently the presence of 
an ailment is not realized. | A student.; may be habitu- 
ally dull, unhappy, passive or irritable without 
knowing that the cause is probably physical. If child- 
ren are to derive the maximum benefits from schooling, 
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they must first be examined to discover if they 
are sound in body. Such an examination shmihl be 
given early in tlie school year so that any ailments 
may be detected in time for action to be taken. 

By far the most important part of an examination 
system is the work of remedying defects found by the 
medical doctor or by the physical instructor. This 
is where many examination systems fall far short of 
the ideal. An examination is useless unless sometliing 
is done about it. Every school should have a wdl- 
organized follow-up system and there should be a spirit 
of co-operation between the school authorities and the 
medical and public health authorities, so that hos])ital^ 
and clinics may be open to school children. The atti- 
tude of fear shown by many toward hospitals, clinies 
and doctors should be dispelled, and school children 
educated to an attitude of trust and confidence toward 
those organizations and men. Quacks and other money- 
making imposters are too often allowed to treat ill 
health, when public servants who have spent years 
in scientific training are just as easily consulted at no 
greater cost. This problem is linked to the question 
already mentioned of the need for an efficient intelli- 
gence. 

The last aspect of health education which deserve?^ 
attention and which is related to the health of the 
school child is the school environment which should 
be ideal as far as possible. The school rooms and 
grounds should be ideally clean. There should be a 
sanitary water supply as well as suitable desks and 
seats. The rooms should be well-lighted, but free from 
glares. Boys in hostels should be segregated accord- 
ing to their physiological ages and the food in hostels 
should be prepared according to modern scientific 
dietetics. Precautionary measures should be taken to 
protect the children from communicable diseases. In 
this connection, no teacher suffering from tuberculosis 
should be allowed to teach. First aid material should 
be on hand. Malarial infection should be guarded 
against by treating any infected streams, swamps,. 
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tanks or wells vicinity of the sckool. x\dequate 

bathing facilities should be available. Children should 
not be exi^ected to remain in school for long hours 
without nourishment and rest at mid-day. 

The importance of a wholesome school environment 
cannot be ignored when it is realized that children 
remain in school for five to six hours daily during eight to 
ten months of the year. The school and its surroundings 
should be an example to the students of sanitary build- 
ings and grounds and of the way in which those factors 
in the environment which are potentially detrimental 
to health can be controlled. A good example is just 
as necessary in instilling facts as instruction in theory. 
In many cases facts and standards acquired by the 
child in wholesome and sanitary school surroundings 
are carried by him to his home, where they have an 
effect upon conditions. 

Adequate systems of health education have been 
introduced in the schools of many countries. India 
is behind' many other countries in this regard, but 
there is a large group who believe that such instruction 
should have a place in education. At this time when 
schemes are being devised and systems introduced 
there are a few warnings which should be heeded if 
the mistakes of other countries are to be avoided. 

First, with regard to physical activities, no system 
should be introduced which is based primarily on the 
development of strength and big muscles. There, is 
a tendency in India to regard strengtli exercises as 
most suitable for physical development and the strong 
man is therefore idealized. This tendency should be 
checked, for it is known that too much emphasis on 
weight lifting and heavy exercises develops big muscles 
at the expense of physical skill and efficiency. ^Not 
only that, but individualistic strength exercises, if 
practised to a great extent, have a decidedly dulling 
effect on the brain. Moreover, if excessively large 
muscles are developed they must be used for the re- 
mainder of one’s life — that is, strength exercises must 
be continued — or else the body becomes fat and flabby. 
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When a large number of muscle fibres are devc^loped 
the supply of nourishment is increased. When the 
fibres cease being used the excessive supply ol‘ nourish- 
ment naturally is stored to some extent in the forrri 
of fat. The strength required by primitiv(' man, is 
not needed in modern, civilized society. We should 
emphasize the all-round development of th<^ body 
rather than strength in physical activities programmes. 
Such things as skills, posture, secondary character 
learnings, normal strength and functional power are 
more necessary. 

The second warning is that youth must not he 
judged by adult standards. Adults are prone to expect 
children to perform the same activities as are used 
by themselves. This is a great fallacy, for children 
are physically and mentally unlike adults. From birth 
to the adult stage the individual passes through many 
stages of development. These must be recognized 
by educators. The child lives in a world of imagina- 
tion and imitation and tlie formal, stiff types of acti- 
vities are utterly unsuited to him. Tie requires more 
of the natural activities and less of strenuous activities 
than does the adult. His organs, muscles, bones and 
nervous system are undeveloped. Growth and suitable 
activity are the most important things to consider 
in the development of children. Before the age of 
about twelve the child is preparing for the great 
pubertal change. He is not fully developed, but is 
adjusting physically for the critical adolescent period. 
He should not he expected to run long distance races 
or to perform other difficult activities wdiieli are meant 
for the adult. During adolescence the hones increase 
in length. The muscles and vital organs do not increase 
in jjroportion. The boy is lean and awkward ; his 
muscles are stretched over the bones. The heart and 
other organs soon begin to grow rapidly, but they 
should not he over-taxed. It is at this time that poorly 
supervised activities result in heart dilation and leaky 
valves. Boys should not of course be pampered, bii^t 
their activities should be so supervised that they 
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will so that no harm is done. 

It is essential, then, to provide activities which are 
suitable for the dilierent stages of development. 

A third -warning is not to consider as valuable only 
those physical activities -which are spectacular in 
nature. Little of the bcnefieial -work in physical acti- 
vities is showy. Spectacular activities are not neces- 
sarily the best for the individual ; in fact, when these 
are emphasized the child is not receiving the training 
■wliicli iie requires. It is a well-rounded programme 
which he needs, and although there are some specta- 
cular elements, most of the training is not of the 
impressive type. Headmasters and teachers who stress 
ostentatious activities are really exploiting the students 
in order to make an impression. 

Foi^rthly, it is important that too much emphasis 
be not placed on inter-school competition. In this 
case only a few students participate in competitive 
games while the great majority are spectators. An 
intra-school competitive programme in vrhich all the 
students participate should be organized hrst, and 
then if it is possible competition -with other schools 
may be arranged. It is far better to give all the 
students the opportunity to benefit by intra-school 
competition than to concentrate on inter-school com- 
petition in which only the best players can participate. 

The fifth warning is against considering the usual 
teacher cax)able of teaching a modern programme 
of x)hysieal activities. Physical activities is a special- 
ized field of education and requires trained teachers. 
All untrained teacher often does more harm than good. 
In the past, illiterate and poorly trained drill masters 
have been responsible for teaching these activities. 
They understood little about the educational side of 
this field and had a very limited knowledge of acti- 
vities. As a result drill was greatly disliked by boys 
and considered as unimportant by headmasters and 
teachers. The drill master was poorly paid and was 
not respected by other members of the staff or the 
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students. There are still a number of these untrained 
drill masters in India who are really teaching the*, 
students to dislike activities instead of to like th(*in as 
they shonld. Trained teachers with equal standing 
with other teachers on the stall are urgently needcnl, 
for only then can a scientific programme of physic?al 
activities be introduced. 

Lastly, it is well to give warning concerning health 
teaching. The danger is that the practical side of 
health subjects will not be stressed. There <;an be 
no doubt that health teaching and the <ifw<dopment 
of health habits should go hand in hand; in fact the 
latter is the more important, for the chief aim of health 
teaching is the formation of desirable health habits. 
It is necessary, then, to emphasize the practical side 
of health. Students should be encouraged so that habits 
of personal cleanliness, exercise, sleep, eating, posture 
and many others are acquired through their own initia- 
tive. The wise teacher will tactfully guide the student 
in forming his own judgment as to the value of indivi- 
dual health habits both to himself and to society so 
that he will have a personal conviction which will 
result in the practical application of his knowledge. 
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A HEALTHFUL SCHOOL E >^VIE0NMEHT; 

The importance of the school environment is appa- 
rent when it is realized that day scholars spend there 
from, five to seven hours daily and hostel students practi- 
cally all of their time. There are a mimher of general 
school health problems which require the special atten- 
tion of school authorities in the process of improving 
those schools which have surroundings detrimental 
to the health of the students. 

Seats A’nd Desks. 

These should be adapted to the student — not the 
student to the seat and desk. As a student is usually 
required to sit in the same seat and at the same desk 
throughout the year the problem of suitable school 
rooni furniture is one which needs special consider- 
ation. If a student is forced to sit in a seat and at a 
desk unsuited to his size and poorly constructed, he 
may acquire structural defects such as round shoul- 
ders, lateral curvature of the spine and cramped chest. 
The uncomfortable position makes him irritable and 
results ill a loss of nervous energy, to the detriment 
of his studies. 

It is therefore necessary that each school have the 
proper types of seats and desks, and that students 
he arranged in seats suitable to their heights at the 
beginning of the school year. 'Mf a child is properly 
seated he should be able to rest his feet comfortably on 
the floor without pressing upon the nerves and blood- 
vessels under the knee ; the seat should be so shaped 
as to encourage the sitter to sit with the pelvis well 
back in the chair ; the distance of the chair from the 
desk, its height and slant, should be such that bending 
forward will not be encouraged.’'^ Dressier states, 

^ J. Mace Andress. Health Education in Rural Schools . 
p. 242. 
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If the backs of school benches or chairs be just a 
little lower than the shoulder blades of the pupil when 
sitting properly, the best results, other things being 
e,qual, may be obtained.”^ 

The desk should be about the height of the lower 
end of the breastbone. The top of the desk should 
project over the front of the seat, but not so much as 
to prevent comfortable sitting and rising. 

Single seats are much more suitable for schools 
than the double type. Each room should have seats 
and desks in three sizes so that there may be suitable 
sizes for all types of students. The adjustable seat 
and desk are most suitable, but are more expensive 
tiian the non-adjustable kind. When adjustable seats 
are not available foot rests of varied heights may be 
provided for those students who are not able to place 
their feet Hat on the floor. 

LraHTINO AND THE COLOUR OF THE SCHOOL WALLS. 

School room furniture should not only be adapted 
to each student, but should be arranged in the room 
m that the students face a blank wall with the best 
light coming from the left. If school children sit facing 
windows and doors each day throughout the year the 
glare will liave a harmful eifect on their eyes. The 
attention of the students is also distracted by outside 
objects. Tiie direct rays of the sun should he pre- 
vented from entering the room, especially on a desk 
or seat with an occupant. Windows or doors should 
be shaded when necessary. 

The colour of the walls is important when consider- 
ing school room lighting. White walls do not absorb 
light and therefore cause a glare which, if not actually 
harmful to the eyes, has an irritating effect which inter- 
feres with the comfort of the students. Light buh! 
coloured walls are more suitable, as buff colour absorbs 
enough light to eliminate the glare, and the general 
effect is stimulating. Blue, green and darker colours 

^ Fletcher B. Dressier. School Hygiene^ p. 95. 
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should not be used as they absorb too much lii^ht and 
tend to have a depressing effect. 

Blackboards. 

The important things to consider regarding black- 
boards are : location, height, colour and cleanliness. 
Blackboards should never be i>]aced between window.^ 
unless absolutely necessary. Most of the blackboard 
work of the students should be done upon boards 
opposite the windows. 

Following are suggestions from Ayres, Williams and 
Wood^ as to the x)i‘oper height of blackboards : — 

Classes 1 and 2 . . 24 inches from the floor. 


High School . . 30 „ „ ,, ,, 

“ In each case the distance from the floor is determined 
by the height at which smaller pupils in each grade are able 

comfortably to write upon the blackboard The teacher’s 

board at the front of the room should be thirty-six inches 
from the floor.” 

The common practice is to use slate blackboards 
with white chalk, although other kinds are in use. It 
is essential that the boards be kept clean so that the 
writing shows up clearly and the students are not 
required to strain their eyes unnecessarily. 

Water. 

Water is the most dangerous vehicle of infection,, 
as it passes through the stomach with great rapidity. 
All water supplies for schools should be free from 
disease germs and dirt and entirely above suspicion. 

While many schools in the larger cities of India 
have tap water supplied, a majority of schools rely 
upon wells and tanks for their drinking water. Pure 
drinking water should be available in every school 
at all times during school hours. If wells are used, 
the top should be protected kSo that impurities cannot 
enter. There should be no manure or rubbish piles 

^ Ayres, Williams and Wood. Healthful Schools, p. 54. 
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near tbe •well as impurities seep througli the ground 
into the well. If water is not available at the school 
it should be carried to the school in gamlas by the 
servants and should be left in a shady spot with the 
tops covered so that dust and dirt cannot enter. The 
gamlas shonld be cleaned and aired frequently. 

Disease is spread by the use of the common drink- 
ing cup. Each student should have his own personal 
cup available at the school for his own use, and the 
use of a community cup discouraged. Drinking cups 
should not be used for taking the wrater from the 
gainla. A dipper should be provided for this purpose 
alone. 

Water should also he available for bathing purposes 
after games and exercises and for the use of hostel 
students. Students should be taught the danger of 
allowing water from their bodies to flow back into the 
well or tank if it is used for drinking purposes. Bath- 
ing directly in the tank should be discouraged. Even 
if it is not used for drinking purposes, it is more sani- 
tary not to clean the body directly in the tank, as a 
person with an infectious disease can easily spread 
it to others in this manner. 

Latrii^es anb the School Oompohni). 

If schools lack latrines or have unsanitary latrines, 
the students will use the school compound. This not 
only creates an unwholesome environment, but is one 
cause of the spread of disease. Hookworm may spread 
in this w^ay. The germs enter the soles of the feet 
of people who step in unclean places which have been 
used by people having hookworm. For that reason 
latrines should be available in every school and super- 
vised daily for cleanliness, and the students taught 
the advisability of using them. 

The school compound, especially where the students 
play and exercise, should be kept clean and free from 
stones and other obstacles. In the winter and sum- 
mer seasons, if abundant water is available, a good 
plan is to sprinkle the compound with water about 
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one-half hour before it is to be used for physical acti- 
yities. Trees should be planted in the compound tO' 
afford shade and efforts should be made to beautify 
the surroundings. 

Mosquito Cokteol. 

Educational institutions can do a great deal tO' 
check the spread of malaria. Practical exi)eriments 
should be carried out and the students educated regard- 
ing this disease. Stagnant water, such as small pools, 
tanks and unused wells, in which mosquitoes breed, 
should be sprinkled wdth kerosene oil about once a 
week. 

Many people sleep with their heads covered in order 
to keep mosquitoes and other insect pests away. This 
practice is decidedly harmful, for during eight hours 
of each twenty -four stale air is breathed. Lack of 
fresh air often leads to serious pulmonary diseases, 
chiefly tuberculosis of the lungs. However, some sort 
of protection from insects is necessary if one is to sleep 
with the head uncovered. Mosquito nets are the 
best solution to this problem, but they are expensive. 
An interesting experiment in this connection v-as tried 
at the Spence Training College, Jiibbulpore, with grati- 
fying success. Arrangement vras made with a local 
cloth dealer to supply nets and receive payment for 
them in three monthly instalments. A sum was 
deducted from the stipends of those students desiring 
to buy nets each month until the cost of the net was 
paid. The first year fifty-two nets were sold in this 
way. This plan is excellent and may be tried in normal 
schools and in other institutions where the students 
receive stipends. 

Another plan is to cover the hostel windoAvs and 
doors with netting, but this is not as effective as when 
each student has his own net. Ideally both AvindoAV 
nets and sleeping nets should be used. 

First Aid Kit. 

Cuts and wounds must be attended to immediately 
in order to check any possible infection which may 
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result. Other emergencies arise, such as cases of grit 
in the eye, fainting, poisoning, etc., and for all of these 
emergencies a well-eqxiipped first aid kit should be in 
every school. Much of the soil in India is septic and 
therefore ground brtiises easily become infected. As 
students are ' frequently bruised in games and sports 
immediate treatment at the school should be possible. 
A first aid kit should contain the following : — 

Scissors for cutting and shaping dressings and bandages. 

Tweezers for removing splinters and foreign bodies from 
wounds. 

Safety pins or needle and thread for holding bandages 
in place. 

Absorbent cotton for covering wounds, absorbing dis- 
charges, etc. 

Dressing gauze for direct application to wounds, for dress- 
ing, padding, etc. 

Koller gauze bandage for holding dressing or splints in 
place. 

Tourniquet td stop bleeding from arterial wounds. 

Carbolized petrolatum for burns, scalds, etc. 

Oamphenal, an antiseptic for normal dressing. 

Iodine for an antiseptic . 

Splints for fractures. 

Aromatic spirits of ammonia as a stimulant for faint- 
ing and shocks. 

Adhesive plaster for holding bandages in place, for 
sprains, etc. 

A copy of the Indian Manual of First Aid, by Colonel 
Kobert J. Blackham, 

Age Segeegation in Hostels. 

Boys may be divided into three physiological groups : 
(1) the pre-pubescent group, boys under 12 or 13 who 
have not reached adolescence ; (2) the pubescent group, 
boys approximately between the ages of 13 and 16 
who have reached pubescence and are in the adjusting 
period ; (3) the post-pubescent group, boys over 16 who 
are usually well past the pubescent stage. 

Each group should have a separate sleeping room, 
or, if this is impossible, group (1) should be separate 
and groups (2) and (3) combined. In this way young 
boys are protected as long as possible from acquiring 
base habits and ideas which are prevalent among 
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older boys and wMcb are detrimental to physical^ 
mental and moral deyelopment, since most of tliese 
habits and ideas are communicated in the evening^ 
after the routine of the day> is over. 

Hygienic Feeding in Hostelb. 

The problem of providing well-balanced diet with 
the available funds is indeed a difficult one and cannot 
be covered thoroughly in a book of this type. The 
fact that a well-balanced diet is required by every 
boy ond girl if he is to grow and develop normally is- 
well known. Poor and imclean food is perhaps the 
commonest cause of disease and mental defitdency 
and the whole problem of nutrition is most pressing. 
The diet in hostels should be an example to 
students of the right kinds of food to eat and should be 
prepared according to modern scientific knowledge. In 
addition to this, facts about nutrition should be 
taught in the school curriculum and an effort made to 
induce parents to correct errors in diet. 

The amount of food that should be eaten and, to 
some extent, the kinds of food, depend upon age, sex, 
area of abode and the amount of work or exercise per- 
formed. Boys and girls between the ages of twelve 
and sixteen require as much or more food in propor- 
tion to body weight than is required by men and women. 
Boys and men usually need more than girls and women. 

Food is divided into three main groups: those 
needed for growth and repair ; those required for 
energy ; those needed to keep the body well-regulated, 

I. Growth and Repmr Foods . — 

These are called proteins and mineral salts. They 
are the substances out of which the '‘body bricks’" 
or actual tissues of the body are made. For that 
reason growth and repair of the body are impossible 
without these foods, which also contain energy-produc- 
ing ingredients. In childhood and during the period 
of life before the individual reaches full growth the 
proper amount of protein and mineral salts is neces- 
sary. In the adult the chief function of these foods- 
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Is to repair or build up the tissues which are naturally 
breaking down* 

Proteins are classified in two groups : animal and 
vegetable. Animal proteins are found in such foods 
as milk, meats, eggs and fish, and vegetable proteins 
are found most abundantly in such foods as dal, grains, 
nuts and peas. The value of a protein dei^ends much 
upon the types of amino-acids which it contains. Some 
proteins are suitable in every way for the body, for 
instance, those found in milk. Others are not entirely 
suitable and still others are unsuitable. 

Following are common foods classified according to 
the adequacy of their proteins 

Foods containing adequate proteins : milk, butter- 
milk, curds, meat, fish, eggs, cheese, kidney, liver, 
«weet-breads, green vegetables, spinach, watercress, 
Morrell, the young shoots of edible plants, and atta to 
some extent. 

Foods containing less adequate proteins : atta, oat- 
meal, barley, unpolished rice, cambu, cholam, ragi, 
peas, dal, gram, nuts, potatoes, carrots, turnips, pars- 
nips, sago, artichoke, beetroot, fruits, vegetables of 
all types except green leafy ones. 

Foods containing inadequate proteins : polished rice, 
maize, tapioca, white flour. 

Foods containing no protein : sugars, animal fats 
and vegetable oils ; for example, gingelly oil, arachis 
nil, mustard oil, linseed and cocoanut oils. 

Mineral salts are found chiefly in the hard tissues 
of the body, but to some extent in the soft parts also. 
About four per cent of the entire body is composed of 
this material. Mineral salts are necessary for health 
and normal development. They play an important 
part in the building of bones and teeth and have im- 
portant work to do in the blood, muscles and vital 

1 I am indebted to the books, Food, by Robert Mc- 
Oarrison and The New Dietetics, by John Harvey Kellogg, 
for the classifications of proteins and mineral salts. 
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organs. These are calcinm, common salt, iron, phos- 
phorus, iodine and chlorine. The calcium salts furnish 
material for the growth of the skeleton and also have 
an im|)ortant relationship to the irritability of the 
muscles and nerves. Sodium chloride or common salt 
is found chiefly in the blood and the quantity must 
remain constant. All animals have a craving for the 
salt, as the blood is continually losing some of its 
supply. However, most people eat too much of it. 
Iron is valuable because it is necessary for tlie produc- 
tion of new haemoglobin in the blood. Hiemoglobin 
is found in the red blood corpuscles and carries oxygen 
from the lungs to the tissues. Iodine is required by 
the thyroid gland and an insufficient amount of it 
causes goiter. Phosphorus is very necessary for the 
bones and teeth and is found in the blood and in the 
tissues. 

Poods rich in calcium (lime) are : milk, buttermilk^, 
cheese, whey, yolk of egg, dais, fruits, green leafy 
vegetables. The best calcium food is milk and every 
effort should be made to feed children at least a pint 
a d ay . 

Poods containing appreciable amounts of iron are : 
red meat, liver, eggs, dais, whole cereal grains, spinach, 
leeks, lettuce, radishes, strawberries, artichokes, water 
melons, asparagus, celery, cucumbers, dandelions, tur- 
nip leaves, tomatoes, molasses, beans — lima and dried,, 
almonds. 

Poods rich in phosphorus are : milk, buttermilk, 
eggs, soya beans, dais, nuts, wheat, oats, barley, cholam,, 
ragi, watercress, spinach, radishes, cucumbers, carrot, 
cauliflower, brussells sprouts, meat and fi.sh. 

Iodine is found in sea fish and oils from their livers. 
Green leafy vegetables and fruit usually contain enough 
for our needs. The water in which vegetables are 
boiled should be used because this usually contains 
valuable mineral salts. 

Poods containing plenty of chlorine are : bananas^ 
dates, pineapples, peanuts, celery, lettuce, spinach,. 
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tomatoes and green leafy vegetables. Sodium chloride- 
or common salt also is a source of this element, but 
should be used sparingly as too much may have harmful 
effects on the body, particularly the kidneys and the 
arteries. However, vegetarians should be sure to add 
some salt to their food as there is an insufficient amount- 
of sodium in their diet. Meat eaters require less, as 
meat contains sodium. 

11. Unergy -producing Foods . — 

These supply energy for muscular work and are= 
divided into three groups: starches (carbohydrates),, 
sugars and fats. The body requires a larger quantity 
of energy-producing foods than foods of other types^ 
because a large amount of energy is expended in per- 
forming each day’s activities. Starches are eaten in. 
the largest amounts, fats next, and sugars, which are- 
highly concentrated, least. As far as price is concern- 
ed, starches are the cheapest, sugars next in price, and 
fats the most expensive. 

The largest amounts of starches and sugars come 
from vegetable foods. Animal foods, such as cheese, 
liver, kidney and fish roe, contain small amounts,, 
while milk contains it in the most satisfactory proijor- 
tions. Sugars are found in most vegetables and fruits- 
in greater or smaller quantities. Those of a highly 
concentrated nature, such as white sugar, should not 
be eaten in large quantities as they are more difficult 
to digest than those found in vegetable foods. Starchy 
foods are more easily digested and are therefore eaten 
in larger quantities. 

Fats are found in animal and vegetable foods, but 
animal fats are considered the best for nourishing the 
body as they contain Yitamin A which is not found,, 
except occasionally in very small quantities, in vege- 
table fats. Fat is found in most vegetables except 
those of a highly concentrated nature such as sugar- 
cane and sugar beets. Twice as much energy is found, 
in fats as is found in other foods. 

Following are lists of typical energy-producing 



Fats. ; 

Animal : 

Milk. . : 

/.Fat 

foods. ' 

. .'Butter.. 

. Oliee... 

Egg yolk. 

, ' Cream. 

Cheese. ' 
liver. 

Fish. ^ . 

Fish oIls> 

V egetahle : 

■ Gingelly, oil. ' 

Olive oil. ■■ 

■ . : Almond' oil. 
Cocoamit oil. ^ 
Groimd-nnt oil. 
Linseed oil. 
Cotton-seed oil. 

IIJ. Body-regulating Foods . — 

only does the body require food for growth, 
repair and energy, bnt it also needs food to keep it 
well-regulated. A motor car requires petrol for energy 
and occasionally a new part, and* greasing and oiling 
are also necessary if it is to run smoothly. Siinilarly 
the body needs regulating foods. These are divided 
into the following classes by Fisher and. Fisk : mineral 


Htarches. 

Bice. 

Maize. 

Barley. 

Ragi. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Camhu . 

Oholam. 

Potatoes. 

Bananas. 

Sago. 

Tapioca. 

Suji. 

Boot vegetables. 
Dais and grams. 
Soya beans. 
Nuts. 

Dried peas. 
Beans. 
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the diet consistB of these alone constipation often 
results. 

Water. — An important regulating food. It should 
be drunk in fairly large quantities, a quart or more a 
day. Because water may be a conveyor of disease, 
especially enteric, care should be taken to see that it 
is pure. 

Hard Foods . — ^Fibrous vegetables, fruits, nuts, celery., 
These give the teeth and jaws vigorous exercise. 

Vitamins . — Certain foods contain indefinable sub- 
stances called vitamins which are necessary if the body 
is to be healthy. These are divided into Vitamins A,. 
B, 0, D, E, and others about which little is yet known.. 
When one or more of these is lacking in the diet the 
result is deficiency disease, such as scurvy, beri-beri 
or nervous disorders. Vitamins cannot be seen even 
with the microscope, but experiments have proven 
that they exist in various foods. For instance, it is 
proven that milk contains Vitamin A and this is- 
destroyed when the milk is over-heated. The covering 
on rice contains Vitamin B and this is lost when the 
rice is polished. Vitamin C is found in fresh fruit 


juices and in green leaves. Butter, ghee, cod-liver 
oil and sunlight provide Vitamin D. Lean meat, 
whole wheat and certain vegetables contain Vitamin E. 
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1 This table is compiled from data in J’ood, by Robert McCari’ison and The N ew Dietetics, 
John Harvey Kellogg. 
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Freparing a WelhBalmeed Diet. 

A summary of tlie three divisions of food require 
by the body has been given. The problem is to provide 
the right types of food in suitable amounts to make 
possible the maximum growth and efficiency of the 
body. The importance of this is shown by aii.ex])eri- 
ment made by Dr. H. 0. Corry-Mann^ wiiicli was given 
in a report to the Privy Gouncil Medical lieseareh. 
Council, London, in 1926. One grou]) of boys were 
fed the ordinary diet as follows : Breakfast — porri<lg(^,. 
10 to 16 ounces; treacle, 1 ounce ; bread, 3 to 3 | ounces ; 
margarine, to I ounce ; cocoa, 10 ounces. Dinner — 
fish, herring, 2i to 3| ounces, or kipper, 2 to 3 ounces ; 
bread, 3 to 3i ounces ; cocoa, 10 ounces. Tea — ^Inead, 
6 to 6-| ounces ; margarine, ^ to | ounce ; jam, J to 1 
ounce ; cocoa, 10 ounces. There were sevmi other 
groups, each being fed the ordinary diet and one extra 
item of food. Group two were given om? pint of milk 
extra ; grouj) three, 3 ounces of castor sugar ; group 
four, If ounces of butter ; groups five and six, to 
I ounce watercress ; grouj) seven, casein (principal 
protein of albumen of milk), | ounce ; group eight, 
I ounce margarine. The experiment extended over a 
period of five years. The results wure as folio ws“' : 

“ Boys receiving only the basic diet- gained an average 
of 3 . 85 ijoiinds r>er boy and grew an average of 1 . 84 inches 
in a year. 

“Boys receiving daily an additional Y)int of fr<ish cow’s 
milk gained 6.98 x>ounds and 2.63 inches per hoy. 

“ Boys receiving an additional .3 ounces of castor sugar 
daily gained 4.93 poundvS and 1.94 inches per boy." 

“ Boys receiving an additional If. ounces of grass-fed 
New Zealand butter gained 6.30 pounds and 2.22 inches 
per hoy. 

“Boys receiving an additional 1 1 ounces of vegetable 
margarine gained an average of 5.21 pounds and 1 .81 inches 
per hoy. 


1 Qiioted by Charles Banks. Physiology. Pvhllr Health 
and Psychology, pp. 35-3(5. 

2 Charles Banks. p, 36. 
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‘‘ Boys I'cceivin^ an additional | ounce of edible casein 
^•ained an average of 4.01 pounds and only 1 . 76 inches per 
,l)oy. ' ■ ' ■ '■ " ■ ■ 

“ Boys receiving an additional J ounce of fresh water- 
cress gained 5.42 pounds and 1 .70 inches per boy.” 

These figures show the important relation of diet to 
growth and the necessity for providing a well-balanced 
diet for school children. There is a difference of 
opinion regarding the proportions of foods which should 
be included in the diet, but, generally speaking, a balanc- 
ed diet contains from 10 to 15 per cent protein, 20 to 
30 per cent fat and 60 to 65 i^er cent carbohydrates 
(starches and sugars). Most foods contain some of 
each of these elements and so the proportions have to 
be figured according to tables of foods showing the 
proportions of each element in each type of food. An 
excellent table of this kind may be found in Lieut.- 
Colonel Eobert McCarrison’s book, J^ood, published by 
Macmillan & Company, Limited. 

In addition to providing the correct proportions of 
protein, fat and carbohydrates in the diet the right 
amount of calories should be provided. A calorie 
is the amount of heat required to raise the temperature 
of one gram of water one degree Centigrade. For 
instance, a large banana and a medium-sized ijotato 
each contain about 100 calories. In estimating the 
heat value of foodstuffs the following figures are used 
by HowelP: 

1 gram protein equals .. 4100 calories (4. 1 0.) 

1 carbohydrates 

(starch) equals .. 4100 ,, (4.1 C.) 

1 gram fat equals .. 9305 „ (9.3 C.) 

The caloric value of food, then, is found by multi- 
plying the number of grams of protein by 4.1, the 
number of grams of carbohydrates by 4.1 and the 
number of grams of fat by 9.3. 

Opinions differ somewhat regarding the number 
of calories required each day. Dr. Felt mentions that 

^ William II. Howell. A Text-Book of Physiology, p. 941. 
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a daily diet suggested a few years ago for ctiildren 
in North India was as follows^: 

Age 4 years, 8 years. 12 vears. Adult. 

Weight ■ V ■■ .. 34 ibs. ' 44 lbs. . • 72 lbs. , 120 , lbs*. • 

Calories per lb. .. 34-. ■ 28 : ■ ,/ '' 22 20.' 

Sherman gives the following figures^* 


Ages 

6 

to 

9 .. 

36 

to 32 calories i:)er D). 

■ »» 

10 

99 ■ 

13 .. 

34 

'.,9 27 .■ 

59 ■ 

14 

9 5 

17 .. 

30 

, 9 ' 32 ■ . 

99 . 

18 

99 

25 .. 

25 

9,18 


The diet should contain body-regulating foods^ 
esxiecially vitamins, in sufficient quantities as well as. 
having the right xnoportions of protein, fats and carbo- 
hydrates. Green vegetables and fruits aixi rich in 
vitamins and no diet is complete witliout these foods. 

Lieut.-Col. McCarrison states that the right dietary 
for Indian children is made \xp of the following^: 

1. Any whole cereal grain or mixture of cereal grains. 

2. Plenty of milk and the products of milk — curds^ 
butter-rnilk, butter, ghee. 

3. Sprouted pulses. 

4. Eggs or liver, or meat, or fish occasionally if religion, 
permits their use. 

5. Tuber and root vegetables. 

6. Abundance of gi'een leafy vegetables. 

7. Fruit. 

“ These are the things with which the appetite should 
be satisfied ; the things that should be eaten for health’s sake. 
What else is eaten does not greatly matter so long as it is. 
simple, clean, easily digestible and well prepared and so 
long as the proper balance of food in i)roteins, fats, ear- 
bohydrpwtes, mineral salts and vitamins is maiiitained.” 

A number of dietaries has been suggested by ex- 
perts for people in India. Following are some of these : 

1. Mr. Jahar Lai Das, ^ Personal Assistant to 

^ F. B. Felt. Diet and Food Values, p. 1. 

2 H. 0. Sherman. Chemistry of Food and- Nnirliion, p. 232* 

^ Robert McCarrison. Food, p. 107. 

^ Jahar Lai Das. Notes on the Dietary of Scholars,, 
pp. 1-15. 
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tlie Birector of Public Bihar and Orissa, giyes- 

many M suggestions regarding diet. He states 
that a diet of dal and bhat is not well balanced as it 
contains too little protein, fat, yitamins and other 
necessary elements and too much starch. He further 
states that husked and polished rice loses its most 
nutritiye elements. Dal, too, which is the chief source 
of protein, loses much of its yitamin content when 
it is boiled for too long a time. He recommends the 
following dietary; 


Q.ua.ntity 

Nitrogen 

Carbon 

Calories or 

.Foodstuffs. 

in 

ounces. 

in 

grams. 

in 

grams. 

units of 
energy. 

Bice . . 

8 

32 

1,280 

7,% 

FloTir 

8 

66 

1,330 

624 

800 

Pulses or dal . . 

4 

68 

430 

Potatoes 

5 

8 

226 

157 

Other vepjetables 

4 

16 

115 

42 

Mustard oil 

1 

• , 

. 217 

138 

Gram 

. ■; o 

, 

;55.; : : 

480 

324 

Gur or sugar . . 

2 

... ■ 

178 

256 

Salts, spices, etc. 

" 1 ■■ ■ 




Totals . . 

36 

245 

4,450 

2,935 


“ The above dietary contains 2.9 ounces of protein, 
ounces of fat and 19.4:6 ounces of carbohydrates.’’ 

Mr. Das further recommends that the total diet, 
of 36 ounces be diyided into four parts and that gram, 
be given as light refreshment in the morning and even- 
ing with a little salt or gur. The gram, however, should, 
be used after soaking and germination as dried gram, 
is poor in yitamins, Twenty-fonr hours are required 
for soaking the gram in a Mttle water. Mr. Das states- 
that 6 to 8 ounces of milk should be added to this diet, 
if possible and the rations of rice, flour, potatoes or 
gram, in that case, curtailed. This diet costs between. 
Es. 7-8-0 and Es. 8-0-0 per month and, with the addi- 
tional charges of fuel, servants, etc., win amount to 
about Es. 10-0-0 per month. 
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2. MeCarrisou suggests the following as used by 
■certain races of North India as a well-balanced diet 
Jor a man.' : 

Amount . - — 



. Carbo- 
^ hydrates 

Calories 

Atta 

12 


46 

80 

6. 

48 

244.2 

1,222 

Rice : home-pounded 

6 


13 

80 

0 

51 

133.8 

595 

"Meat (Mutton) 

2 


11 

94 

3 

96 

0.0 

84 

Milk 

20 


18 

.80 

20 

40 

27.2 

360 

Vegetable oil 

1 


0 

.0 

28 

00 

o!o 

252 

'Ghee . . 

1 

5 

0 

.0 

34 

00 

0.0 

312 

Root vegetables . . 

8 


4 

.40 

0 

36 

31.8 

148 

Cabbage 

8 


3 

.10 

0 

24 

10.2 

5(> 

Mango . . 

4 


0 

.16 

0 

88 

20 . 8 

92 

Dal 

1 


6 

.50 

0, 

.99 

16.2 

100 


63. 

5 

105. 

50 

96. 

42 

484.2 

3221 

Less 10% for waste 

6. 

3 

10. 

5 

9. 

64 

48.4 

322 

Total . . 

57 

.2 

95 

o 

o 

86 

.78' 

435.8 

'.2,899 


In this dietary “ the proteins and fats are deriTed 
from "both the animal and vegetable sources, the mineral 
■salts and vitamins are present in abundance, and there 
is enough cellulose for the proper action of the bowels.” 

3. Mr. B, Ghosh recommends the following 
vdiet as suitable for the average Indian, inovided whole 
meal atta is used and the rice is unpolished- ; 


nice 
Atta . . 
Dal. .. 
Oil or ghee 
Fi?3h 

Vegetables 
Milk . . 


8 

6 

4 

3 

4 
6 

12 ' 


He suggests that 8 ounces of meat may be added 
to this diet once or twice a week. 


^ Robert McCarrison. Xoc. eih, p. 113. 

^ Birendra Nath Ghosh. Hygiene and Public Healthy 


p. 191. 
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41 Education of tlxe Methodist Epi- 

scopal Mission of Upper India giyes the following die- 
tary in its Buies and Eegulations 1 

Morning meal , . Chapatis and Pal, daily. 

Pal and Rice or Kicheri once a week.. 

“ Evening meal . . Chaj^atis and Meat twice a week. 

Chapatis and Vegetables five times^ 
a week. 

‘‘ Average amounts to he given per head, per day : 

Atta. Pal, Vegetables. Meat. 

Boys . . 8 chattaks. chattak. 2-| chattaks. 2 chattaks- 

Girls . . 7 chattaks. I chattak. 2|- chattaks. 2 chattaks.. 

“ Good mustard oil should be issued at the rate of 12 
chattaks per 100 children ; salt at 12 chattaks per 100 ; ghee- 
for dal ali 1 1 chattaks i>er 100 or 8 chattaks for kicheri. Extra, 
dal may be given when rice is served. Gur or other sweets, 
may be given twice a week at 7 seers per 100. 

“ Tlie morning dal may be varied, using Urad, Arhar,. 
Moong, Ghana and Masur. Puring the rains mixing one part- 
chana with two parts wheat flour once a day makes a whole- 
some bread.” 

5. After an extensive study and investigation of 
diet in the jails of Bengal, Bihar and the United Pro- 
vinces, Major D. McOay recommends the following‘s : 

Fob Bihar Jails, 

O 0 C Carho- Total 



Proteins 

Fats hydrates 

0 


Ounces 





Burma or country rice 

18 

93 

28 

1121 

1242 

Wheat- atta 

10 

127 

53 

846 

1026 

or 






Makkai atta 

12 

141 

29 

978 

1148 

Different dais in use 

5 

139 

30 

326 

495 

Vegetables .. 

0 

10 

■2 

64 

76 

Total with Wheat . . 

39 

369 

113 

23.57 

2839 

„ with Makkai . . 

41 

383 

89 

2489 

2961 



^ Board of Education, Methodist Episcopal Mission of 
UpXJer India. Rules and Regulations, 

^ Government of India. Scientific Memoirs, No, 37, 1910. 
The calories are calculated by Pr. E. R. Felt and apj^ean 
in Diet and Food Values, pp. 5-6. 
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The above diet is given for five day^s of the week ; 
for the remaining two days the following is used : 




0 

0 

0 Oarho- 

I’otal 


Proteins 

Fats Irydrates 

0 


OuiBees 





Bice 

12 

93 

28 

1121 

1242 

Wheat atta 

8 

101 

42 

077 

820 

■ or " ' ■ • 






Makkai atta 

10 

118 

25 

815 . 

958 

Dal 

4 

111 

24 

2C>1 

390 

Vegetables 

6 

10 

2 

04 

70 

Fish or goat fiesh . . 

5 

119 

40 


105 

Total with Wheat . . 

35 

434 

142 

2123 

2699 

„ with Makkai . . 

37 

451 

125 

2201 

2837 



0 

C 

0 Carbo- 

a?otaI 


Proteins 

Fats 

hydrates 0 


Ounces 





Burma or country rice 

18 

140 

42 

1682 

1864 

Wheat atta ‘ . . 

4 

50 

21 

338 

409 

■■■■■ or ■ ■ 






Fish twice a week . . 

4. 

84- 

30 


114 

Dais 

4 

111 

24 

261 

390 

\ egetables 

6 

10 

2 

01 

70 

Total with Wheat . . 

32 

311 

89 

2345 

2745 

„ with Fish 

32 

345 

98 

2007 

2450 




Foe, the Jails op the United PeovinobSw 

TFe following are suggested as alternative diets : 

. . 10 J cliattaks, giving 11 .70 gram.? nitrogen. 
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m 

<y 
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€ 
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VI. Wheat ** S chattaks, giving 8.01 grains nitrogen. 

Bajra .. ..3 „ „ 2.43 „ ,, 

Arhar .. 2 ,, ,, 4.05 ,, ,, 

Vegetables .. .. 8 „ „ 0.5 „ ,, =15.89 
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6. A committee appointed by the Medical Conncil 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church recommend the 
following'^ : 

Amount of Food in Each Article of Menu. 

Amount of atta in 1 chapati . . . . 2 oz. 

5 , ghee used eacli time . . | oz. 

,, milk for choti hazri ..8 oz. 


Sunday. 


Monday. 



oz. 


oz. 

Bice 

3^/7 

Vegetable in bhujia 

9 

Dal , ... 


Gur 

2 

Kaw carrots 

1 

Dahi . . 

4 

Dahi .. 

4 

Bice 

33/7 

Peanuts 

2 

Charbi 


Potatoes 

2 

Meat 

4 

Sag . . ' . 

8 

Radishes . . 

1 

Tuesday. 


Wednesday. 


Dal .. 

IV 3 

Rice 

3^/7 

B.ice 

33/7 

Dal . . . 

IVa 

Vegetable in bhujia 

. 4 

Raw carrots 

2 

G-uava 

2 

Gur 

2 

Dahi 

4 

Potatoes . . 

2 

Eggs 

. 1^/7 

Meat 

4 

Potatoes ' . . 

. 2 

Vegetables in curry 

8 

Sag 

, 5 



Onion 

. 1 



Thursday. 


Friday. 


Dal 

. IVa 

Dahi .. 

. 4 

Baigan 

. 8 

Basin ,. 

. 1 

Dahi 

. 4 

Raw turnips 

. 2 

G ram 

. 1 

Gur 

. 2 

■Rice 

. 33/7 

Bananas . . 

. 2 

Diver 

. 4 

Rice . • 

. 

Raw tomatoes 

. 2 

Vegetable in bhujia 

8 

Charbi 


Charbi 

* 


Saturday. oz. 


Potatoes 

. 2 . 


Tomatoes 

. ■ ■ ' . . 2' 


Sag 

. 

*.! 7 


Dahi 

. 

.. 4 


I^eanuts 

.. 2 


Bice 


.. 3^k 


Meat 


.. 4 


B,aw carrots 

.. 1 



1 Report of Committee 07i School Diets, Medical Council 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, India. 
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(1) 10 per cent waste has been deducted in estimating food values. 

{2) The above school diet was approved by Colonel Robert McCarrison. He suggests 
that half a pint of butter-milk per cliild per day would conduce to the improvement of the 
health of the children on this diet. 
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‘‘ It was not possible in one week niemi to include all 
of the various vegetables and. all possible satisfactory food 
combinations. Those given are suggestive combinations. 

“For tiffin one might well xise, in season, the various 
raw fruits and vegetables, melons, sugarcane, nuts, raw 
and roasted grams or dais, boiled sweet potatoes, sprouted 
grains (see Foodj by Colonel Robert McOarrison, prjge 50) 
and dried fruits, Indian sweets, popped rita; and corn. 

“ Decrease the a.mount of peppers used. '^Oea arid coffee 
should not have a place in the diet of a ciiild. Spices ar<‘ 
not mentioned, because they have no food value, but tla.^y 
are valuable as appetisers. Serve clmtneys, limes, mangoes^ 
etc., onions and tomatoes sliced One witli lim<*-juic(‘ witli 
the food. It makes a meal more pleasing. 

“ Give as wide a variety of food as possible, (dve some 
fresh raw fruit or vegetable every day. All citrus fruits 
are valuable foods. Xise fruits, melons arul veget allies in 
season. Children should be taught to eat leafy vegtdalxles 
as well as root vegetables raw. Use butteianilk when avail- 
able, It is often obtainable at a low price fi*om large private 
and militairy dairies. 

“Unpolished rice is cheaper and has mor(‘ food value 
than polished rice. The price of polished rice is given 
in these menus, as the price of unpolished could not be 
obtained in these cities. 

“ Increased activity and cold weather calls for an increas- 
ed amount of food. In hot weather, the amount of oil used 
should be lessened and the amount of vegef.ables and fruits 
increased. Sour milk might well be used in various dishtvs. 
Some animal foods should be given every ciay, as milk, eggs 
or ■ meat." v: ■ 

“ Fats—animal fats — are necessary for children, so whole 
milk and not skimmed milk should be used.” 

Food AT Mid-day. 

The usual practice among middle and high school 
boys is to eat the morning meal between 9 a.m. and 
10 A.M., begin school at 10-30 and remain there until 
4 or 4-30 i.\M. with a 30 to 40 minute recess period 
at mid-day. After the morning meal no food is taken 
until evening. This means that boys go for six or 
more hours without food. At the close of the school 
day they are usually tired and hungry and are made 
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; to play games and perform exercises in tMs condition. 

Tiierc^ can be no donbt that tMs daily regime is nn- 
I desirable. Even if the boys did not exercise at scbool 

; tbe. sitiiation would not be remedied, for if they ate 

a meal between 4-30 and 6 they would be unfit for 
•exercise until between 6 and 7 wMcli would interfere 
with their eyening studies. Eefreshments at mid-day are 
necessary if this undesirable situation is to be remedied. 
However, caste, poverty and other difficulties interfere 
■witli the solution of the problem. The two following 
suggestions do not entirely surmount the difficulties, 
but might prove feasible : 

(1) Have morning and evening school with a long 
break at mid-day, allowing the students time to go 
liome for their meal. If this plan is followed the phy- 
I sical instructional period should be in the morning and 

the games period in the evening. Boys living a long 
distance from school should either bring their lunch 
I or have it prepared for them at the school. 

f (2) Provide at school .at a minimum cost a light 

i. lunch to be eaten during the forty-minute recess period. 

^ Some may prefer to carry a lunch to school. A Brah- 

min cook could be employed to prepare this. He 
would be a part-time worker and could be secured at 
a nominal cost. The food would be low in price when 
large quantities are bought. In Mohammedan and 
i Christian schools there would be no difficulty about 

the preparation of the food. This plan would depend 
upon the ability and willingness of the parents to pay 
for their children’s lunch at school. The lunch fee 
ijlioiild be considered in the same light as any other 
, school fee, such as games fee, 

^ Whichever plan is followed, there can be no doubt 

that something should be done about this important 
matter. The school is responsible for the physical 
us well as the mental development of the students and 
a school schedule wliich may be harmful to them phy- 
Mcally should not be accepted by society. 
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Personal Cleanliness, 

Personal cleanliness is a habit Aviiicli shonld. 
acquired by every student and it sliould be eoiLsi(h^r<Hl 
as important as discipline, punctuality and otlu^r 1 king’s 
expected of each student. An ingrained liabit of t hin 
type is not only an added protection against dis<*ase, 
but will add to the mental efficiency and general health 
tone of the class room. The clothing anil body of laicli 
student can be kepi? clean at little or no expensi*, which 
makes the enforcement of this ideal possilde in ev<n‘y 
school. 

One method of enforcing personal chainliness is 
the daily morning inspection by the teacher. Follow- 
ing is the method used by the City of Ahnv York 
modified to suit Indian conditions^ : 

Olms inspedion. 

Make a rapid general survey of class from front of room 
for : Symptoms of illness, especially cominunicable dis<*as<*. 
Clothing and hair. Note cleanliness and tidiness. Feet 
and shoes. Note condition. 

Teeth. How many have cleaned tlieir teetli to-day ? 

Individual inspection. 

Hygiene inspection position. 

Extend head backward and turn face to tJie light. 

Draw down clothing around the neck with hand nea rest 
the light. 

Display teeth and gums. 

When the students are in this position the teacher makes 
a closer inspection for symptoms of illness. lie inspects 
for cleanliness of: (1) Hands and arms, (2) Finger nails. 
(3) Finger nail biting, (4) Teeth, (5) Pace, neck ancl ears, 
(6) Head. He mentions any defects as tliey are discovered, 
using tact. At least once a week the class in the “ Ifygiiuie 
Position” files past the teacher, who stands near a window 
to observe the condition of the heads more closely. 

One way to develop interest in cleanliness is the use 
of the cleanliness chart. When a student is dirty a red 
mark is i)3aced after his name, and when clean no mark. 
The object is to see which students have clean records 


^ Board of Education, New York. Daily Morning Inspection 
Directions. 
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for tlie montli md to see wliicli class in the school has 
the best record. When competition between classes 
is held a: prize -which may he nsed from year to year 
should be placed in the class room having the best 
record for the preceding month. 

A student’s record of cleanliness should count toward 
his hygiene or physical activities grade. 

OOMMUNICAELE DISEASE CONTROL. 

As shown above, a teacher should know' the common 
symptoms of communicable diseases for the protection 
of the students and himself. Any student with suspi- 
cious symptoms should be sent to his home or to the 
dispensary and if infected should not be permitted 
to enter school until he receives a doctor’s certificate 
stating that he is completely cured. If communicable 
disease is not detected early, the entire school may 
become infected. The teacher should note the condi- 
tion of the students during the daily morning inspec- 
tion. The following chart should be studied by 
teachers^ : 

For Teachers. 

Signs of Health Disorders and Physical Defects 
in School Children. 

The following signs of disorder have been arranged in 
three groups for the use of teachers in detecting possible 
health and physical defects in children under their care. 

Group I contains signs of disorder which call for 
immediate attention. 

Group II names signs of abnormality pointing to more 
chronic disorders which should be remedied early. 

Group III contains indications of disturbance which 
are imx)ortant in connection with other signs of physical 
disorder. 

Group I. 

Signs. 

Sore throat 
Earache 
Ear discharge 
Running nose 


^ Wood, Thomas B., and Rowell, Hugh Grant. Health 
Supervision and Medical Inspection of Schools ^ i:)p. 304-106. 


( Disorders of nose, 
throat and ear. 
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iSore eyes of any kind 
Styes . , 

■Oongestcd eyes (red or bloodshot) 
‘Dizziness 
Flushed face 
Ohill . . 

Headache 
Eruptions 
Nausea 
■\^omiting 
Ttunning nose 
Congested eyes 
‘Cough .. 

Fits 

Fainting 

Enlarged glands in neck . . 

Puffiness of face and eyes 
Shortness of breath 
Unusual pain anywhere . . 
Peculiar postures when reading 
Poor reading or spelling . , 
Prominent teetli 
Poor articulation 
Broken teeth . . . . 

Mai nutrition . . . . 

Irritability . . . . 

Bad temper 

Undue emotion of any sort 
Frequent requests to go out 
‘Timidity 
Stammering 
Cruelty 
Moroseness 
Solitary habits . . 

Undue embarrassment 
Undue activity . . 

Misbehaviour 
Deficient iveight 
Pallor 
Lassitude 

Perverted tastes (food) 

BloW’ mentality . . 

Peculiar or faulty postures 
U nder- development 
.Excessive fat 
Low endurance . . 

Disinclination to play 
Fatigue 


I Eye disorders and 
f defects. 


Contagious diseases. ■ 


I Nervous disorders. 

I ' Nu trit io nai and gen- 
j eral distui*bances, 

1 Eye disorders and 
j defects. 

! Teeth defects. 


\ N e r vous d i sord ers . 


NutritioTml and gen- 
eral disturbances. 
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......Signs." ■ . 

Pigeon-toed gait 
Shuffling, inelastic walk . . 
Exaggerated knee action in walk- 
ing . . . . . . 

Shifting from foot to foot . . 

Standing on outer edge of feet 
Standing on inner side of feet, heels 
turned out 
Locking knees 

Leaning against wall or desk 
Shoes run over at either side 
Wearing out of soles asymmetri- 
cally .. .. 

Twitching of foot muscles 

Group II 


Mouth breathing 
T^ond breathing . . 

Nasal voice 
Catarrh, 

Frequent colds . . 

Offensive breatli 
Chronic cough . . 

Deafness 
Twitching of lips 
Headache 

Headache 
Crossed eye 
Squinting 

Holding book too near face 

Decayed teeth 
Discoloration of teeth 
Crooked teeth 
Offensive breath 

Inability to hold objects at will 
Spasmodic movements 
Twitching of eye, face or any part 
of body 
Nail biting 
Perverted tastes 
Sex disturbances 

Pains in feet 
Toeing markedly out 
Platfoot gait 
Swelling, puffiness of feet 
Excessive perspiration of feet 


j- Defects of feet and 
legs and defective 
movements. 


Disorders of nose^ 
throat, ear and 

organs of respira- 
tion. 


[.Eye disorders and. 
defects. 


Teeth defects. 


j-Nervous disorders. 
Defects of feet. 


M 
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Signs. 

Unequal height of shoulders 
Flat chest .. . , 

Round back and shoulders 
’Stooping 


Incorrect jKjsture. 


. ) Uisorders 

r 

•) 


of nose, 
throat •and car. 


Group III, 

Prominent upper teeth . . 

Blank expression 
Slow mentality . . . , 

Poor physical development 
Inattention .. 

Blow progress . . • * 
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HEALTH INSTEUCTTOI^ A:ND ■ 

■ THE 'BEYELOPMEOT OF HEALTH HABITS. 

Health is the foundation of an efficient and happy 
existence, and whatever can be done to eliminate the 
causes of poor health should unquestionably be done. 
A healthy population is a nation's greatest asset. It 
is estimated that approximately seventeen millions (one 
and seven-tenths crores) of lives are lost each year 
due to preventable causes.^ The loss of lives during 
the entire World War was approximately seven millions 
(seventy lakhs).- That the rate of deatlis from pre- 
ventable causes is high in India is shown by the fact 
that the average length of life is less than twenty- 
five years, which is about half as high as in Western 
countries. When these figures are considered in rela- 
tion to financial loss due to loss of time and wages 
the figures are no less startling. It is estimated that 
the United States loses annually about three billions 
of dollars (nine hundred crores of rupees) due to pre- 
ventable disease.^ Stupendous sums are also estimated 
for European countries. The loss in India undoubtedly 
runs into staggering figures. In addition to the loss 
of human life and money are the immeasurable loss of 
family happiness and the untold sufiering and inter- 
ference with progress. Money spent in the work of 
health education pays larger dividends than that spent 
in any other field of human betterment. 

There are two main canses of poor health. One is 
ignorance ; the other a failure to apply knowledge of 
health to every-day life. Health knowledge and the 
development of health' habits necessarily go hand in 
hand. If knowledge of this type is not put into use its 

1 Winslow and WillianoLSon, The Laws of Health and Hoio 
to Teach Them, p. 6, 

2 Ibid. 
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value is practically nil. For tliat reason tlie main empliasis 
in exincational institutions^ so far as health education 
is concerned, should he on the development of health 
habits. Such a task cannot be accomplished in one 
class of hygiene or other health subject, but should 
be a part of the work of every teacher and incorporat- 
ed in every subject as far as possible. 

The aims of health education, according to the 
report of a committee headed by Br. Thomas D. Wood, 
are as follows 

“1. To instruct cliildren and youth so that they may 
conserve and improve their own health. 

“2. To establish in them health habits and principles 
of living which throughout their school life and in later years, 
will assure that abundant vigor and vitality which x)rovide 
the basis for the greatest haxjpiness and service, in personal, 
family, and community life. 

‘‘ 3. To influence parents and other adults, through 
the health education x>rogramme for children, to better habits 
and attitudes, so , that the school may become an effective 
agency for the promotion of the social aspects of health educa- 
tion in the family and community as well as in the school 
itself. 

“ 4. To improve the individual and community life of 
the future ; to insure a better second generation, and a still 
better third generation ; a healthier and fitter nation and 
race.” 

These aims apply to every country and every 
race, althoiigli the accomplishment of them will vary 
in each country and section of a country according to 
their special needs. 

Health Subjects. 

Personal and group hygiene, physiology, mental 
hygiene, sex hygiene and first aid are the essential 
health subjects to be taught in schools. They should 
be combined into a health education course, and taught 
progressively fro n class to class, the subject-matter 

1 Joint Committo.^ on Health Problems in Education 
(United States), heaJed by Thomas I). Wood. Health 
Hduccdion, p). 7. 
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being suited to the mental and physiological age of the 
students. The chief problem in teaching such, a course 
is in determining the material to be covered^ that is^ 
to instruct the school children during thtdr scliool life 
in the essential facts necessary for their own health 
and well-being. This must be done before a suitable 
syllabus in health education can be drawn up. Tlie 
following is a suggested list of such health material 
all of which every boy should know by the time of 
graduation from high school: 

A. The relation of health to the inclividnah to the home and 

to society. 

1. Loss of iuiman life due to preventable disease. 

2. Loss of money duo to preventable causes. 

3. Effect of ignorance on hapj)iness and human pro- 

gress. 

4. Need for practical application of health knowledge. 

B. Eood. 

1. Food and growth. Best test of health in young is 

growth. 

Age-height-weight standards. 

2. The digestive system, 

(а) The mouth : teeth, salivary glands. 

(б) The pharyn:x. 

ic) The sesophagus. 

{d) The stomach : the small intestine ; the pancreas 
and liver ; the large intestine. 

3. Food — kinds and effects. 

(a) Definition of food. 

{&) Building and repair. 

(1) Protein or “ body bricks”. 

Function. 

Tyrjes — Incomplete: those which will sus- 
tain life, but not produce growth; those 
. which will not sustain life. 

Complete : those which both sustain life 
and promote grow’th. (Milk the most 
perfect food for children.) 

Pz*actically no provision in body for storage of 
protein. Danger of eating too mxich protein. 

(2) Mineral salts. 

Relation to bones and teeth and soft i^arts 
of body. 

Types — alkaline and acid. 

Where found. 
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' (c) .Fiiel foods. 

, (1) Types-- . ^ 

Starchy foods. 

Sugars" 

Pats and hydrocarbons. 

(2) Pimctions. 

(3) Quantities of each needed. 

{d) H ego kiting foods. 

(1) Pimction, 

(2) Types — ^mineral salts, water, ballast or bulk, 

hard foods, vitamins or protective sub- 
stances, 

(3) Importance to health. 

4. Beverages and food accessories, 

Kinds and effects, 

(1) Alcohol, toddy. 

(2) Coffee, tea. 

(3) Aerated drinks. 

5. ITygiene of nutrition. 

(a) Wise choice of food. Well-balanced diet. 

{h) Pood values and body needs. 

(<?) 3?’ood digestibility. 

{d) Food poisons. 

\e) Correct eating habits : proi^er chewing, cleanli- 
ness, mental attitude. 

(/) Hegular evacuation. 

(< 7 ) Proper preparation of food. 

(h) Buying best combinations of food with funds 
available. 

6. Suggestions for teachers. 

(a) Monthly height and weight measurements. 

(5) Mid-day lunch at school. 

(c) Advice to undernourished students. 

\d) Parents’ and teachers’ get-togethers to consider 
problems. 

(e) Creation of a desire in the students to eat proper 
food in order to grow normally. ^ * 

(/) Posting of height and weight charts on bulletin 
boards. 

{(f) TTse of piactical illustrations as uauch as possible. 

(h) 'Hygienic feeding in hostels. 

(i) Experimenting by planting seeds in dilKerent 

soils and noting effect on plants. 


C. Personal cleanliness. 

1. K elation to health. 

2. The skin. 
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(a) Functions. 

(b) Structure ; sweat glands, sense organs, hair, oil 

■■ glands., . , 

(c) Body temperatxire. 

3. Cleanliness of skin. 

(a) Use ol soap. 

{b) Wasliing tlie liands frequently : upon lising,. 
before meals, upon retiring. 

Washing the face, neck, ears. 

Bathing, 

Brushing and washing the hair. 

Keeping the nails clean and cut short. 

4. Teeth. 

(a) Importance of clean teeth. 

(b) K elation of decaye<i teetli to general health. 

(c) Buies for brushing and cleaniiig. 

5. Oleanliness of nose and mouth. 

(a) Never cough or sneeze at ot tiers. 

{b) Keep hands away from nose and mouth. 

Danger to self and others. 

(c) Keep pens and pencils away from mouth. 

(d) Let teacher know if throat is sore. 

6. Clothing. 

{a) C'Onifort, cleanliness, neatness, suitability, care. 

\b) Haianful effects of elotlies worn tiglitdy about 
the waist. 

7. Feet and shoes. 

{a) Effect of foot ailments on |.>hysieal (dficiency. 

(&) Keep feet dry and clean. Danger of w€‘t feet. 

(c) Effects of poor-fitting s]io<‘s : corns, bunions,, 
etc. ■ 

8. Suggestions for teachers. 

(a) Inspect the students each morning for cleanlD 
ness. Make a rule that each student must 
come to school neat and clean. 

(7?) Use cleanliness charts. 

D. Air and sunlighr. 

1. Belation to national vitality* 

. Description of respiratory system, 

. Contents of air. . 

. Important features of ventilation ; 
humidity, freshness. 

5. Draughts. Kelation to colds. 

6. Chief sources of impurities in air. 

7. Nature’s agents for purifying air. 

8. Danger of impure air. 

9. Sleeping with the head uncovered a,t night, 

tance. 


motion, coolness,. 


Tmpor- 
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-10. Effect of exercise on the lungs. 

11. The value of sunlight. 

1 2 . Tuberculosis. 

Clauses, i)redisposing factors, prevention, treat- 
■ment. 

IJh The out-door life. 

Tl. Correct way to breathe. 

Mouth breathing and its effect on the teeth. 
Relation of breathing to tonsils and adenoids. 

10. Suggestions for teachers. 

(a) Teach students how to breathe properly. 

(b) Use practical experiments as much as possible. 

Examples : Cover one plant and leave another 
uncovered and note what hapi^ens. 

I^eave one plant in a shady spot and another 
in the sunshine for several days and note 
results. 

E. Evacuation. 

1. Importance of regular evacuation. 

2. Harmful effects of evacuating on public roads or 

where people walk. 

Spread of disease, hookworm, etc. 

ik Suggestions for teachers. 

(a) Create a feeling of responsibility for public health, 

(b) Make it a rule that students must use latrines 

and urinals. 

F. Insect pests and their relation to disease. 

1 . Unhappiness, loss of time and money due to diseases 

spread by insects and vermin. 

2. Life liistory of insects and how they spread disease. 

{a) Mosquitoes and malaria. 

(6) Fleas and how they spread plague through rats. 

(c) Bed-bugs and how they spread leprosy, tuber- 

culosis, skin diseases, etc. 

id) Flies and how they spread cholera, dysentery, 
soi’e eyes, etc. 

(e) lice, sandflies, ants, itch insects and ticks and 
how they spread disease. 

3. How to prevent the spread of diseases by insects. 

{a) Personal and home cleanliness. 

(b) Evacuation in suitable places. 

(c) Proper disposal of refuse and excrement, 

(1) Domestic refuse, stable litter, street litter. 

(2) Methods of disposing of refuse and litter: 
^ Putting in a pit. 

Destroying by fire. 

Selling. 
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(3) Methods of disposing of exereiiient : 

The dry system . 

The wet system. 

Incineration. 

Biological treatment, 

(d) Cover food with netting and store it under cover. 

(e) Sleep under a net. Protect babies from insects, 

(f) Destroy insects. Use of in>secticides. 

(gf) Buy clean food and only from, xnercliants with 
clean and insect-proof stands. 

(h) Campaign against insects. 

G. Communicable diseases and their prevention. 

1. Unhappiness, suffering, loss of time and money due 

to communicable diseases, 

2. Delation to national vitality. 

3. Importance of precautionary measures. 

4. Meaning of word “ communicable”. 

5. Causes of illness. 

(a) Infection by germs. 

(b) Contagion. 

(c) Excessive exposure to the sun’s rays. 

(d) Chill. 

(e) Indiscretion in eating and drinking. 

(/) Uncleanliness. 

6. How germs spread. 

(a) Contact -with infected person. 

(b) Contact with sputum and excreta from sick 

person. 

(c) By disease-carrying insects. 

(d) Taking food and drink containing germs. 

(e) Uncleanliness of x>erson and surroundings. 

7. Communicable diseases, 

(а) Cholera : causes, symptoixis and xjrecautlons. 

(б) Dysentery : causes, 'symptoms and jxrecautlons. 

(c) Plague ; causes, symptoms and j>reeautions. 

Importance of inoculation. 

(d) Enteric or typhoid fever : causes, symptoms and 

precautions. 

(e) Tuberculosis : causes, symptoms and precautions. 

Importance of fresh air and sunshine. 

(/) 8mall-pox : cause, symptoms and precaiitions.. 
Importance of vaccination. 

8. Suggestions for teachers. 

(a) See that all students are vaccinattHl. 

{b) Urge inoculation when necessary. ^ 

(c) Stress personal cleanliness and cleanliness in 
hostels. 
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(d) Make the school suri^oundings a good example to 

the students, 

H. Water. 

1. Importance to life, 

2. Why impure water spreads disease quickly. 

3. Banger of relying on the appearance of water. 

4. Sources. 

(w) Upland surface water. 

(5) Bain water. 

(c) Ordinary surface water. 

Id) Biver water. 

(e) Wells and springs. 

5. Wholesome water : springs and deep wells. 

(y. Suspicio\is water : upland surface water, stored rain 
water, 

7. Bangerous water : ordinary surface water, river 

water, shallow well water. 

8. How water is polluted. 

(а) At its source: bathing, washing clothes, refuse. 

(6) Buring storage : exposure, unclean containers. 

(c) Buring transit. 

9. How wells are polluted. 

{a) Excreta and filth seeping into well through the 
gro\md. 

(б) Impure water dripping back into well from bath- 

ing, washing of clothing or cooking utensils,, 
etc. 

(c) Lack of protection on top of well, allowing dust,, 
flies, etc., to enter, 

10. Protection of wells. 

(a) Proper construction, 

(b) Care of surroundings. No excreta or rubbish 

should be allowed in the vicinity of wells. 

(c) Sanitary buckets. 

11. Methods of purifying water: boiling, distillation^ 

filtration, precipitation, use of germicides. 

12. Sanitary drinking cups. 

I. Exercise. 

1. B elation to national vitality. 

2. Belation to health. 

(a) Physical, mental and moral effects. Sports- 

manship. 

(b) Injurious effects of sedentary life on heart, lungs, 

muscles and mind. 

3. Brief description of muscles and bones. Muscles 

one-half body weight. 

4. Value of varied activities : games, sports, athletics, 

gymnastics, drill, walking, swimming, camping. 
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5. Suitability of exercise. 

{a) In relation to climate. 

{h) In relation to age. 

(c) In relation to occupation. 

6. Importance of an activity hobby. ^Manual training, 
gardening, games, etc. 

J. Posture. 

1. Explain and demonstrate good sitting and standing 

postures. 

2. The value of good postui’e. 

3. The effects of poor posture. 

4. Types of ].)Oor posture. 

5. Causes of poor posture. 

{a) Muscular wea,kness and deformity. 

(Z>) ignorance of correct posture, and (iarelessness. 

(c) Malnutrition and poor healtli. 

(d) Lack of proper exercise. 

(e) Wrong types of exercise. 

6. Suggestions for teachers. 

{a) Emphasize good posture during classes. 

(b) Give posture tests. (See Chapter V.) 

‘K. Eyes. 

1. Demands on the eye in this modern age. 

2. Brief description of the eye. 

3. Preventable causes of poor eyes : 

(a) Bad glares. 

From white walls. 

From strong sunlight. 

(b) Facing light day after day for long periods of 

time. 

(c) Continual reading of wrong types of piint. 

(d) Continual reading and writing with the work 

too close to the eyes. 

(e) Continual reading at night with a poor light. 

(/) Hubbing eyes with dirty hands. 

(g) Wiping eyes with dirty cloths or towels. 

(h) Infection tom house flies or ox>hthaImic flies. 

4. Preventatives : 

(a) Proi)er reading and writing positions. 

(b) Have the best light come tom the left. 

(c) Eliminate glares. 

{d) Shade windows when the sun is shining through 
on the desks. 

(e) Read books with suitable print, 

(/) Personal cleanliness, 
o. Symptoms of eye trouble, 

I). Importance of wearing glasses when necessary. 

7. Eflects of eye strain on school work. 

5. Suggestions for teachers. 
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(a) Test the eyes of all the children at the beginning" 
of the school year and let those students with 
poor eyes sit in the front seats. 

(5) See that the room is properly lighted and the 
students properly seated. 

(c) Keep blackboards clean. 


ImiJortance of normal hearing to mental development.. 
Brief descj-iption of the ear. 

Cleanliness of ear. 

Suggestions for teachers. 

(a) Give a hearing test at the joeginning of the school, 
year (see Chapter XI) and have students with 
poor hearing sit near the front of the room. 


. Relation of sleep and rest to nerves and other parts, 
of the body. 

. Amount needed. 

. Importance of regular sleeping habits. “ Early to- 
bed, early to rise....” 

. Importance "of good ventilation. Danger of covering 
head. 

Mental hygiene. 

. Relation of the mind to the body. 

. Value of a healthy, normal mind. 

. What constitutes a healthy mind : 

(a) A healthy feeling tone. 

How do you ordinarily feel ? Depressed or 
cheerful ? Optimistic or pessimistic ? Vv ell or 
unhealthy ? 

(5) Energetic and well-regulated will. 

Do you get things done or do you procrasti- 
nate ? Do you accept responsibility or do you 
shirk ? Have you healthy impulses or are you lazy? 

(c) Well-T*egulated instincts or habits : nutrition,, 
sex, fear, self-consciousness. 

Is your appetite normal or are you fussy about- 
y^our food ? Are you abnormally interested in ^ 
sex ? Have you the right attitude toward sex ? 

Are you afraid of the dark ? Do you 
courage ? Are you afraid of the future ? 
you foolhardy ? Are ymi rash ? . O 

Are y^'ou self-conscious and embarrassej^Ffn 
presence of others ? ^ 

(d) Efficient intelligence. V 

Do you see things as they are, or ar^yc^bli^- 
ed by x)rejudice ? Do you seek trutli aidd Acilfacy 
or do y^oii allow yourself to be decdfvje^? '^Jlave 
you a healthy philosophy of life ? U ^ 
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4. Causes of mental depression and \¥arry. 

(a) Physical : disease, bad teeth, constipation, 
flabby muscles, hidden ailments, insulticieiit 
sleep, insutlicient activity, poor diet. 

(&) Mental : comfjlex environment, abnormal expecta- 
tions, wrong attitxidc toward situations in life. 

5. Effect of climate on mind. 

6. Necessity for an aim in life, 

7. Ideals of service. 

(а) Value of voluntary service to the individual himself. 

(б) Value of voluntary service to th<‘ nation. 

O. Sex hygiene.^ 

Ages 5 to 8. 

Nai-ure study. 

1 . First series : 

(а) Plants. 

Germinating seeds and growing plants. Origin and 
use of seeds to the plant world and to man. 

(б) Animals. 

Animal families— birds, pets. 

Mating and home life of birds. 

Care of young birds. 

2. Second series ; 

(a) Plants. 

Life activities. 

Comparison of plants with animals. 

Conditions for proper growth and development 
of plants compared with animals. 

(h) Animals. 

Continuation of study of animal families. 

3. Third series : 

(a) Plants. 

Study of seedlings and coxnparison of their parts 
with those of seeds soaked in water for about 24 
'hours. 

Function and behaviour of each part of seed during 
germination. 

Seed dispersal. Bring typical kinds to class. 
Usefulness of such provisions. 

(&) Animals. 

Continuation of study of animal families. 


^ I am indebted to the State of Ohio Department of Educa- 
tion Syllabus, Physical EdueaHon and Eygime., for many 
of the ideas under this heading, pp. 122-125. 
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Ageh 9 TO 11. 

Nature study. 

1 . First series : 

(a) Plants. 

flow baby plants got into the seed. 

I^arts oi flowers and their functions. 

(b) Animals. 

Origin and early development of a few typical 
animals, such as : frog, chick, rabbit, bird, fish. 

2. Second series : 

(a) Plants, 

Description of pollination and fertilization, using 
such terms as “ father ” part for the sperm cell 
of the pollen grain and “mother” part for egg cell. 

(b) Animals. 

Eelative^ length of gestation period in a few 
mammals, including human beings. 

Care of young. 

Observation of animal families. 

Ages 12 to 14. 

1, , First series : 

(a) Bioloify and. general science. 

(1) plants. 

Continuation of the study of reproduction. 
Cross pollination and how effected. 

Work of some great naturalist (very brief). 
Fjlementary principles relating to plant breeding. 

(2) Animals. 

Principles relating to animal breeding. 

(b) Physical education and hygiene. 

(1) For boys : 

Importance of internal secretions. 

Male reproductive organs. 

Attitude toward members of opposite sex. 
Trath about improper habits. 

(2 } For girls : 

Corresponding material. 

2. Second series : 

(a) Biology and general science. 

(1) plants. 

Elementary eugenics. 

Meaning of terms : heredity, variation, hy- 
bridization, control of environment. 

(2) x\mmals. 

Review of reproduction of typical animal 
forms with additional explanations. 

(b) Physical education and. hygiene. 

(1) For boys : 

Significant changes at puberty. 

Elementary facts about venereal disease. 
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(2) For girls : 

Significaiit changes at piiTberty. 

Explanation of menstnmtion. 

Elementary human embryology* 

Optional : most significant fact about venereal 
disease. 

Ages 15 to 18. 

1. Biology, geyieral science, nature study. 

(а) Beproduction ill typical animals and plants from. 

all the larger groups, 

(б) Significance of sex, including study of secondary 

characteristics. 

(c) Plant and animal breeding. 

(d) Mendel’s Law. 

(e) Belation of sex to national problems. 

(/) Elementary embryology . 

2. Sociology and economics. 

(a) Eugenics. 

{h) Belation of sex to national problems. 

(c) History of the family. The Kallikak and Edwards 
families. 

id) Contribution of sex toward higher things of life 
{e) Prostitution and venereal disease. 

(/) Double standard versus single standard of 
morality. 

(j?) Morons and feeble-minded. 

{%) Housing problems. 

(i) Amusements and recreation. 

3. Physiology and hygiene. 

(a) For boys : 

B'unctions and activities of the human male* 
reproductive organs. 

Seminal emissions. 

Quacks. 

Continence and health. 

As much of an understanding of women’s sex 
nature as will contribute to an intelligent and 
wholesome attitude tow^ard girls and women. 

(&) For girls : 

Corresponding facts. 

4. English. 

(а) Create taste for good literature. 

(б) Show harm of vulgar literature found in many books 

and magazines, 

(c) In the study of literature, consider sex in relation 

to high ideals. 

(d) Essays concerning high ideals. 
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, Bmergency sex teaclung.^' . 

Foiv boys in Classes VIII, IX, X and XI, to be given in 
from three to six lectures. It is to be xmderstood that 
this type of sex teacliing is to be used as emergency 
teaching only. It is far more desirable to introduce 
a progressive course as above. 

1. Every living thing is born of a parent. 

None come into the world of themselves. 

Fruit from tree or plant. 

Birds, fishes, insects, animals. 

Human beings from egg. 

2. Four ways of reproduction : 

{a) Division of one cell. The mother disappears. 

(b) Budding and separating. Potatoes, ginger, etc. 

(c) Plants : male and female in one. 

Others where sexes are found in separate x>lants. 

(d) Higher orders where male and female are quite 

separate. Fishes, birds, animals. 

(1) Plants prox>agate from seeds ; higher orders 

from eggs. 

(2) Two methods in higher orders : 

Development oj egg after separation from 
mother. 

In fishes the eggs are fertilized after sepa- 
ration from motlier. 

In birds the eggs are fertilized before leaving 
the mother. If this is not done the eggs w'ill 
have no life in them. 

Development of egg inside the mother until 
young are ready to be born. 

Human beings and most animals. 

Eggs protected and cared for inside mother. 

3. Important function of male. 

The giver of life. 

In that respect he is like the Creator Himself. 

Sad that this matter is talked of in vulgar 
language, in impure stories and in songs. 

4. The sex organs, a workshop where strength, energy 

manhood and life are manufactured. 

(a) Function of glands of the body. 

(1) External secretions: saliva, bile, gastric juice, 
etc. 


^ This outline was prepared from a series of lectures given 
by the Rev. W. B. Gordon in Jubbulpore, India, and is used 
with his permission. 
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(2) Internal secretioBS ; 

Thyroid gland : aids growtlu A weak thyroid 
gland will result in a dwarfed, idiotic, weak 
and helpless individual. Pixample : a i non tally 
deficient boy restored witli tlie thyroid of an 
executed man. 

liver ; for both external and internal secre- 
tions. 

(b) Show picture of male sex organs. 

(1) Testicles are glands which have both external 
and internal secretions. 

(a) Sperniatozoa or male sex cell. 

Lies dormant until excited. 

Jn picture of sex organs describe ]>urpo8e of 
Cowper’s gland, prostate gland, etc, and of semen. 

(b) The internal secretions from tcssticles go into blood 

stream and aid growtli of boy into manhood. 
Explain dilfference between stallion and gelding, 
bull and ox, man and eunuch : result of removal of 
testicles. 

Self-abuse does the very same thing in that it 
deprives the boy of life-giving (jualities. Difference : 
hope for the eunuch gone forever, but liope for the 
boy if he quits, 

(c) Difference in small boy, ^'outh and man due to 
the fact that the workshop begins after the age 
of twelve. 

(1) Effect of sex development : 

In animals : horns, teeth, mane, deep voice. 

In birdvS : fine plumage. 

In boys : deep voice, hair on face, hardening 
of muscles, general development of organs of 
the body. Not fully mature until age 25. 

(2) Warn against those who say that it is necessary 

to get rid of semen occasiomiily. 

Night emissions natural. 

How to prevent an excess of night emissions. 
Man is wonderfully made. His temple or body 
is indeed holy. Heavy x^anishnumt to those 
who dishonour that temple. A riidi reward to* 
those who treat it with reverence, 
lift this subject from the mire into which bad 
men have dragged it. 

(8) Advice to those who Imve acquired bad habits. 
Quit. Practise self-control. 

Keep thoughts pure. Think good tilings. 

Memorize inspiring passages of poems. 

Avoid bad company. 

, Shun bad songs, the nautch, books and stories. 
Take hope ; have courage. 
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5. The female organs. 

(a) We discnssed the factories for the creation of life ixk 
the male. We shall now talk of these factories in 
the female, 

(h) Two factories called ovaries (show drawings of 
ovaries and uteiais). 

(1) They produce: 

Internal secretions that give strength, red "blood 
and attractive womanly qualities. 

Eggs, You have thought of birds as coming*- 
from eggs. How wonderful that you wero 
born from an egg! 

(2) One egg developed in the ovary at a time* 

usually. 

Covering hursts, egg (so tiny — invisible to the- 
naked eye) comes down the tubes. 

This takes about two weeks. Haii>like projec- 
tions xmsh it along. Comes down into the* 
uterus every 28 days. Women suffer much 
pain when this happens. They need the- 
sympathy of men. We make them do hard 
work at this time, wdiich is wrong. 

There is no life in this egg. If spermatozoa 
should enter womb, it instinctively knows’ 
that the egg is for it ; it enters and gives life.. 
(c) What happens ^vhen egg becomes fertilized : 

Egg fastens itself to the side of the uterus and 
gradually increases until the birth of the* 
child, after nine months. 

The wonder of it all is that you and I came from 
that tiny spermatozoa and egg which have 
combined. 

Woman’s function a most sacred one. 
Motherhood the greatest sacrifice. 

Sometimes gives her life for her yoxing. 

Gives her life attending to young. 

\d) Women’s place in the development of the race. 

Healthy, happy -womanhood most important.. 
Should "be treated with resx^ect. 

6. Venereal diseases. 

(a) Relation to the health of the race. 

{b) Types of venereal disease. 

(1) Chancroid. 

(2) Gonorrhoea. Elow transmitted. 

How it spreads in the body : penis, bladder,, 
kidneys, testicles. 

Not cured when it appears so externally. 

Quack doctors cannot cure this disease. 
Responsible for much blindness, etc,, in babies- 
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May remain domiant in the body for years. 

Wot always woman’s fault when she cannot 
bear children. More often tiie fault of the 
male. 

(3) Syphilis. How transmitted. 

Most deadly disease. 

Enters the blood. 

Affects the vital organs, especially the brain 
and spinal cord. 

7. Man is responsible for most of the iinliappiness in 
the world because of - ignomnee and sclllshness. 

Need for a rational attitude toward sex', 

A patriotic dxity to keep the race clean and to give 
w^oman the respect and regard which are her due. 

Q. First aid. 

1. The human body — brief description. 

2. Accidents and preventable diseases. 

Causes : 

Poor physical condition. Lack of physical skills. 
Putting pins, etc., in the mouth. 

Putting foreign bodies in the ear or nose. 

Playing with matches or near a fire. 

C^areless handling of knives and otlmr sharp 
instruments. 

Evacuation in public places. 

Contact with sick persons. 

Too much medicine. 

Neglect of cuts and wounds. 

Eating and drinking questionable substances. 
Playing in dangerous places. 

Plies, mosquitoes, rats, filth, 

3. First aid. 

{a) Definition of term. 

(6) E'irst aid material. 

(c) General directions for rendering first- aid. 

(1) Injuries in which the skin is not pierced: bruises, 
strains, sprains, dislocations, fractures. 

(2) Injuries in which the skin is pierced or broken : 
wounds and haemorrhages, nose-bleed, abdominal 
wounds, wounds in which foreign bodies remain, 

(3) Injuries from heat, cold, electricity ; burns, 
scalds. 

(4) Unconsciousness, partial or complete : 

Shock, electric shock, fainting, haemorrhage, 

alcoholism. 

Apoplexy and brain injuries, sunstroke, beat 
prostration, exhaustion, suffocation, drown- 
ing. Schafer’s method of artificial respiration. 
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(5) Poisoning, 

Sources : herbs, shrubs, toadstools, drugs,. 

stings of insects, snake bites. 

Kinds : acids, alkalies, narcotics. 

Treatment. 

Carrying the injured; fractures and sprains,, 
haemorrhages, sunstroke, heat prostration, poisons,, 
exhaustion. 

{e) Common emergencies ; cranap or colic, chill from, 
exposure, nervous shock, croup, neuralgia of face,, 
toothache, earache, styes, grit in eye. 

(/} .Bandaging. 

(<7) Pressure points; use of tourniquet. 

B. Public health organizations. 

1. Names end functions. 

2. How they may be used. 

S. Dnigs, quacks, and money-making schemes. 

1. The relation to national health. 

2. Use of modern medical man’s knowledge. 

3. vSuperstition. 

4. Common harmful practices. 

T. Excretion. 

1. How the body wastes are disposed of. 

(a) Lungs. 

{h) Skin. 

The skin as an index to health. 

Care of the skin. 

(c) Intestines. 

Importance of regular and efficient evacuation. 
Causes of constipation ; poor posture, lack of 
tone, chronic appendicitis, .lack of exercise, lack 
of sufficient water, unhygienic food, irregular- 
habits of evacuation. 

Normal Schools. 

The teaching of health subjects in normal schools* 
should be considered from two angles ; first, the infor- 
mation required by the students themselves for their- 
own personal benefit ; second, the information required, 
by them as teachers of health subjects. In addition 
to the above outline of material, tbe following should 
be used: 
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A. School hygiene, 

1 . Health tnl schools and the student’s healti i . 

2. The school-room. 

(a) Windows and light. 

(h) Colour of walls. 

(c) Sun shades. 

(d) Cleanliness, 

(e) Freedom from dampness. 

3. School equipment. 

(а) Desks and seats. 

(1^ Effects of poor seating. 

/ 0 ^Ph e seat * 

Shape, 'slant, support for the back, proper height 
(feet flat on the floor). 

Relation to seat, desk top slant, movable top, 
proper height. 

(б) Blackboards. 

Strong black paper (for temporary work). 
Slate blackboards (commonly m use). . 
Plaster-covered brick or wood with paintea 
' surface. Tendency to blister and peel. _ 
Painted sheets of heavy glass (very expensive). 

(2) Importance of keeping clean. 

(31 Location. „ , 

(4r) Proper height from the floor for eacli grade. 

(c) Blackboard erasers. Importance of frequent clean- 

ing. 

(d) Toilets. . 

( 1 ) Location and ventilation. 

(2) Equipment per 50 students. 

(3) TJrinals and latrines. 

(4) Cleanliness. 

(5) Rifles. 

(<?) Drinking water facilities. , 

(1) Care of springs and wells. . 

(2) Covered gamlas, di|>per, individual drink g. 

cups. 

(/) First aid kit. 

(1) Necessity for every school. 

(2) Educational value. 

(3) Contents. 

4. Hostels. 

(a) Light for study. . 

(b) Ventilation. 

(c) Cleanliness. 

{d) Age segregation. 

(e) Supervision, 
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5. School grounds. 

(а) Cleanliness. Not to be iised for evacuation. 

(б) Attractiveness. 

( 0 ) Playing fields. 

(1) Freedom from stones and obstacles. 

(2 ) Cleanliness and freedom from dust. 

(3) Shade. 

Cl) How to mark fields. 

6. The teacher’s health. 

\a) Importance for efficient teaching. 

(d) Importance of a good example. 

7. Mid-day lunch. Necessity. 

8. Posture of the school child. 

(а) Need for constant attention. 

(б) Plow to teach good posture. 

9. Developing health habits in school children. 

(a) The duty of the school. 

(5 y Daily inspection. 

(1) Personal cleanliness : face, hands, feet, nails,, 
teeth, hair, clothing. 

(2) Attention to cuts, etc. 

(3) Immediate treatment of illness, 

(4 ) Use of cleanliness charts. 

10. Physical and medical examinations. Importance. 

B. PUxercise, 

1. Types of exercise ; 

Organic. 

Corrective, 

Skills. 

2. Muscular activity at the different stages of develop- 

ment. 

3. Sex and exercise. 

4. Exercise for the school boy. 

(«} Need for counteracting the inactivity of the 
school-room. 

(1)) The need for exercise and recreation out-of-doors. 

(c) Activities for primary schools : 

(1) Age of indtation and individuality. 

(2) Typical programme fora 40-minate period. 

(3) Activities ; story plays, imitative activities 
singing games and other games, imitative and 
elementary calisthenics and m.arching. 

(d) Activities for middle schools ; 

(1) Need for sufficient exercise to produce deep 

breathing. 

(2) Physiological needs. 

(3) The instructional x)eriod. 
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and speed exercises 


Typical programnie : _ 

8 niimites for marching 

Indian clubs, dumbbells, lathi, la7.mtn, order 
imvements; arm and log exercises; trunk 

20 ruinutes for games, self-testing aotiviti - 

Keep the boys active. Arrange a competitive 
programnae. 

ImporTancp^'or'developing physical skills and 

Gamts^'-space^Ivailable and its fffi«®t use^ 
Tyi^es of gaines : small space and large Bp< 
Tournaments, 

Seasonal activities. 

Igediefgbt-weight divisions for competition. 
Sportsmanship. 

(5) The relief drill period. 

Purpose. , T 

Exercises to be used. 

5, Exercise for the teacher. ^ 

(o) The teacher as an example to the students. 

(6) Need for a play hobby. 

(e) Supervision of games : 

(1) Importance of enforcing rules. 

(2) Participation by the teaclier. 

It) Make^^physica activities as important as any 
other subject. 

6. Examinations in physical activities. 

€. Eyes and ears. , . 

1. ^The importance of a pleasant, distinct voice m a 

teacher. 

2. How to test eyes and ears. 

.S Indications of eye and ear delects. 

4. Arrangement in the classroom ot children with defee 

tive ears or eyes. 

p. Sex hygiene. 

1, Universal need for sex knowledge. 

2 ! Besults of ignorance. 

5, Physical activity and sex. 
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4. Literature an.d sex. 

5. Environment and sex. 

O. Effects of excessive sexual activity. 

7. Improper habits and their effects. 

S. Venereal diseases ; types, causes, effects. 

9. Importance of wholesome attitude toward women. 

{a) Woman’s place in the development of the race. 

(6) Women and children. 

10. Control of thoughts. 

11. Drugs, quacks, and money-making schemes, 

12. Descriptions of reproductive system. 

13. Cxlands and their functions. 

14. Methods of teaching ; 

(а) Primary schools. 

Through, nature study. 

(б) Middle schools. 

O.^irough nature study, hygiene, physical education, 
English, etc. 

(c) Stress sex. ethics and moral standards. 

(d) Subject should be presented through subject- 

matter of other courses. !No special sex ed.ucation. 
course. 

{e) Abnormality and immorality should not be 
stressed. 

(jf) Present subject in a natural way. 

The entire course in health education in normal 
schools should be taught with special reference to the 
material which will be taught by the students in pri- 
mary and vernacular middle schools. 

Eelatio.n of Health Education Subjects to 
OTHE u Subjects. 

In addition to providing time in the school curri- 
culum for health education as such, it is highly desir- 
able that such teaching be interwoven with other sub- 
jects whenever possible. Health is related to all 
phases of life, and health material should be so taught 
that the child may realize this and not think of health 
education as simply a subject. This can he accomplish- 
ed without interfering with the subject-matter in each 
subject and without checking normal progress by 
simply applying those parts of every subject -which are 
related or can be related to health education. Follow- 
ing are suggestions as to how this can be done : 
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an ideal subject 

ledge, for the basic facts regardmg the 
world may be used as a foundation in 
The germination and development of f f l 

origin and development of fish, trogs, chickens, birds, 

S sSl he **"Sht with the ije» oI P»v»h^ 

normal, clean back -ground for later studies in 

tion. The need of air, food, water, sunshine, etc., 

by plants and animals should ^^e comp^ed viih the 

uLd of these things by humans. Likewise, <'-P 

of the plant and animal worlds which "Sion- 

illustrate health laws and hump needs 

ships should be taught from this point of view. 

Historv provides a good opportunity for imparting 
(actfl'cltSth. The hejM. “““““ 

of ancient and modern peoples may 
oonclusions drawn. For instance, ancient and 
sanitation systems may be c«“pwed ; ger n^ 
and modern preventative methods may he luShCUSsca 
Sefly where records of great plagues and tlmir effect 
orcivilization appear in the history matenal ; the 
relation of misuse of /ime to race ^kca^ 

may be shown and the importance of ff 
emphasized. The relation of the 
peoV^s to their national vigor may bt brought out. 

studying air in chemistry, the students 
should be reminded of the relation 
xespiratorv diseases and general debil ty. /lyjho^cn, 

iitrogen, oxygen, carbon, common salts, sulphur, cte^ 

should be considered briefly in relation to 

needs. The study of alkalies and acids may be linked 

up with first aid. 

In phvsics the study of temperature m&j lupli-^de 
t)0dy tenfperature, fever, chills, etc., and 
Smometer may be included among the other types 

studied. 
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JEnalish and the Vernaculars. _ , x 

There are in print many interesting health stories 
which might he used as part of the reading 
Suhieots for essays and compositions may incluae 
some related to health. Vocabulary study may 
include such words as sanitation, germination, mtec- 
tion, convalescence, disinfectant, ventilation, posture, 
communicable pest. 

Mathemiatics. , . v* n 

Problems such as determining the best cc^bina- 
tions of food obtainable for a stated amount, figuring 
the percentages of the different elements in various 
kinds of foods, or figuring the cost of constructing an 
ideal well, may be used. 

piiysical features, vegetation, cbmate, 
etc.; on man’s health may be discussed. In studying 
water supplies the relative merits of various types tor 
■drinking purposes may be taught. 

The study of reproduction of the higher plants 
and animals affords an excellent grounding for the 
study of human reproduction. Secondary sex 
Sacteristics, Mendel’s law of heredity, embryo- 
loo-v, etc., may be included. Pood, air, sleep, disease, 
exercise, etc., can be associated with this subject. 

COTirse students might learn to make poles 
for mosq.uito nets, model wells, fiy traps, etc. 

fil IT ? PR I I 

The relation of public health and sanitation to the 
development of the state should be shown and the 
value of public health organisations emphasized. 
Students should be taught that vaccination is a civic 
dutv. The effects of hguor and habit-forming drugs 
on the human body should be stated, as well as showng 
how their use may prevent a man from being an ideal 
■citizen. 
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Draioing, 

Making health posters not only provides training 
in drawing, but impresses health facts upon the stu« 
dents' minds. Subjects might include mosquitoes, 
rats, flies, certain types of bacteria, a model well, foods,, 
etc. The various systems of the body might also be 
drawn and sketches of good posture made. 

The Development of Health Habits. 

As already stated, the formation of health habits 
in school children is by far the most important work 
of health education. Health teacliing is not successful 
unless practical use is made of it. To accomplish 
this is no easy task, because children otlier than hostel, 
students spend so mnch time away from >school, but 
much can be achieved during school hours. Tlie fol- 
lowing will merely indicate the ])ossibiUt;ies of this 
form of teaching. It must be emphasized here that 
this is not the work of one teacher, but of every teacher 
on the school staff. 

What aspects of health can be influenced or con- 
trolled by the school staff f Tiie first, obviously, is 
l^ersonal cleanliness. (See page 50.) 

The second is exercise. A progressive scheme of 
physical activities, introduced on modern, seientiiic lines, 
should be compulsory in every S(ihooL The liking which 
most boys have for games and natural activities should 
be foste ed by making physical activities as interesting 
as iiossible. Walking, camping, swimming and games 
and activities which will be useful in after-school life 
should be encouraged. Schools should have facilities 
for after-exercise bathing, and boys should be taugiit 
the advisability of bathing * after exercise to avoid a 
chill as well as for the sake of cleanliness. 

Third, habits of hygienic feeding. It is very diffi- 
cult to instil proper feeding habits in students who 
do not live in hostels, but with hostel students much 
can be done as the school authorities have control of 
the messing arrangements. ZSTot only shouhi food be 
chosen according to modern dietary knovfledge (see 
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suggestions in Chapter II), but eultraed eating habits 
should be encouraged. Boys should be taught to 
drink plenty of water and discouraged from eating sheets 
betweL meals. All students should understand the 
importance of diet to health and mental efficiency. 
The weighing and measuring of students offers a great 
opportunity for influencing them regarding weight and 
normal growth. Underweight boys, especially, sbould 
be given advice regarding diet and ^11 boys should be 
encouraged to maintain normal weight by hygiemc 
living. Parents and teachers should get together at 
times to discuss this matter. 

Fourth, habits related to air. First of all, boys 
should be taught to breathe through their noses. 
Mouth breathing is quite common amongst school 
ohildren and often results in bad teeth and 
ailments. The need for f^sh air ^ ^er^ 

especially while sleeping, should be stressed. I^over 
ine the head at night should be discouraged. Hostel 
students especially can be taught to put these thmgs 
into actual practice. . 

Fifth, first aid habits. Students should be 

influenced to give immediate attention to cuts and 
bruises as procrastination in this regard often 
£ sSous Section. A well-equipped first aid kit 
should he the property of every school and it should 
S a school practice to take every precaution against 

infection. . , ^ . 

Sixth, boys should form the habit of using latrines 
and urinals ^instead of the school compound. The 
school authorities should see that this rule is enforce , 
fOT noronly is it inconsiderate to use places where 
people walk or where games are played 
diseases such as hookworm are spread in this way. 

Seventh, vaccination and inoculation. The schoo 
staff should see that all students are vaccinated. At 
Smes rf plague and cholera epidemics moculation 
L^ffid be Lcouraged when such precaution is advis- 
able. Students should know the importance • of 
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preventative measnres and Bhould make it a practice 
to co-operate with, the public health aiitliorities when 
special measures to check disease are desirable. 

Eighth, class-room habits. There are many desir- 
able class-room habits which the teacher shonld en- 
deavour to instil in the students. Olass-room posture 
should be given special attention, as a child’s atten- 
dance at school should not result in i}Oor j>osture habits. 
When reading the student should be taught to hold 
the book at a proper distance from the eyes, because 
poor reading habits eventually lead to eye abnormali- 
ties. The proper writing position should also be 
emphasized. Other things to consider are : keeping 
pencils and pens out of the inouth, proper cleaning of 
erasers, the use of handkerchief when coughing or 
sneezing, avoidance of sitting in direct sunlight. Stu- 
dents should be allowed to leave class to go to the 
toilet when really necessary. 

Mntli, realization of individual responsibility to 
community health. As disease spreads because of 
individual ignorance or neglect it is necessary that 
school children be trained to realize their responsibility 
to their fellowmen. 

Special Methoub op Teaching Health. 

A good deal of health instruction can be imparted 
by special methods, as follows : 

1. Health posters. 

Posters from such organizations as the St. John’s 
Ambulance Association should be used in every school. 
Students should also make posters themselves, using 
clippings from magazines and hy drawing pictures. 
Posters about plague, malaria, enteric, small-pox,, 
tuberculosis, food, sleep, exercise, etc., can be made. 
Posters should tell a health story or give simple 
information so that they can be readily understood. 
Each poster should depict one idea only, for a too 
complicated poster is confusing and does not have the 
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yaliie of a simple one. Appropriate headings may 
include the following : — 

Guard Your Health. 

Contagious T>isease, Keep Out ! 

Prevention Is Worth More Than Cure. 

Presli Air Night and Day Keeps the Medicine Bottle 
. . . Away. 

Diet Cures More Than Medicine. 

Spare the Brush and Spoil the Teeth. 

No Play Makea Batna a Sick Boy. 

Sleep Is Better Than Medicine. 

Dirt Invites Disease. 

Health Comes No Better Way Than Regular Exercise 
Each Day. 

Don’t Be Afraid to Bathe, You Won’t Slirink. 

Invest In Yourself, Vegetables Will Always Bring 
a Good Rate of Interest. 

The Dnhealthy Bird Catches the Germ. 

Let Your Book of Health Contain Vegetable Leaves. 
Drink Milk and Grow Strong. 

How Does Your Weight Compare With Last Year’s ? 
Is Your Body Sagging ? 

Why Not Give Your Body At Least Half the Atten- 
tion It Deserves ? 

The Mosquito Is Your Enemy. 

Is the Plague Rat a Member of Your Family ? 

Dirty Water and Enteric Are Friends. 

A Dirty Mind Is a Menace. 

Make Your Body Your Servant, Not Your Enemy. 
The Wise Man Uses the Dispensary* 

A Dirty Well Spreads Disease. 

Poor Diet Is the Root of Many Evils. 

Vaccination Brings Satisfaction and Protection. 
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2. Let each student keep a monthly record of his 
■o-wn height and weight for the year on a form similar 
to the following 



The chart is filled in once a month when the boy 
is measured and weighed. He puts a dot on the line 
of the month for his normal weight and one for his 


^ Adapted from chart used by Bureau of Nutrition and 
Health Education, Univ'ersity of Texas, IJ.S.A. Health and 
.Happiness — Fifth (3lrade, p, 12* 
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actual -weiglit, filling in his height at the bottom im 
the space provided. From month to month these- 
dots are connected by lines to form a graph which 
shows the relation of his actual weight to the norm. 

3. Have each student keep a record of the food, 
he has eaten in a day in ounces and have him figure 
the protein, fat, carbohydrate, caloric and vitamin 
content according to standard tables. Is the diet 
well-balanced How should it be changed if it isn’t ? 
(See Foo<^, by Lieut.-Col. Eobert McCarrison., 
Macmillan & Oo., Ltd., Calcutta.) 

4. Seeds and plants are of great value to illus- 
trate health rules. Gamlas or a wooden flower box 
should be available, so that the growth of plants may 
be observed within or near the class-room. Plant 
seeds or young plants and observe their growth from 
day to day. Let one boy act as gardener each day. 
Discuss what it takes to make a plant grow. Plants, 
like people, must have sunshine, plenty of water, plenty 
of fresh air and proper food. 

Cover one plant and leave another uncovered.. 
What happens ? Why is air so important % and sun- 
shine ! 

Plant one young plant in poor soil and another in 
rich soil.* Why does the one in poor soil develop so^ 
slowly Why should boys eat the right kinds of food % 
What foods are needed by man % 

Water one plant daily and neglect another. What 
is observed % Why should man drink plenty of water ? 

5. Let each student keep a health book. These 
can be made of medium- weight paper about 12'' by 18", 
folded in the middle and tied together with a cord. At 
the top of each page write or paste in a health rule, 
such as “ I must keep clean,” ‘‘ I must have fresh air 
day and night,” I must eat food that makes me grow 
normally and which makes me strong,” '' I must exer- 
cise each day,” “ I must drink plenty of water,” I 
must be vaccinated,” etc. On the rest of each page 
pictures from papers and magazines may be pasted. 
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•or pictures may be drawn. These may represent 
vegetables, a well, sleep, games, etc. 

0, Let one pupil demonstrate before the class a 
.good sitting posture. Have all tlu^ students assuinc 
a good sitting posture. Why is it important to sit 
straight f 

7. Have one student wet his bare fe(‘t aiid walk 
about twelve paces so that his footmarks are left on 
the floor. Wlxy should we walk with our t(){*s pointed 
.straight ahead '? What is the danger of walking wntli 
the toes turned out f 

8. Have the students run in plae(‘ about lifteen 
times. What makes one breatlie faster after c^xerclse i 
Why is it necessary to exercise t 

9. Have the class breathe in tlirough tludr noses 
and out through their noses. Ask if any one has diffi- 
culty in breathing through his nose. Why is it danger- 
ous to breathe throxigh the mouth f 

10. During a period of two weeks have the students 
attempt to improve the condition of their faiger and 
toe nails. Insixect them each morning and see that 
they are clean and well-kept. 

11. The Health Ladder.^ ‘‘ Take a piece of card- 
board 24" wide by 30" long. Kule lines crosswise one- 
fourth inch apart to represent rungs. Each space 
represents one-fourth pound. Rule the pound lines 
heavier than the others. Witli thumb tacks or pins 
fasten small paper dolls about one inch higli so that 
their feet are on the bottom line. Each doll has a 
child’s name written upon it. As a child gains in 
weight his doll is moved up, its feet being placed on 
the proper line. 

“ The idea is not to see who will gain fastest, or 
■who will get to the top first, as this would be unfair 
.and discouraging to the children w'ho ctamiot gain 

1 Bureau of Nutrition and Health Education. L'nivcrsity 
•of Texas, IJ.S.A. HeuUh and Mappineas- -Y'ourih Grade, 

p. 18 . 
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rapidly because of borne conditions or other factors 
qiiite outside their control. Instead malce it clear 
that each child is running his own race, and that the 
idea is to gain the number of pounds needed to bring 
the child up to weight. As soon as a child gains five 
pounds give him some special reward, not a prize, such 
as placing his name in the honour book.” 

12. '' Draw a ' sleep tower ' on the blackboard, 
8" high and 1'' wide. Under it write the number of 
children who slept 8 hours the night previous. Do the 
same for 9 hours, 10 hours and 11 hours. Which sleep 
tower has the most children in it ! Which should liave 
the most ! 

“Keep the towers on the board and every day, 
write down under each tower the number of children 
who belong there that day. Try to get all the children 
into the 10 and 11 hour towers.”^ 

13. Bring a neem twig or tooth brush to class and 
show the class how the teeth are cleaned. Have each 
boy bring a neem twig to class and have them practise 
the proper method of cleaning the teeth. 

14. Health Week. An effective method of instil- 
ling ideas about health is to organize a health week, 
preferably in connection with the annual Health Week 
organized by the Public Health Department. The 
entire school should select a Student Health Officer 
and each class elect a Class Associate Health Officer. 
Each class in turn may elect special officers, such as 
Personal Oleanhness Expert, Normal Weight Expert, 
Eegular Exercise Expert, Dentist, Good Posture Expert, 
Yaccination Expert, etc. All the personal cleanliness 
experts from all the classes should form a committee 
and elect a chairman. This should also be done for 
all the other experts. One teacher should be a member 
of each committee. These committees decide, with 
the help of the teacher, what can be done in each parti- 
cular held of health within the class-room and on the 


Op. oii.. Fourth Grade, p. 22. 
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playing field. The chairman of each committee and the 
student health officer form an executive committee 
to decide what can be done for the entire sc hooL 

The special committees may decide to keep a record 
of the cleanliness of each boy during the week. The 
normal weight committee may decide to weigh each 
student and find out how many boys in the school are 
underweight. The regular exercises committee may run 
a special tournament in which all the boys participate. 
The dental committee may find out how many boys 
clean their teeth regularly, how' many boys liave cavities,, 
how many boys have given attention, to their teeth 
during tlie week. The good posture committee may 
find out how many boys have poor posture in the school 
and may do something to encourage all boys to assume 
good posture. The vaccination committee may find 
out if any boys in the schools are not vaccinated and 
how' many boys have become vaccinated during the 
w'eek. 

The executive committee may arrange speakers 
for each day for the assembly on each topic being con- 
sidered by the si)ecial committees. They may decide 
to investigate the water supply for cleanlin<‘ss and also 
the school compound. The diet of the liost<‘l students 
may also be studied to see that it is suitable. 

After health week the teachers siiould follow up 
the work and endeavour to keep the interest of the 
students alive regarding health. 

A less ambitious health week might be organized, 
stressing only one topic such as normal weight. 

15. Health. Clubs. These may be organized with- 
in each class or for the whole school. lStud(mt officers 
should be elected (with a teacher advisor) and a detinite 
progx'amme worked out by the studtmts for the year. 
The main objectives should be the development of 
health habits and ideals. The Jndian Ked Cross Society 
have 'worked out a programme for such clubs which 
can be obtained by writing to their headquarters at 
Simla. 
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16. Excnrsions. There is muclx value in seeing 
things in the community related to health and discuss- 
ing them afterwards in the class-room. The Health 
Department Office, the Dispensary, the water supply, 
'wells, shops in the bazaar, etc., can all be visited and 
used for educational purposes. Call attention to im- 
properly constructed and polluted wells and unsanitary 
>shops. Also point out good wells and clean shops. 


i 




General Ilabita : Bpit* 

tin^. Coughing, Use (Mark stndent for bad habits) 

of Latrines, etc. 


Care of Guts and (]!^Iarl5: when not taken care of immediately and proper] y) 

Wounds 



This applies to the first six items. 

The marks for each of the last four items will be either 10 or zero for the month. 
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Chapter IY. 

FITI^DAMElilTAL POSITIONS AND MOVEMENTS 
AND BESHI KASRAT. 

In order to teacli intMiigently marching and Tarions- 
forms of drill, with and without equix)ment, it is neces- 
sary to know the fundamental positions or movements* 
Once these are learned they may be eornbiiK^l in an 
infinite variety of movements. For instance, the- 
fmidamental movement, “Arms forward,'’ may be used 
with all the leg movements and many trunk move- 
ments ; one leg movement may be combined with all 
the possible arm movements, etc. Likewise in march- 
ing, the various movements may be combined, vsuch as^ 
“ Right turn and one step forward,” or “ Left -wheel 
on right into line 

1. Marching Movements. 

Fall. . . .In I (Form a line accordini^ to hoiglit : the small 
boys to the riglit and the large boys to the Irft.) 

Attention I (Stand with heels together and feet fonruiig" 
a 45 degree angle ; ke€»p head up, chin in, e.liest up, abdo- 
men in and arms hanging loosely at tfie sides ; the shoulders 
are not raised.) 

Right (or left). .. .Dress ! [Turn liead to the right (or 
left) and at the same time place the right for left) pahu. with 
fingers together and pointed downward, on tin* side of the 
hip, wdth the elbow extending sidewards and just touching 
the person to the right (or left). The entin^ grou]i moves 
to the left (or right) slightly to make up for Uh* athlitional 
space used. The boy at the right (or left) of the line remains 
standing at attention. Straighten the line.] 

Eyes. . . .Front ! [Turn the hc^ad to the front and lower 
the right (or le^ft) arm to attention. This is done after 
“Right (or left) dress!*’ 

Eyes. , . . Right 1 (Turn the head to tlie right anti straight- 
en the line.) 

Eyes. .. .Front ! (Turn the head forward.) 

Right, .Extend ! (All but the person at tiie extreme 
right turn their heads to the right and raise their right arms- 
sideward so that the shoulder of the person to the right is 
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touclu‘d. OoBie to position on conimand, “Eyes.... 
Front!”) 

Stand at.... Ease! (Step about ten inches to the lett 
and clasp tlie hands belnxid the back.) 

Stand .... Easy 1 (Stex^ about ten inches to the left* 
The. anus are free and the class is under no discipline.) 

Frr.tn t!io (or loft). .. .Number 1 [All turn eyes to 

the ric- ht (oi' left) except the boy at the extreme right (or left). 
Tlu' lirsi. hoy savs, “ One the second boy, Two ! , at the 
s-nn<' lime snapping bis head forward. 'The nunibers con- 
tinue, 'riiroo !, Four !, Five !, etc., until every hoy has given, 
his number.] 

From tiio right (oi' left) in twos (or threes, or fours etcO 

Number! (Same as above except that Jiey count on 

in twos, et<*,.) 

(n^* Ifdtl Turn I (In the right turn, turn on tno 
light b<‘(d and left toes. Then bring the left foot to the nght 
foot to the attention position. Tlic knees are not bent 
throughout the movement.) 

About. . . .1’urn ! (Is always to the right. Turn 
rin-bt heel and loft toes, facing in the opposite direction , 
then bring the loft foot to the right to the attention position. 
Keep knees straight.) _ 

Half-light (or left).... Turn! [xAs right turning, hut 
turn obliquely right (or left).] 

One 'or two or three, etc.) steps forward. . . .March . 
Ouc ^ Two ^ (Step forward on the left foot and bring the 
right to the "left. There is always one more count than the- 
number of siexis taken.) 

One (or more) step backward. . . .March ! One ! .wo . 

One (or more) step to the right (or left) March! One I 

Two ! As above.) ^ ^ - 

Mark time.... March! (The halls of the feet should 

strike the ground first.) 

Double time.... March I (Bun forward, 180 steps to 

'^^^HalftstopSorward.... March! (March forward, taking 
half the ordinary step.) 

Forward.... March ! (March forward with ordinary 
walking step, 120 steps to the mmnte.) 

Backward.. ■ -March ! . 

On the right, (or ^ett) form twos (or threes, four., c.) 
....March! One! Two! Three! 
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K.e”foi‘m ranks. . . .Marcli I (This is given after tlie a.bove 
^command or if the group are marching in a line.) 

0 

In front of right (or left) form twos (or threcp, fours, etc*) 
, . . .March ! One ! Two I Three ! (Tliei’C is always one 
more count than the number of steps taken.) 




night (or left). . . .Wheel I (The pivot man turns in place 
W'hen wheeling ; when mai’ching in twos, for two counts ; 
when in fours, for four counts, etc. I'he “ W'heei ” com- 
mand is given when the right foot strikes the ground. The 
*coimt be^gins when the left foot next strikes the ground.) 

4 • o p 

Bight (or left) about .... Wheel ! 




04 4 0^6 h 6 


'#• 0.0OQ0 O 


Three-quarters right (or left). .Wheel ! (This cannot 
■be done with a large class. The first column W’hecLs into the 
lollowing columns and'must mark time in place until they 
have passed by. All the columns close in on this movement.) 


« 099? 
o‘ < 

O'' /■ 

0 4 0 . #0-' 


Full right (or left). . . .Wheel I 
4illy form the spokes of a wheel.) 


(The entire group gradu- 
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Bight and left alternately. . . .Wheel ! (The first colntnn- 
goes right, the second left, etc.) 


O o *yO O O 

o o4»y o o 


Right (or left) incline forward* •. .March ! (The entire* 
group do a half turn and continue marching.) 


9 m T 


Right and left alternately. Forming twos (or fours, etc.)- 
. , . .Wheel ! (This is given when two columns are marching 
towards each other and they form one group by alternate- 
wheeling.) 


o 

o o 
o o 


o o o o 
<9 00 0 


Right and left form twos, (or fours, etc.) ... .Wheel 1*. 
(This is given when two columns are marching towards each 
other and the columns wheel, forming double-sized columns. 


oo 

Twos (or fours) right (or left) March! (When stand- 

ing this is given in three counts; when marching, in two counts... 
Always sta.rt with the left foot.) 

o . . , . 

/ ■ 

! /' ^ ' 

## 4. ^ • 

Twos (or fours) right (or left) about. .. .March ! (When, 
not marching forward, one extra count is added.) 
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O'' q' a' e/ o*' 

Twos (or fours) three-quarter right (or left). . . .M'arch ! 

■ r-**, 

, 4 • ;• 0 jS »} 

‘ <y o'' O'' 

Twos (or fours) full right (or left) March I (17 counts 

when standing in columns of fours.) 



By a right (or left) turn form twos (or threes, fours, etc.) 

- March! (When turning right the couirnand is given 

on the right foot. Step for’wai'd on tlie hd‘t and turn. 
Opposite oh turning left.) 

m o o o 

0 O o 0 

i: 

■ 0 


By a right (or left) turn into file, .. .March 1 (Given 
when marching in columns. When turning right the com- 
mand is given on the right foot. Btep forward on the left 
and turn. Opposite on left turning.) 

0 0 » 0 O o oo oooa ■ . ; , 

. ■ ■ , ' • ■ ■ ■ ■ 


On right (or left) into line March! [Marching in file 

or in columns. The first j)erson or column marks time in 
X>lace and the group form a. line to the right (or h‘ft) of liim 
or it.] 

. 0^0*".. ' 

Kight (or right about or three-cxuarter right) whet?! on 
left into line. . . .March ! (The first column wheels the x'>roper 
distance and marks time. The other columns form a line 
to the left.) 
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^ « b o b o b 

rM 
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Bight (or left) by fours. .March I (March inline. 
The four on the right go forward, the. other fours doing a 
fours right and following after the column on the right.) 


f f ^ ^ 5» 

1 




'^o 6 o i 0-' 

O O C o 


Fours full right (oi left) rear four forward ... .March I 
IThe fours do a three-quarter right (or left) ; the last four do 
-a full march and march in front of the other columns. After 
passing a four each four complete their full march and follow 
after the last four.] 


I •, 1 •9oe;»«oo** 


Right (or left) turn, on the right (or left) form twos (or 
iours). . . .March I 

2. Fundamental Body Movements, 

(a) Arm movements. 

Arn>s forward. .. .Raise ! (Palms are down, fingers 
■together. Fig, 1.) 

Arms forward-upward. . . .Raise ! (Palms facing. Fig. 2.) 
Arms upward. ., .Raise ! (Hands are raised near the 
front of the body.) 

Arms sideward Raise ! (Palms facing downward. 

Fig, a.) 

Arms sideward -upw^ard R aise I 

Arms sideward with palms up.... Raise! 

Elbmws sideward Raise ! (Hands are near chest with 

palms down. Fig. 4.) 

Anns Bend ! (Fig. 5.) 

Arms forward. . . .Bend I (Fig. 6.) 

Arms sideward. .Bend I (Fig. 7.) 

Hands on neck Place! (Fig. 8.) 

Hands on shoulders. .Place ! (Fig. 9.) 
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“in’^arrcirdV upward^ 

iSd drde downward (from .upward raise) . .. - 

^'^PMition\^’(fe'turn to original position, after any move 
“®ttltch! (A good execution command, to be used for 

(6) Leg movements. 

Half-kuee....Bend! (Keep l^ad 

rieep-knee. . . .Beml 1 \eift. lo.) 

Bight (or left) toe fonv.aiHl . . . 

Kigiit (or left) toe sideward 

Bight (or left) toe backward ... . 

Bight (or left) foot forward 
Bight (or left) foot sideward 
Bight (or left) foot backward 
Bight (or left) leg fom.ard 
Bight (or left) leg sideward .... 

Bight (or left) leg backward 


up. Fig. 1^-1 


.Toucli t 
.Touci) ! 
.Touch I 
, . Placf* 1 
. .Place I 
. . .Place 1 
. .Charge ! 
. .Charge I 
. .(,’harge 


(Fig. Ifi-) 
(Fig. I'-) 
(Fig. IS.)' 
(Fig. 11*-) 
(Fig. 20. > 
(Fig. 21. > 
(Fig. 22.> 
(Fig. 23.> 
(Fig. 24.> 


-1 


1 2 




Eight (or left) leg forward. . . .lamge ! (Fig. 25.) 

Eight (or left) leg sideward .... Liinge ! (Fig. 26.) 

Eight (or left) leg backward .Limge! (Fig. 27.) 

Eight (or left) leg forward-oblique. . . .Luuge ! 

Right (or left) leg forward. .. .Eaise I 

(Toe pointed.) (Fig. 28.) 
Eight (or left) leg sideward. . . .Raise ! (Fig. 29.) 

Eight (or left) leg backward .... Eaise ! 

Eight (or left) leg cross-forward. . . .Raise ! 

Eight (or left) knee f or'ward .... Raise ! (Fig. 30.) 

Eight (or left) knee upward. . . .Eaise ! (Fig. 31.) 

Forward. . . .Kick ! (From forward knee raised position.) 

Feet apart Jump 1 or Stride stand position. . . .Jump ! 

(Fig. 32,) 






(c) 


Walk stand position* 

Cross stand position. 

Trunk inovoments. ^ , 

Trunk forward .... Bend I 


, Junap ! 
. Jump I 


(Fig." 33 . y 


Trunk 

Trunk 

Trunk 

Cliest, . 


(Hea .3 «p, back straight. 

^ Fig. 3 -i.) 

for\var(l-iipwnwarvi. . . .Bend ! 

left (or r.'gbt) ' {Do* not ino’?p hips- 

left (or rigbt)... Vi.^- Fig. 37 . > 

...Fp! (Baise chest, bnt not shoulders.) 
.Abdomen forward, to the right side, 

» JSl 

id) Head movements. 

Chin lul . 1 

Head.... Up! i fWith chin in.) 

gfht, S »i ...-y 
(„ »• . 'y»‘» «• “■> “ “* '‘"”- 

ingjest... Begin! 


^Running in place... 
lTX)ward . . • . J ump I 
Forw'ard . . . . Jimip . 

Sideward. ... Jnnjp I 
Backward..., Jump 1 ^ 

Hopping in . . • 


Iss iK'Siii; ?i8S o„,: tool ....I l«lo. on «'• 
°“S».c: Stae to olloitooly (oryoml. oMoy .o'l or l«rt- 

'“Isi; to’io’SS,, .onvor,., 

” ooo to 1» tot of tl,o olhor. r,.i..l.ri Iront 

leg forward irnd fronk’.f ihe oilu-r alternately. 

Same, crossing one k„ r^nf misiniy lefts nltern!..l.<.-lv side- 
J Hojiinng once on each loot, i<nsin^ 

'*r'd«ing legs alternately forward 'or b.-ickwai’d). 
H^me, with oneVoot in front of the other, raising front 
l^g forward and back teg backward. 
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Feet apart and return. . . .Begin ! 

Walk hopping. . . .Begin,! 

Feet apart and return to cross position . . . .Begin ! 

3. Wand Positions, 

These can be combined -with many leg and trunk 
exercises, making possible a large variety of move- 
ments. For instance, a movement such as chest hori- 
zontal may be combined with all the possible leg move- 
ments suggested.in 2. 

Marching position. Hold wand at right side like a gun, 
the top reaching no further than the tip of the head. (Pig. 2.) 

Thigh horizontal. .. .One ! Two! (From the above 
position. On ‘One’ ! grasp wand with left hand ; on ‘Two’ 1 
bring it to thigh horizontal. Fig. 1.) 

Feet horizontal. -. .Bend ! (Fig. 8.) 

Feet horizontal right (or left). . . .Bend ! (Pig. 1.) 

Knee horizontal Bend ! 

Knee horizontal right (or left). .. .Bend ! 

Chest horizontal. . . .Bend I (Fig. 5.) 

Chest horizontal right (or left) .... Stretch ! (Fig. 6.) 

Front horizontal .... Kaise I (Fig. 7.) 

High horizontal .... liaise I (Pig. 8.) 

High horizontal right (or left). . . .liaise ! (Fig. 9.) 

Head horizontal. . . .Baise ! (Fig. 10.) 

Head horizontal right (or left) Baise! (Fig. 11.) 

Neck horizontal. .. .Raise ! (Pig. 12.) 

Neck horizontal right (or left) Raise! (Fig. 13.) 

Shoulder horizontal. .. .Raise ! (Fig. 14.) 

Back horizontal. , . .Place ! 

Side horizontal right (or left). . . .Raise 1 

Front cross horizontal. - . .Raise ! (The arms are crossed.) 

Arm horizontal right (or left) .... Raise ! (Raise one 

ami forward and place the other under the armpit. Fig 1.5.) 

Front vertical. .. .Raise ! (Either arm up. Fig. 16.) 

Front vertical high. .. .Raise ! (Fig. 17.) 

Front vertical low .... Extend ! (Fig. 18.) 

Thigh vertical Place ! (Extend one arm down and 

raise the other to the opiiosite shoulder. Fig. 19.) 

Side vertical. .. .Kaiso ! (.Fig. 20.) 

Side vertical low. .. .Place ! (Fig. 21.) 

Back half -vertical. .. .Raise I (Fig. 22.) 

Head and arm vertical, . . .Raise ! (Extend one arm down, 
and place tlie opposite fore-arm on the head. Fig. 24.) 

Ann vertical high .... Raise I (Raise one arm upw’-ard 
and place the other under the opposite armpit. Fig. 23.) 

Half -vertical sideward low .Stretch! (Pig. 2,5.) 
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naif -vertical sideward (H?- 

iMf-vertical forward^ lugh. .. .Raise I 

H alf-vevtlcal oblTq[ue-f orward low . . . • SU ^ 
Half- vertical oblique-forward . * - • 1 

Half-vertical oblique-backward lo\v . . • , i 

rffllf" vertical oblique-backivard Ingb . . . . • • • 






/ i i I » t 

o U-4 


9 10 11 ^ 


-i/\r 

n 


13 14 



32 23 24 25 28 

1 Most of the above wand posUions f «’<; ^akon from Cahs- 
inm^ Nomemlature, by J. H. McCurdy, PP- 48-61. 
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4. Indian Club Movehbnts. 


Mapcliing position. Place clubs under armpits with 

forearms raised forward liolding handles of cltibs. (Fig. 1.) 

Thigh vertical Down! (Arms are at sides with clubs 

extending downward.) 

Fundamental position. . . .One ! Two ! (Raise arms, 
sideward-upward on One ! ; bend arms, bringing hands in 
front of chest with clubs extending upward and parallel on 
Two! Fig. 2.) 

From fundamental position : 

Right (or left) arm outward circling. . . .Begin ! (Fig. 3.) 

Bight (or left) arm inward circling Begin! (Fig. 4.) 

Double arm outward (or inward) circling. .. .Begin ! 
Double arm circling to the right (or left). .. .Begin t 
(Fig. 5.) 

Bight (or left) half -circle forward. .. .Begin ! (Fig. C.) 
Double half -circle forward . . . .Begin ! 

Double half-circle outward, crossing clubs. . . .Begin ! 
Double three-quarter-circle inward to arms sideward 
.... Begin ! 

Bight (or left), three-quarter-circle inward to arms side- 
ward Begin ! 

Outward shoulder circle .... Begin ! (Fig. 7.) 

Inward shoulder circle .... Begin ! (Fig. 8.) 

Bight (or left) outward circle with outward shoulder 
circle .... Begin ! 

Bight (or left) inward circle with inward shoulder circle 
. . . .Begin ! 

Double outward circle with outward shoulder circle.,... 
Begin ! 

Double inward circle with inward shoulder circle..... 
Begin ! 

Double inwa.rd circle with inward head circle. . . .Begin ! 
Double circle right (or left) with double right shoulder- 
circle .... Begin ! 

Double slioalder circle right (or left). . . . Begin ! (Fig. 9.) 
Bight (or left) forward circle. .. .Begin I (Fig. 10.) 
Bio-lit (or left) backward circle .... Begin ! 

Alternate forward circle Begin! ^ ^ 

Alternate backward circle. . . .Begin ! 

Double forward circle. .. .Begin ! 

Double backward circle Begin! 
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Alternate ontward circle. . . .Begin I 
Alternate inward circle Begin ! 

Alternate outward circle witli outward slioxildor circle 
Begin I 

Alternate inward circle with imvarii shoulder circle.... 
Begin I 

Outward lower back circle. .. .Begin ! (Fig. 11.) 

Bight (or left) outward circle with outward lower back 
circle Begin! 

Alternate outward circle with iow^er back eii'ch? Begin 1 

Bight (or left) outward foreaiin circle Begin ! (Fig. 12.) 

Bight (or left) inward forearm circles . . .Begin ! (Fig. 1^.) 
Double outward forearm circle right (or left), . . .Bt‘gin ! 
Alternate ouWard forearm circle. . . .Begin ! 

Bight (or left) forward circle to opposite side. . . .Begin ! 

(Fig. 14.) 

Alternate forward circle to opposite side. . . .Begin ! 
Outward w^ist circle. .* .Begin ! (Fig. 15.) 

Inward wrist circle. . . .Begin I 
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Arms forward, outward wrist circle, .Begin I (Either 
outer or inner side of arm. Fig, 16.) 

Arms forward, inward wrist circle.... Begin I (Either 
outer or inner side of arm.) 

Arms sideward, inward (or outward) wrist circle. , 
Begin! (Fig. 17.) 

Arms upward, inward (or outward) wrist circle. . . .Begin ! 

Right (or left) outward circle with outward wrist circle 
sideward; .. .Begin ! 

Right (or left) inward circle with inward wrist circle side- 
ward. . . .Begin ! 

Right (or left) outward circle with outward wrist circle 
upward .... Begin ! 

Right (or left) inward circle with inward wrist circle up- 
ward. .. .Begin I 

From thigh vertical position : 

Arms sideward raise and return, crossing clubs in front 
of thighs, .. .Begin ! 

Arms sideward-upward raise and return, crossing clubs 
in front of thighs. Begin! 

Right (or left) arm forward raise and rctiirn, swinging 
backwwd ... . Begin ! 

Both arms forward raise and return, swinging backward 
....Begin! 

Arms forward raise alternately and return, swinging 
backward Begin ! 

Double arm swinging left sideward raise and right side- 
ward raise continuously. . . .Begin ! 

Outward wrist circle .... Begin ! 

Inward wrist circle. . . .Begin ! 

Forward and backward wrist circles, . . .Begin I 

Right (or left) o\itward circle with shoulder circle and 
lower "back circle. .. .Begin ! 

Both arms outward circle with shoulder circle and lower 
back circle .... Begin ! 

Arms outward circle alternately with shoulder circle and 
lower hack circle Begin! 

5. Bujmb-bells. 

These can he used with all the arm movements 
nnder fundamental body movements and combined 
with all the other body exercises. 

Bell clicking movements {the hells are clicked on each 
movement), ■ 

(a) From attention position {arms at sides) : 

Arms forward raise (click), arms down (click). (The ends 
of the dumb-bells nearest the thumbs are clicked together.) 

F 
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Arms forward-upward raise (c3i{‘iv), amus dcAvn (click). 

Arms forward (click), upward (click )? forw'aid (click), 
clown (click). 

Arms Bideward-upwax*d (click), arms down (click). 

Arms bend (click), arms down (click). (On bend the small 
finger sides of dumb-bells click, the fingers facing the chest ; 
on down movement the thumb sides click, the hng<'rs facing 
tlie thighs.) 

Arms bend (click), forward (click), bend (click), down 
'(click). 

Arms bend (click), upward (click), b(‘nd (click), down 
^( click). 

Arms bond (click), side, bend (click), down (click). 

Arms bend (click), down and click in back of hips. 

i\rrns sidcw^ard- upward (click), down and click in back 
of hips. 

Arms forward (click), down and click in back of liips. 

\rms forward- uj)ward (click), down and click in back of 
hips. 

Left (or right) knee forw'ard raise (click under knee) ; 
knee down (click in front of thiglis). 

Alternate knees forward raise (click under knee) ; knee 
•down (click in front of thighs). 

Left (or right) leg forward raise (click under tliigh) ; leg 
down ami click in front of thighs. 

z\ltornate legs forward raise (click under thigli) ; leg down 
■and click in front of thiglis. 

Left (or right) leg forward oblique raise (click under thigh); 
leg down and click in front of thighs. 

Alternate legs forward oblique raise (cli<jk under thigh) ; 
log down and click in front of thighs. 

Left (or right) leg forward lunge (click umler forward 
knee) ; return to position (click in front of tliiglis). 

Alternate legs forward lunge (click under forward knee) ; 
return to position (click in front of thighs). 

Left (or right) leg sideward (or obiiqiuO lung(* (<dick under 
•extended knee) ; return to position (click in fi-ont of thiglcs). 

Combine ail arm movements with leg movements under 
“2, Fiindfcmsnkil Body Movenionis {b). For exanqde : 

Tjidt toe forward touch with arnrs forward raise (click); 
return, to position (click in front of thiglis). 

Deep knee bend,, amm sideward-uiiward (click) ; return 
to position (click in front of thighs). 

Tnmk forward, bend (click beliind knees). 

Trunk forward-downward bend (dick beliind ankles). 

Dunning in place (click in front of thighs on each step). 

Hopping in place (click in front of thighs on each hop). 

Alternate leg hopjang (click on each liop in front of 
thighs). 

Same, raising legs forward ; sideward. 
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Alternate hopping twice on one foot and twice on the 
other (click on each hop). 

Same, raising legs forward ; sideward. 

Jumping one-qiiarter left (or right) turn (click at arms 
bend); arms down (click). 

Forward running (click on each step). 

Forward hopping (click on each hop). 

(h) From arms ’bend position {hells infront of chest) : 

Arms down (click), return (click). 

Same, with arms forward ; arms upward ; arms sideward ; 
arms in back of hips ; striking under knee forward raised ; 
lunging forward, sideward, oblique ; leg raising ; trunk bend- 
ing ; running ; hopping, turning, jumping. 

(c) Feet apart or stride stand position : 

(1) With arms at sides. 

All the arm movements. 

Trunk forward bend (click behind hips) ; raise (click in 
front of thighs). 

Trunk forward bend [click under left (or right) knee] ; 
raise (click in front of thighs). 

Txnink forward bend (click under alternate knee); raise 
(click in front of thighs). 

Trunk forward-downward bend [click behind left (or right) 
ankle]; return (click in front of thighs.) 

Trunk forward- downward bend (click behind alternate 
ankles) ; return (click in front of thighs.) 

Trunk forward- downward bend (swung arms between 
legs and click) ; return (click in front of thighs.) 

(2) Whth arms bend. 

All the arm movements under (6). 

Trunk movements under (c) (1). 

(3) With arms sidewurd raised. 

Arm moveuients forward ; upward ; downward ; backward- 

Trunk movements under (c) (1). 

(d) WTth arms xipward raised. 

Arm movements forward ; forward-downward ; sideward ; 
side-downward ; back of hips. : 

Trunk movements under (c) (1). 

(d) A few four count movements : 

(1) Arm.s bend position. 

Trunk forward-downward bend (click behind ankles) ; 
raise, arms bend (click) ; arms upward (click) ; arms bend 
(click). 

(2) Attention position. 

Deep knee with arms bend (click) ; rise with arms down 
(click) ; arms bend (click) ; arms dowm. 
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Forward luixge left With arms bend (click) ; cU<‘k under 
left knee ; amis bend (click) ; retni'n to position (dirk). 

Feet apai?t jump with arms bend (cli(‘k) ; trunk forward- 
downward bend (click behind ankles) ; tiunk raise with arms 
bend (click) ; feet together jump witli arms <l(>wn (dick). 

DESHI KABltAT. 

The Indian exerciser known as Kasmi provide 

for a number o! the possible combinations of the 
fundamental movements of tlie body. They are 
exercises which, according to Dr. A. (x. Noehren,^ 
have their origin in the ancient religious ct^remonies 
of the Indians. Tliey are tine exendses for drill pur- 
poses when used with less strenuous movements. A 
lesson containing these exercises alone would be too 
strenuous for the average boy. UndoubbMlly these 
movements were originally meant for adults. 

The following are the common de^hi kasral exer- 
cises ; 

1, Nihurs. 

{a) Ekhathi nikur : 

Fundamental Position ; feet ax)art with j-ight arm side- 
ward bend, fist closed. 

One ! (Trunk forw-ard bend to the left, exieiuUng right 
fist in front of left ankle ; the left knee is bent, with the left 
forearm resting on left thigh.) 

Two I (Trunk raise with left arm sideward bend and 
right arm at si<le.) 

Three i (Trunk forward bend to the left, extending left 
fist in front of right ankle ; left knee is bemt w'ith the left 
forearm resting on it.) 

Pour! (Keturn to fundamental position.) 

(Continue in rhythm.) 

(&) Duhati nUnir : 

Fundamental x)<^sltion : arms ui'nvard i'ais<fd, with feet 
-apart. 

One ! (Aims bend, with fists closed, ].>almar side facing 
•outward.) 

Two ! (Trunk forward bend to the left, extending fists, 
^ the right on the right side and the left on thf‘ left sid<j of the 
right knee.) 

Three I (Trunk raise with arms bend.) 

Four t (Arms upward stretch.) 


^ A. G. Noehren, Handbook of Phymeal AcUvitles for 
Indian Schools^ p. 4. 
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Repeat on opposite side. 

(Continue riglit and left in rhytlim.) 

{c>) H{ith paun pasar 7mmJi pher 7tihur : 

Fundamental position: feet apart with arms upward 
,:raised. 

One ! (Arms bend with fists closed, palmar side facing 
outward.) 

Two ! (B.ig;bt turn, bending ttie right knee and extending 
the fists forward.) 

Three! (Raise arms and come to fundtoental posi- 
tion.) 

(Repeat alternately right and left in rhythm.) 

'2. Baith:aks. 

(a) Sadi haithak : 

Bhindamental position : raise arms backward with fists 
•closed. 

One ! (Deep knee bend and extend arms forward.) 

Two ! (Return to fundamental position.) 

(Repeat in rhythm.) 

(&) Kud haithak: 

Fundamental position : feet apart with arms backward 
raised, fists closed. 

One ! (Jump forward 1.2 inches to a deep knee bend, 
thrusting the arms forward. The feet are together ; thumbs 
are stretched and touching.) 

Two ! (Return to fundamental position.) 

(Repeat in rhythm.) 

(c) Ckakkfir lead haithak: 

Same as above, bub with a qiiarter right or left turn 
when returning to fundamental position. 

(d) Muh pher kud haithak: 

The same as (&), with a left or right about turn when 
returning to fundamental position. 

(e) A(je piche paon kud haithak: 

Fundamental position : walk stand position. 

One ! (Raise arms backwards and swing forward to 
forward raised, at the same time jumping forward 9 inches 
to deep knee bend. The fists are closed with the thumbs 
sidewards and the tips touching each other.) 

T\\o! (Jump to walk stand position with right leg ad- 
vanced and at the same time raise arms ux^ward and dowm 
to arms bend.) 

(/) Ek paim pamr haithak : 

Fundamental position : feet apa.rt with arms bend, fists 
closed with palmar side facing front. 
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Anp ! /OYYP-fiiiarter turn, left leg deep Icnee bendr 

extending right leg fomarcl ; sk" 

arms to forward raise with fists closed, tlmnihs skum-uu 

raised with tips toncbing.) ■ \ 

Two ! (Betiirn to fundamental ijositiom) 

Three 1 (Same as in One 1 on left side.) 

Four! (Ketum to fundamental position.) 

[a) Anq marod haithak : 

Fimdatnontal position ; deep knee bend, placing foreanns. 
on tl%i>s 7“kSr ton right, moving feet slightly.) 

Two! (Torn, facing left.) ^ 

(llepeat right and left in iliytten) 

{h) Ghiinu mod haUhak : , 

Fundamental position: deep knee bend, T'lacmg hands. 

and a.lb'ht with right foot backwaid placed 
with toeo hkt, an.] left foot advance.! sligl^Uy f<-rwar.i with 

and reverse the position.) 

(Repeat in rliytbm.) 

(i) Hanuman haithak: \ 

Fundamental position : l.alf km-e 
arms forward raised, palms facing torwai. I, luvii Ups touch 

“^bne ! (.Tump to one-.jiiaitor left turn, hit foot forward 
nlacod • left arm sideward bent, elbow near sidi' witli open 
palm facing forward near sboulder ; right sum lowered to 

Tw-o ! (Jump one-quarter turn right to fundamental 

ee ' (Same as One ! with one-quart.n- turn right.) 
FourV (kimp one-.iuarter turn left, to fundamental 

position.) , . 

(Repeat in rhythm.) 

{j) Leg forward sti*etching haithak : 

knt'tekf BUlcsand touching 

(Stretch right leg forward with left dhow sid.;- 
ward raised, thumb touching the chest, fist clo. chI.) 

■> - Three ! (Return to One ! position.) 

Four! (Rise to fundamental position.) 

' iRepeat alternately right amJ left m rhythm.) 

(7c)* Jjeg sideward stretching hmihak : 

Fundamental position ; attentioii. 
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One ! (Beep knee bend, arms at sides and touching 
gfounxL) ■ ■ ■ , 

Two ! (Stretch the right leg sidewards, right elbowside- 
wt^ard raised, thumb touching the chest.) 

Three ! ( Return to One I position.) 

Pour! (Return to fundamental position.) 

(Repeat alternately right and left in rhythm.) 

{1) Forward bending haithah : 

Fundamental position: kneel, foody straight with hands 
on ground in front of knees. 

One ! (Tmnk forward bend, head nearly touching the 
ground.) 

Two ! (Return to fundamental position with left arm 
sideward bent, palm open and facing forward.) 

Three ! (Repeat One !) 

Four ! (Return to fundamental position with right 
.arm sideward bent, palm open and facing forward.) 

(Repeat in rhythm.) 

Variations *, 

(1) As above, with arms forward-upward raise. 

(2) As above, but raise one elbow sideward, thumb touch- 
ing chest. 

(3) As above, with one elbow sideward raised and the 
other arm forward raised. 

(-1) As above, except that when the trunk is raised it is 
twisted to the right (or left) side, placing finger tips on the 
ground. 

(5) As above, except that when the trunk is raised it is 
bent to the right (or left) side, the head is turned toward the 
side of the bend ; the arras are raised upward, forming a 
•circle with the finger tips touching. 

(m) Leg backward stretching haUhak : 

Fundamental position : half knee bend with elbows rest- 
ing on the thighs. 

One ! (Left toe backward touching, increase bend of 
right knee, left elbow sideward raise, fist closed, thumb 
touching chest.) 

Two ! vReturn to fundamental position.) 

Three ! (Same as One ! on opposite side.) 

Pour! (Return to fundamental position.) ^ 

in) Boithak from forward-downward bend position with 
hands fiat on the ground in front of feet ; feet a]|^rt 

(1) Fundamental position: as above. 

One! (Raise liead and do a deep knee bend .be^V^sii 
the hands.) '. 1 ^ 

Two ! (Return to fundamental position. 

(Kepoat m rhythm.) N 

(2) Fundamental position : as above. ^ V'" 

X-'T V 

U 
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OBe ! {Kaise liead and do a deep knee l.>en<l, the left 
knee between the hands and the i‘ij>lit outside tfte right- 
hand,) 

Two I (Return to fundamental xmsition.) 

Three! (Same as One I on o])po,si<e side.) 

Four! (Return to fundamental position.) 

(Repeat alternately in rhythm.) 

(i.) Fundainenud position : as above. 

One ! (Deep knee bend with both knees oulsidt‘ the right 
arm.) 

Two ! (Return to fundamental position,) 

Three ! (Same as One ! on opposite side,) 

Pour ! (ileturn to fundamental i>ositlon.} 

(Repeat alternately in rhythm.) 

S. Dakbs. 

(«) Bmla dmid : 

Fun<lamental x>^fsition : from the deep knee bt*nd }>osi- 
tion reach forward and xdace tlie hands on tla^ ground so 
that the knees are about two inches from tht» grouml and 
the back straight. 

One! (Sti*aighten the legs and move tin* trutik forward 
with arms bent so that the chest nearly touclu^s tlK‘ ground 
and Immediately straighten tlie arms, keex)ing the back 
straight.) 

Tw’o ! (Return to fimdamental Xiosition.) 

(R.ex>eat slowly in rhythm.) 

(6) Kud haiihak dand : 

Fundanumtal position : feet ax)a!*t with arms backward 
raised, fists closed. 

One! (Jump forward to dof^p kn(*e bend with arnis 
forward raised, fists closed and tliumbs raised sidewar*ds 
and. touching.) 

Two ! ( Lean forward on the hands with legs and thighs 

bent, knees nearly touching the ground.) 

Three ! (Straighten the h?gs and. move the trunk for- 
ward, bending the arms so that the cliest nenj'iy touches 
the ground, and immediately straigliieii the arms, keeping 
the back straight.) 

Four ! (Return to fundamental posit km.) 

(Repeat slowly in rhythm.) 

(c) Jkanda dand : 

Fundamental position: attention. 

One I (Deep knee bend with arms upwai'd raised, palms 
forward, thumbs extended and touehing.) 

Two ! (Extend the arms lovward on the ground, leaning 
forward and keeping knees and thighs flexed, knees nearly 
touching the ground, back straight d 
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Three I (Stmighten the legs, moving the trank forward, 
bending the amis so that the chest nearly touches the ground 
and then straighten the arms, keeping back straight.) 

Four ! (Return to fundamental position.) 

(Repeat slowly in rhythm.) 

{d) Twisting dand : 

Fundamental position : stretch arms forward on the- 
ground from the deep knee bend position, leaning forward 
and keeping thighs and knees bent, the knees nearly touch- 
ing the ground. 

One! (Stretch legs, moving the trunk forward, chesh 
nearly touching the ground, -with arms bent.) 

Two I (Bend left leg in back of right thigh and place 
toes on the ground ; at the same time reach back with the- 
right hand and touch left foot.) 

Three ! (Return to One ! position.) 

Four! (Return to fundamental position.) 

(Repeat right and left slowly in rhythm.) 

(e) Sink haithalc dand: 

Fundamental position ; attention. 

One ! (Beep knee bend, placing hands on the ground 
between the legs.) 

Two ! (Stretch legs backward and bend the arms, then, 
straighten the arms, keeping back straight.) 

Three! (Return to One! position.) 

Four ! (Beturn to fundamental position.) 

(Repeat in rhythm.) 

(/) Hanuman dand: 

Fundamental position : deep knee bend with one leg ex- 
tended backward, the hands being placed on the ground from 
hanging at sides position. 

One ! (Reverse the position of the legs.) 

Two ! (Again reverse the position of the legs.) 

(Continue alternately in rhythm.) 

{g) Munh per sink haithak dand : 

Fundamental position: deep knee bend, stretching hands- 
forward on the ground and leaning forw'ard with legs and 
thighs bent, knees nearly touching the ground. 

One ! (Stretch the legs, moving the trunk forward,, 
bending arms so that chest nearly touches the ground and 
then straighten tlie arms, keeping the back straight.) 

Two I (Return to fundamental position, but do a right 
about turn.) 

{h ) Chakkar dand : 

Fundamental position : deep knee bend with right leg- 
stretched to the side, hands on ground. 
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One ! (Swing the right leg in front of the body iu a circle 
and as it circles on the’ left >side extend both legs battkwards 
to a front leaning rest position.) 

Two! (JnmiJ to deep knee bend, extending left log to 
the side.) 

Three 1 (Swing left leg in a circle as in One !) 

Four! (Deep knee bend, extending right leg to the 
•.side.) 

(0 FVof/ (land: 

Fauclamental position ; fx^ont leaning rest position. 

One ! (Bond the arms and sti^aigiiten them (pnckiy, 
Xxropelli ng the body forsvard about six indies.) 

Two ! (As one lands from above nnxvemont, imnn.^diately 
bend the arms and propel the body forwaixl a.u<.)ther six 
inches.) 

Three! (As one lands from Two ! niovcmumt, imtnedi- 
ately berni the arms and straighten tiiem, proiielling the 
body hack six inches.) 

lADiir ! (Bepeat Tliree I) 

(i) Frog dand witli clapping : 

Same as fi‘og dand, except that the hands are clapped 
when thc‘ body is moving forward or backwai*d in the air. 

(k) Ek palri dand : 

FundanKmtal position : front leaning rest wit h one leg 
raised off the ground either straight or bcmt. 

One! (Bend the arms so that the chest nearly touches 
the ground.) 

Two 1 (vSti*aighten the arms and chaiige the position 
of the legs.) 

(l) Kiino(it (land : 

Fiuidammital position : front leaning rest. 

One! (Bend the amis so that the chest nearly touches 
tlxe ground.) 

Two ! (Turn the body so that it is balancing on the 
left hand end loft toes.) 

Three ! (Keturn to One ! position.) 

B'^onr ! (Keturn to fuxidamental positirm.) 

(m) 'Ek hatthi dand : 

Bkmdamental position : front leaning rcsst. on one 
arm wltli the other behind the bfick. 

One I (Bend the arms and lower the trunk near the 
groiuxd.) 

Two ! (Kaise.) 

( Repeat on both sides. \ 
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(n) Garudasan dand : 

Fundamental position : front leaning rest, but place tlie- 
sole of the left foot on the right thigh just above the knee ; 
the thigh is flexed with the buttocks raised. 

One I (Bend the arms so that the chest nearly touches- 
the ground ; keep back straight.) 

Two ! (Raise and return to fundamental position.) 

( 0 ) Sharir toul dand : 

Fundamental position : deep knee bend, placing hands-- 
between the legs on tlie ground. 

One ! (Place the knees just above the elbows and lean- 
forward so that the feet are otf the ground and one is balanc-' 
ing on his hands.) 

Tw’o ! (Return to fundamental position.) 

4. Daur. 

(a) Tana peon daur : 

Stand in singl<> hie* 

Forward stifi-legged. . . .Run I (The arms are bent and. 
one runs forward stift-legged, advancing about six inches on. 
each step.) 

(&) Kulachhu daur : 
vStand in single file. 

Forward. . . .Run ! (Run forward and on each step strike- 
one heel against the buttocks and extend the opposite arm 
forward with fist closed.) 

(c) Kml baithak daur : 

Stand in single file. 

One I (Jump forward to a deep knee bond, raising the- 
arms sideward with fists closed.) 

Two ! (Jump forward to attention position with arms, 
forward raised.) 

(Repeat slowly in rhythm.) 

Typical Beills foe Class oe Exhibition Pueposes. 

The counting is as follows : — 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8^ 
8, 7, 6j 5, 4, 3, 2, change, being 16 counts. The move- 
ments are continuous until the drill is finished. 

1. Free Hand Drill. 

{a) March on field in file. On the right form fours. Open 
order in six counts. 

(5) 1, 2 Left knee forward raise witli ^bows sideward, 
•■raise. 
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8, '1 Left foot sideward place with arnis sl<h-wai‘d raise, 
5, ti Baine^as I, S.- 

7, 8 PoBilion. 

(Left, 1() counts ; right, 16 counts ; altci'inde, 16 
counts.) 

ic) I, 2 Knee forward raise with arms ht^rxl, 

8, 4 Toe forward touch with arms upwiird raise, 

5, 6 Same as 2. 

7, 8 Position. 

(Left, 16 counts ; riglit, 16 col^ut^: ; a.)t<.*niate, .16 
counts.) 

id) I, 2 Deep knee bend with arms foi‘wa?*vi raise. 

3, 4 Arms sideward fling. 

5, 6 Iletum to I, 2, ■ ■ , 

7, 8 Position. 

(Gontinue for *^2 eanmts.) 

(e) 1, 2 Arms press down, chest up. 

8, 4 Trunk forward barxi wit h h«‘inds on m.'ck. 

5, 6 Trunk raise with arms sid(‘ward press, chest up. 

7, 8 Position. 

(Continue for 32 counts.) 

(/) 1, 2 Charge forward with iiamis on mx-k. 

8, 4. Trunk foiward bend, balamdng on ono foot witli 
•arms sideward i*aised. 

5, 6 Return to 1,2. 

■ ' ..7, 8 . Position, . 

(lieft, 16 counts ; right, 16 count s ; alt(imate, 10 
counts.) 

\r/) I, 2 Btride stand position with rigfit arni sideward 
bend. 

3, 4 Trunk f ox'ward'downwa rd l>end, t hiaasting right 
fist toward left foot, left forearm resting on hdl thigh. 

5, 6 Return to 1, 2. 

7, 8 Position. 

(Left, 16 eoixnts ; right, 16 counts ; alternate 16 
counts.) 

(h) 1,2 Deep knee bend with arms between legs, 

8, 4 Band position, hack straiglit. 

5,6 Return to 1,2. 

7, 8 Position* 

(Continue for 32 counts.) 

(i) 1,2 Left turn with hands on neck. 

8, 4 Quarter left jump to sti*idc‘ stand iiosition witli 
•arms sideward^ raised. 

5, 6 (^fiarter left jump, feet togidh<*r, witli tTunk 


forward-downward bending, hands touching the toes. 
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7, 8 Quarter left jump to position. 

(Left, 16 counts ; riglit, 16 counts ; alternate, 16 
counts.) 

Xj) 1, 2 Outer lines cliarge inward, preparing* for liand- 
siand. 

Inner lines charge outward with arms straight 
,.at the sides. ' 

3, 4 Outer lines perform liandstands. 

Inner lines raise arms and grasp legs of outer 
lines. , . , , ' 

5, 6 Beturn to 1, 2 position. 

7,8 Position. 

(Outer lines, 16 counts ; inner lines, 16 counts ; 
alternate. 16 counts.) 

Qt) Close order and march off field in fours ; at end of 
field by a right or left turn into line. 

‘2. Wand Drill. 

(a) 1 Front horizontal. 

2 Position. 

(Continue for 16 counts.) 

(h) 1 Chest horizontal. 

2 Position, 

(Continue for 16 counts.) 

(c) 1 Neck horizontal. 

2 Position. 

(Continue for 1'6 counts. ) 

.(d) 1 Left foot forward place, chest horizontal. 

2 PTigb. horizontal. 

3 Chest horizontal. 

4 Position. ■ ■ ■ 

(Continue for 16 counts, alternately left and right.) 

pi) 1 licft toe sideward touch, chest horizontal left. 

2 High horizontal, 

3 Cdiest horizontal left. 

4 P^osition. 

(Continue for 16 counts, alternately right and left.) 

</) 1 Neck hoidzontal. 

2 Trunk forward bend, 

3 Trunk raise. 

4 Position. 

(Continue for 16 counts.) 

•{g) 1 Deep knee bend, front horizontal, 

2 High horizontal. 

3 Front horizontal. 

4 Position. 

(Continue for 16 counts.) 
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(h) 1 Left leg forward liinge, chest }mi7/;mta^ 

2 Left ankle homontaL 

3 Chest horizontaL 

4 Position. 

(Contimie, for 16 comits, alternately left and right.), 

(i) 1 Jnm|) feet apart, high horizontai. 

2 Ankle horizontal. 

3 High horizontal. 

4 Position. 

(Continue for 16 counts.) 

(j) I Hop, wand chest horizontal. 

2 Hop, wand thigh Imrizontal. 

(Continue for 16 counts.) 

3. Dumbbell Deill. 

(a) March on field in file. On tiie left form fours. 
Open order. All exercises are from the arms bend 
position. 

( 1 ) 1 Strike in fx'ont of thighs. 

2 Arms bend. 

(Continue for 16 counts.) 

(2) 1 Arms forward stretch. 

2 Arms bend. 

(Continue for 16 counts.) 

(3 ) 1 Arms tipward raise. 

2 Arms bend , 

(Continue for 16 coxints.) 

(4) 1 Arms sideward stretch. 

2 Arms bend. 

(Continue for 16 counts.) 

(5) 1 Left knee forward raise and stiike uruler hit knee. 

2 Position. 

(Left, 16 counts ; riglit, 16 counts ; alb *rruite, 16 
counts.) 

(6) 1 Ifeft leg forward raise, striking under h^ft thigh, 

2 Position. 

(Left, 16 counts; right, 16 counts ; alternate, 16 
counts.) 

(7) 1 Left log forward oblique raise, striking under 

leftthigh. fv,; 

2 Position. 

(Left, 16 counts; right, 16 counts ; altiu-nate, 16 
coimts. ) 

(8) 1 Deep knc^o bend with arms forward. 

2 ^Vrms upward raise. 

3 Arms forward. 

4 Position. 

(Continue for 32 counts.) 
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(9) 1 Charge forward on left leg and strike- under left 
Jinee. , 

2 Position. 

(Left, 16 counts ; right, 16 counts ; alternate, 16 
counts.) 

(10) 1 Charge sideward and strike under knee. 

2 ' Position. 

(Left, 16 counts ; right, 16 counts ; alternate, 16 
counts.) 

<11 ) 1 8ide step left, lowering arms in front of thighs. 

2 Arms forward-upward. 

3 Arms forward-downward. 

4 Position. 

(Ixtt, 16 counts; right, 10 counts ; alternate, 16 
counts.) 

(12) 1 Quarter left jimip to stride stand position. 

2 Trunk forward-downw^ard bend, striking dumb-bells 
in front of ankles. 

3 Trunk raise with arms upward. 

4 Feet together with arms bend. 

(Pour quarter turns left, making a complete circle ; 
16 counts. Right, 16 counts.) 

(6) Close order and march off the field. 

4. Indian Club Beill. 

(a) March on field in file. By a left turn form fours. 
•Ojien order, raising arms sidewards. 

All movements are done from the arms bend posi- 
tion, Come to this position on the last count of each 
-exercise. 

(1) Left arm outward circles. 16 counts. 

Bight arm outward circles. 16 counts. 

Double arm outward circles. 16 counts, 

(2) Ijeft arm inward circles. 16 counts. 

Bight arm inward circles. 16 counts. 

Double arm inward circles, 16 counts. 

(3) Lott arm outward circles with outward shoulder circles. 
16 counts. 

Bight arm outward circles with outward shoidder 
circles. 1 6 counts. 

Double arm outward circles with outward shoulder 
•circles. 16 counts. 
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(4) Left arm inward circles witli inward siiouIdtM* circleB, 
10 counts. 

■Riglit arm inward circles with inward shoulder circles. 
10 counts. 

Double arm inward circles with inward sitoidder circlets. 
.10 counts. 

(5) Double arm. circles left with double out w*ard left slioulder 
circles. 10 countSi 

Double arm circles right with double outw’aj'd right 
shoulder end es. 16 counts, 

(0) Alternate outward circles witli outward shoulder circles. 
10 counts. 

(7) Alternate inward circles with inward shfnilder circles. 
1 0 counts. 

(b) For\vard close order, clubs in iriarclii.ng posi- 
tion ; march oif field. 
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Chapter V. 

POSTURE Aim REMEDIAL GYMlS'ABTICS. 

The qiieBtion of good posture is an important one 
in schools, because schooLroom environment is not 
conducive to holding the body straight. In fact it is 
quite difficult for children to remain vseated in the class- 
room for many hours of the day and this fiiffieuity is^ 
often aggravated by faulty seats which soon, become 
uncomfortable. This leads to slumping in order to- 
assume a position which will mitigate tlie discomfort 
as much as possible. If this is coiitinued during school 
life, bad x>ostural habits will result, and this is a danger 
which teachers should keep in mind. Of course, many 
children already have i>oor posture b(‘fore (‘utering 
school and must be taught the correct ways to sit and 
walk. 

The seriousness of poor posture cannot lx* ignored*. 
It is not a harmless habit, but an important matter,, 
as it affects health, physical efficiency, appi'arance and 
mental attitude. Much can be done by tiie teacher 
within the class-room and during the pliysieai activities, 
periods to prevent bad postural tendencies in the 
students and to eliminate conditions which induce- 
poor posture. 

The effects of poor posture on In.^iith an* well- 
known. When tlie heart, lungs, liver and other organs, 
are cramped and the normal functioning of respiration, 
circulation and digestion are interfered with, lu^alth 
is hound to become somewhat impaired. The organs 
of the chest and the viscera are in a position to perform, 
their work to the best advantage only when the parts, 
of the body are in right relation to each otlun\ liound 
shoulders, the most common defect in school childrim, 
affects normal respiration. There is a l(*ss(*ning of the 
respiratory movement and of tlie intake^ of air. The 
influence on digestion is also bad, for round shoulders. 
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and the drooping forward of the head decrease the 
amount of space available for the organs of the abdo- 
minal cavity and pushes them downward, interfering 
with their normal function and placement. ‘‘As a 
result,” says Br. Mosher,^ “ constipation, diarrhoea, 
flatulence, disturbance of the circulation, nervous 
irritability and, most marked of all, fatigue out of 
proportion to the effort expended, lessen the efficiency 
of the individual and often make life a burden.” Poor 
posture and relaxed abdominal muscles usually go 
hand in hand. The abdominal wall is not surrounded 
by bone, and continued relaxation of the muscles which 
have the work of holding the viscera in place affects 
other parts of tlie body. 

Physical efficiency is also limited by poor posture. 
When the shoulders are rounded and the head drooped 
forward, the upper part of the body is moved forward 
from the central line of gravity. To equalize the dis- 
tribution of weight the lower back is bent and the 
.abdomen extended forward, the pelvis being turned at 
an abnormal angle, or the knees slightly bent. Any 
deviation from the central line of the body interferes 
with efficiency in running, jumping and other funda- 
mental body movements. The highest type of effici- 
ency is ]>ossible only when the body parts are in proper 
relation to the central line. 

The effect of poor posture on appearance is obvious. 
We admire a straight and well-rounded body, while a 
crooked body or one which gravity has been allowed 
to pull downw^ard and out of normal shape is unpleasant 
to look at and gives the effect of passivity and weakness. 
Pride in appearance alone should be reason enough 
for the individual to make an attempt to assume good 
posture. 

The psychological effects of poor posture are perhaps 
the most important to consider. A passive and dull 
mind is associated with a slumping posture and an 

^ Eliza M. Mosher. The Relation of Posture to Healthy 
p. 98. 
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alert mind with a straight posture. Onci can notice 
the eifect by merely raising the chest and standing 
straight for a moment. The mind immediateiy bcHiomes 
more alert. Poor |)Osture may also rc^siilt in timid- 
ness, lack of courage and other nnd(‘sirable trail s. This 
is because boys with postural delects oft(ai do not get 
an opportunity to participat(i in the intensive acdiyities 
of youtli. They frequently are in the background 
looking on, because they are so often outciasvsed }>y otiier 
boys that they hesitate to take part in the activities: 

Causes of Poor PosTinrE. 

Because poor x)osture can have such detrimental 
effects upon the individual, it is im])ortantto know the 
causes of this defect so as to intdlig^mtly understand 
the problem. The first cause is muscle weakness. 
When the muscles are flabby, due to lack of exercise, 
the natural tendency is to droop, to allow the abdo- 
minal muscles to relax and the viscera to <^xteri<i for- 
ward. Every person should take regular exercise to 
prevent or eliminate this condition. 

The next cause is bad postural habits diu^ to ignor- 
ance of the correct position to assume. 

Another cause is faulty desks and s<3ats. Desks 
which are too high or too low compel the student to 
stretch or cramp Ms body. Beats wiiieti an^ too high 
cause pressure on the arteries of tlie l{‘g, ami seats 
wliich are too low cause sloucliing. jV seat placed too 
far back from tlie desk results in (^xc(\ssive It^aning 
forward, thereby cramping the elicst ami abdomen. 
School children sit at school for many hours of the 
day during the years while they conlinm* th(*ir edm,‘a- 
tion. Because of this fact, scats and d<\sks can lx* 
decidedly harmful unless they ar<' [iroperly ina<le and 
adjusted to the individual. 

Poor reading and writing positions also have their 
effects on x>osture. The seats and desks may be ideal, 
but if students continually read and write witli their 
bodies in poor posture the results can only be harmfuL 
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This matter requires the constant attention of the- 
teacher. . 

Another cause is defective eye-sight or hearing. 
Defective eye-sight compels the student to lean for- 
ward unduly when reading and when looking at the 
blackboard. Defective hearing leads the individnal. 
to assume a strained position in order to hear. 

If the wrong type of apparatus or free-hand exer- 
cises are done continually poor posture will result. 
If, for instance, the chest muscles are over-exercised 
and the back muscles lengthened (a combination of 
effects which often goes together) round shoulders- 
will result. Teachers of physical education should 
understand the effects of the exercises which they are 
teaching for otherwise tliey can do great harm. 

The teacher’s personality can also have a bad effect 
upon the students. A teacher wiio himself is lacking- 
in poise and has a negative attitude and a poor pos- 
ture, usually has a dex3ressing effect on the students^ 
and leads to their slouching. A teacher must be alert- 
and straight to exemplify good posture. 

Disease and deformity are other causes. After a 
long illness an individual often develops a slouching 
habit. The head, chest and abdomen are allowed to 
drop downwards due to weakness. Deformities, such 
as club feet, flat feet, paralysis, etc,, also often cause 
poor posture. 

Too rapid growdh is another common cause of poor 
posture, especially in adolescent boys wAo increase 
in height rapidly. Their bones grow faster than do- 
their muscles, causing the characteristic ungainly and 
awkward carriage. 

Otlier causes are continually carrying books or- 
packages on one side of the body, resulting in lateral 
curvature of the spine, and wearing clothing too tightly 
around the body which interferes with normal move- 
ment of tlu.^ trunk and arms and legs. Clothing should 
hang loosely so as not to interfere wdth natural move- 
ments or constrict the chest or abdomen. Tlie tying 
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■of tlie dhoti too tightly aground the abdomen should be 
discouraged* 

How TO Assume .Coreect Posture. 

The chart printed below gives an excellent Idea of 

;good and bad postures.^ 

■ Body /Mechanics. 

■■ The- right way ' The wrong way . 



{A) Excellent Meclianiml Use of the Body, 

1, Head straight above <*hest, hips and feet. 

2. Chest lip and forward. 

8. Abdonien in or hat . 

4. Back, usual curvcis not* exaggerated. 

{B) (food Mechmmal Usp. of (he Body, 
(Compare with Fig. A) 

1. Head too far forward. 

2. Chest not so well up or forward. 

3. Abdomen, very little tdiange. 

4. Back, very little change. 


^ Prepared and issued by the Departoient of ITygiene 
«and Physical Education, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
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(C) Poor Mechanical Use of the Body. 

(Compare With Fig. A) 

1 . Head forward of chest. 

2. Chest flat. 

3. Abdomen relaxed and forward. 

4. Back curves are exaggerated. 

(I>) Very Poor Mechanical Use of the Body. 

(Compare with Fig. A) 

1. Head still farther forward. 

2. Chest still flatter and farther back. 

3. Abdomen completely relaxed, “ slouchy 

4. Back, all curves exaggerated to the extreme. 

Tn a good stmiding posture the head, neck, trnnky. 
thighs and legs are in a KStraight line, with the arms- 
hanging naturally at the sides. The body weight 
is on both feet equally and the knees and hips are 
extended. The abdomen is drawn in, the chin in, head 
held erect and chest raised, with the body held as tall 
as possible without strain. The shoulders are not^ 
raised, but remain relaxed. It must be emphasized, 
that a stiff posture is condemned, the idea being to hold, 
the body erect without strain. 

The position of the pelvis is very important as far* 
as posture is concerned as it« controls the position of 
the spine. The most common fault is throwing the^ 
•hips back too far, thereby placing the spine in an un- 
natural position and causing an excessive curve in the 
lower back. 

In the correct sitting posture the hips are well back 
and resting equally on the seat. The trunk forms a. 
right angle to the thighs and the legs a right angle to- 
t].ie thighs. The feet rest flat on the floor. The trunk 
is comfortably erect and the head and chest high. By 
learning to draw" the abdomen up the idea of sittings 
tali from the hips will be learned. 

For writing assume the correct sitting position,, 
lean forw-ard from the hips and rest the forearms- 
naturally on the desk. The sides of the paper should, 
be parallel to the right forearm and the left hand 
advanced in front of the right hand, holding the paper. 
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For reading while sitting, assume the corn.^et sitting 
position and lean forward from the liips with tljc fore- 
arms parallel and resting on the desk. Hold the book 
“vertically so that the top and bottom of tin* hook are 
an equal distance from the eyes. Hie distance from the 
•eyes should be about 12 inches. Tlie lH‘ad should be 
straight on the spine and the shoulders straight but 
xelaxed. 

In correct walking the abdomen is Indd in and the 
nhest up, the head resting straight on tin* spim*. The 
arms swing naturally ami the body is iiidimMl forward 
.slightly. The toes are not turiUMl out, as is so often 
considered correct by unenUghtem*d pe.oph*, but ar(i 
.advanced straight ahead. Tlie ])ody is not stiff. 

Posture anu) the GYNiMAS'inu Lesson. 

StudentKS should be tauglit the corrc*et standing pos- 
ture during the gymnastic lesson. Tlwv should prac- 
tise until good posture becomes a habit. This involv- 
ed developing a new set of neiiro-miiseiilar controls 
which can be done only througli cornK'tiye ex(*rcises. 
The development should be gradual, only a small par. 
•of the lesson being used for this speciiic^ purpose*. 

Following are special commands which may be 
used during the gymnastic lesson for this purpose : 

Stand. . . .Tall ! Chin. . . .In I Chest. . . . Up ! Abdo- 
men In 1 Weight Forward ! Head. . . JJp ! Up I 

Stretch! Elbows Back! 

Some of these commands may be given when count- 
ing during the performance of an exercise, using the 
w^ords in place of numbers, as follows : “ Eight kncie 
forward raise and return in rhythm .... Begin ! One ! 
'Two! One I Two! Chin In! One! Two! etc. 

Following are a few exercises for teaching good 
posture : 

(1) Place hands on abdomen. Press in and up, keeping 
^shoulders relaxed. Ijower arms, but hold abdomen up. 

(2) Hands forward* raise, palms facing the ground. Press 
dowm with hands and raise chest with shoulders relaxed. 
Eelax arms and hold abdomen and chest up. 
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(3) Same as (2) with arms raised sideward and pressing 
ontw^ard. Relax arms and lower to sides, keeping abdomen 

lip. 

(1) Elbows sideward raise and raise cliest, keeping 
ishoxilders relaxed. Lower arms and hold chest up. 

(5) Same as (2) with arms upward raised. 

(6) Raise the chest and abdomen, keeping the shoulders 
relaxed, and lean forward slightly. This exercise will be the 
last stage of the training. The students should learn to 
control consciously the muscles of the abdominal wall and to 
realize the importance of holding the abdomen in. If the 
individual does not have control of these muscles the ten- 
dency is for gravity to pull the abdominal organs dowm and 
forward, wdiieli causes the frontal protuberance so often, seen 
in adults. The waist circumference should never be larger 
than the chest circumference. 

Posture Tests. 

Every student should be expected to know what 
.good posture is and should pass an examination in ] 

posture. The following are some of the tests which ' 

may be used for this purpose : ' 

The Pole Posture Test . — “ Hold a pole (or other straight 
rod) beside the puiDil so that it touches him just in front of 
the ear and touches the floor at the forward part of the foot. 

Individuals vary slightly so that the teacher must place the 
pole ill a vertical position as nearly as possible in contact with 
tlie ear and .foot. Notice that in the erect position one line 
indicates the general axis of the body, while in the incorrect 
posture the line becomes a zigzag of different parts. If 
tlio head is forward, the abdomen protruding or shoulders 
rounded, the defects can be noted in this test. 
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A record *shoulcl 1be kept, placing the Btiidents in 
three different classes, as follows : 

A — normal posture. 

B — fair posture. There are slight defects. 

C— poor posture. 

The aim is to have each student in A class. The 
teacher should give special attention to the students 
in B and C classes and let them understand that 
improvement is expected hy the end of tlie year. 

Students should he tested three timers a year, in 
July, IShvember and Marcli. 

The Triple Posture Test ? — Tins test is niort* thorough 
than the above as it considers tlK‘ ]H)sture wlieu 
the pupil is standing, niareliing and <‘xereising. The 
standing test is much the same as the above, in this 
the student can give his whole attcaition to Ids posture. 
In the marching test he is not able to give Ins whole 
attention to his posture and thus r(‘veals wiietlier or 
not he is able to walk properly and whet!!<^r or not 
he has formed a good ]josture habit. The third part is 
an exercise test and shows whether the Blinhmt is able 
to assume certain positions eorrecfly and whetlier 
or not his muscles are stilT. T]k‘ test is as follows : 

Have the pupils stand in their lH*st ])Ositions and 
standing at the side ])iek out tluhse whose posture is 
correct and put them in a separate groii|> A ; th(‘ others 
form group B. 

Have tlie x)upils of group A mareli for 4 or ri minutes 
and observe tlieir ]K)StureH while marching. Put 
those wdio fail to miiintain gocai posture in grou]) B. 

Give the pupils w'ho are still in group A aftcu^ the 
marching test a few simple gymnastic exereis<*s, includ- 
ing the raising of the arms above tlie ]ev(4 of the shoul- 
ders. Put in group B all tliosc; who <lo not maintain 
good posture while taking exercise. 


^ Jessie H. Bancroft. The Posture of the School Chtkh 
pp. 197-203. 
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Tlie pupils may also be placed in A, B, C and D 
groups and marked accordingly. Those failing in the 
first test are put in group B, those failing in the second 
test, in group 0; those failing in the third test, in 
group B ; those passing the third test, in group A. 

Eemedial Gymnastics. 

A knowledge of good posture and how it is attained 
is necessary to a teacher of physical education for 
general class instruction. There is a special field of 
physical education, called Eemedial Gymnastics, which 
also aims to develop good posture, but which goes 
much further than that. This field deals with indi- 
vidual defects which require special attention and indi- 
vidual treatment, such as spinal curvature, flat feet, 
visceroptosis, overweight, etc. Students with such 
defects should enter a special class for treatment and 
>should be given exercises to do at home which will 
remedy their defects. 

People -with faulty posture are divided into two 
general classifications. In one classification are those 
who are stiff -jointed and who, when they have defects, 
are usually unable to assume correct posture, that is, 
it is physically impossible. They can only do so after 
doing corrective exercises which lengthen certain 
muscles and shorten others. In the other classification 
are loose-jointed or flexible people who, even though 
they have poor posture, can assume the correct posi- 
tion when shown how, although they require special 
attention until they form a new set of muscular habits 
which will assure good posture continually. 

There are various types of exercises suitable for 
people in either classification, to be used according to 
the treatment necessary. Miss Lillian Brew^ divides 
them as follows : active, assistive, resistive and passive. 

Active exercises are the most common, being done 
without assistance. The student learns the exercise 

^ Lillian Curtis Drew. Individual Gymnastics ^ pp. 26-27, 
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in the remedial class at school and is expected to prac- 
tise at home also according to instructions. 

Assistwe exercises, in which the teacher assists the 
student to perform the movements, are used only in. 
special cases, usually when the muscles need lengthen- 
ing and the student is unable to get the greatest henefit 
from the exercise when performing it alone. 

Eesistive exercises, which are of two types, are- 
valuable in making an exercise more strenuous. The 
first type is called concentric resistive, in which the 
muscle contracts and overcomes resistance. The 
second is called eccentric resistive, for in this type the 
resistance overcomes the muscle contraction. Both 
of these types are valuable in strengthening particular 
muscles. 

In passive exercises the movement of the body part 
is done entirely by the operator who moves the linab 
or trunk for the subject. This wnuld not be used in 
schools and is mentioned only for information, being- 
used chiefly for eases of extreme weakness and for* 
cases of paralysis. 

There are many kinds of abnormalities which require 
special treatment, the most common of wiiich are 
spinal. 

Kyphosis. 

Kyphosis is the outward curvature of the spine and 
is commonly called “ round shoulders”. It is quite 
common amongst school children, and can be detected 
easily. The back is round from just below’ the middle 
of the back to the head and from one shoulder around 
the back to the other. Accompanying this often are 
winged shoulder blades ; instead of the shoulder blades- 
being flat on the back as they are normally, the low'-er 
end protrudes, giving the appearance of two lumps 
on the upper back. Instead of being raised and ex- 
tended forward, the chest is flat, due to the rounded 
back which naturally restricts the chest and interferes* 
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witli its free movement. The head is often bent for- 
ward instead of being in a straight line with the trunk, 
or spine, and in the middle of the back, in the dorso- 
lumbar region, there is an angular projection, that is, 
an angle is formed from the head to the middle of the- 
upper back and down to the middle of the lower back^ 
The diagram gives some idea of kyphosis. 



There are many causes for such a condition of the* 
upper back. The most common is poor posture habits 
resulting from a lack of knowledge of the right position, 
to assume. The habit may be formed by continuous- 
sitting in poor posture in the school room. 

Muscular weakness is another cause, which may be 
due to lack of exercise or to sickness. When the- 
muscles are weak the body tends to slump and give 
way to the force of gravity so that a position demanding- 
the least amount of muscular exertion is assumed. 

A cause very common amongst young people^ 
between twelve and sixteen is too rapid growth which 
makes them awkward and ungainly. The bones 
grow faster than do the muscles, which interferes with 
muscular co-ordination and good posture. At this- 
time an individual can easily form bad postural habits. 

Other causes are rickets and tuberculosis of the* 
spine. In such cases the subject should be treated by 
a medical doctor and remedial exercises given only 
with the doctor’s sanction. 

In treating kyphosis, the aim is to strengthen and. 
shorten the muscles of the upper back and, if neces- 
sary, to stretch the muscles of the chest. The abdo- 
minal muscles should also be strengthened and the 
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general posture of the indiyidiial improved. The 
most important work is to develop a new set of habits 
and general co-ordination of the body. 

To develop a new set of habits, exercises when 
lying flat on the back should be given. In this posi- 
tion the subject’s whole attention can be given to the 
habits to be formed. After a corrective exercise is 
learned while in the supine position it may be done in 
.sitting or standing position. This applies to certain 
exercises only, as there are many which can be done 
only while standing. 

Eelaxation exercises are valuable in freeing the body 
from excessive muscular tension and developing new 
muscular co-ordinations. The subject relaxes com- 
pletely and then assumes the correct position. At the 
•close of the lesson he rests relaxed on the ground for 
a few moments. Following are exercises suitable for 
the treatment of kyphosis: — 

(1) Lie on the back and relax completely, with the arms 
at the sides. Place the right hand on the abdomen. Press 
the right hand on the abdomen and raise the chest. Place 
the right hand at the side, but hold the chest up. Relax 
completely. 

(2) Lie on the back and relax completely, with the arms 
at the sides. Draw the abdomen in and up and raise the 
chest. This is the same as (1) without the use of the hand. 
Relax completely. (Note : After a little practice the sub- 
ject should be able to raise his chest wdth ease.) 

(3) lie on the back and relax completely, wit}} arms 
-extended sidewards. Bring the hands to tlae c^est and press 
the elbows toward the ground so that the nuiscles of the 
upper back are contracted. Extend the arms sidew'ard 
and relax. 

(t) Lie on the back and relax completely, with arms 
■extended sidewards. Repeat (B) and at the same time raise 
the chest and press the abdomen in and up. Lower the arms 
to the sides of the body, relaxing both the arms and shoulders 
but holding the chest high. Relax. 

(5) Lie on the back and relax, with arms extended side- 
wards. Bend the wrists and press outward and sideward, 
at the same time raising the chest. Relax the arms and 
^shoulders, bringing the arms to the sides, but hold the chest 
2iigh. Relax. 
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(6) Standing position. I^ean very slightly forward and 
relax, placing the right hand on the abdomen. Press the 
right hand in and iip and raise the chest, but do not bend 
the trunk back as it should remain in the first position. It 
is important that the trunk is not bent backward. Lower 
the right hand, but hold the chest high. Relax. 

(7) Do the above exercise without the assistance of the 
right hand. 

(8) vStanding position. Lean very slightly forward and 
raise the arms sidewards. Bring the hands to the chest and 
press the elbows backward so that the upper back muscles 
are contracted. Hold the position for a few seconds ; lower 
the arms and relax. 

(9) Standing position. Lean very slightly forward, with 
the arms sideward raised. Bring the hands to the chest and 
press the elbows backward and at the same time raise the 
chest and draw the abdomen in and up. Relax the arms and 
shoulders, bringing the arms to the sides, but continue to- 
hold the chest up. Relax. 

(10) Repeat (9) and draw the head back, keeping the chin 
down ixntil the head is erect. Hold the head in this position 
until the final relaxation. 

(11) Standing position. Bend forward from the hips,, 

allowing the neck, xipper back and arms and shoialders to 
relax completely so that the head and trunk droop forward.. 
Rise slowly to the erect position, without bending backward,, 
with the chest raised and abdomen drawn in and up and the 
head erect and chin in. The arms and shoulders are relaxed* 
Relax. . ' ' ■ ■■ 

(12) Repeat (11) but raise the elbows sidew'ard and press, 

them backwards and hold this position for a few seconds* 
Relax. ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

(13) Stand with feet apart and arms sidewards ra,ised.. 
Bend forw’-ard and twist the trunk to the left, touching the 
left toe wdtli the right hand. Keep knees extended and dO’ 
not alter the position of the arms. Repeat on each side. 

(14) Practise hanging from a bar or roman rings. 

(15) Sit on a chair and grasp a bar about 4 or 5 X->ounds. 
in weiglit at shoulder horizontal. Push the bar slowly up- 
ward until the arms are Mly extended. Pull the bar dowm. 
slowly and forcefully, contracting the upper back muscles. 

. (16) Passive chest lifting (for stiff type of round back) : — 
Sit on a stool with feet on the floor and .hands on the neck.. 
The operator stands at the back of the subject with one foot 
on the chair so that his knee touches the middle of the upper- 
back and he also grasps the subject’s elbows. The operator 
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■draws the elbows back slowly, at the same time pushing on 
the back with his knee. This is repeated 10 to 20 time's. 

(17) Pelvic control exercise : — Lie on the back with ieg*s 
extended. Place the left hand under the small of the back 
where an arch is formed and place the right hand on the 
■abdomen. Press down with the right hand and close the 
arch so that the back presses on the left hand. Repeat a 
;few times. 

(18) Practise (17) without the use of the right hand. 

(19) Pelvic control exercise standing: — Press the light 
hand over the sacrum dr just above the buttocks and the 
left hand on the abdomen, sxiggesting a lifting of the abdo- 
men and waist. 

(20) Stand with the back to a wall, the feet being about 
•six inches away from it. Raise the arms forward and 
upward, at the same time taking a deep breath, and try to 
Teach up and touch the wall. 

(21 ) Stand -with arms upward raised. Touch the hands to 
the neck and draw the elbows sideward and backward so 
that the upper back muscles are contracted. 

(22) Lie on the back with legs extended and arms at the 
•sides. Raise the arms forward and upward and at the same 
time raise the right leg forward- Return to position. Repeat 
'on both sides. 

(23) Lie on the back with both hands under the buttocks 
and legs raised forward. Bend and stretch the legs and 
“thighs alternately, imitating the movement of the legs when 
riding a bicycle. Do the same with the hands on the shoul- 
ders. 

(24) Practise walking and sitting in good posture. 

(25) Stand with feet apart, with one hand on each side 
of a doorway, about shoulder height. Lean forward on the 
balls of the feet, bending the arms at the elbows so that the 
chest muscles are stretched and the back muscles are con- 
“bracted. Return to position. 

(26) The general posture exercises used for ordinary classes 
•should be given. 

Lordosis. 

^ Lordosis is the excessive inward curvature of the 
spine and is often accompanied by a protruding abdo- 
men. The head is often extended forward slightly 
in order to equalize the centre of gravity, although the 
upper back may be in fairly good posture. The hips are 
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thrown hack, that is, the pelvic angle is increased, and 
the knees are hyper-extended. 

One cause of lordosis is muscular weakness and 
the disposition to fatigue easily. In such cases the 
abdominal contents tend to droop, causing a pro- 
tuberance or pouch, and to offset this additional weight 
in front the body must be bent back and the head 
forward. 

Another cause is poor postural habits. It is often 
believed that the correct posture is one in which the 
elbows are extended backward and the trunk bent 
backward as shown in the following drawing, but this, 
is not the case. 



Other causes which need not be discussed here are 
dislocation of the hip, disease of the hip joint and 
rickets. 

In treating lordosis exercises are used which 
strengthen the lower back and abdominal muscles,, 
correct the position of the pelvis and correct the hyper- 
extension of the knees. The following exercises are 
suitable: — 

(1) Exercise (17) under Kyphosis for pelvic control. Much 
emphasis should be placed on this as the position of the pelvis, 
is chiefly responsible for the excessive curve. 

(2) The first seven exercises under Kyphosis. 

(3) Lie on the back with knees bent and with one hand 
placed on the abdomen. Lift the abdominal wall without- 
straining to see how high the hand can be raised. See how 
far the hand can be lowered by contracting the abdominal 
muscles. 


F 
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(4) Stride sittin;^ on a chair. Bend the trank forward j. 
keeping the back flat. Beturn to position. 

(5) Sitting on a stool with the back flat against a 
wall, breathing deeply and raise the arms forward-upward 
about three times. Care should bo taken to keep the back 
flat against the wail.^’i 

(6) Sitting on a stool. Relax body forward until hands 
are touched to the floor. Raise the trunk slowly, keeping 
back flat. 

(7) lie on the floor with knees bent, but with the back 
and feet flat on the floor. Take a deep breath and raise the 
right leg upward. Exhale and return to position. Repeat 
•on other side. 

(8) Standing, Bend trunk forward, relax, and return 
to position. 

(9) Standing. Rise on toes, deep knee bend, rise on 
toes, return to position. 

(10) See bicycle exercise (23) under Kyphosis., 

(11) Lie on the back with knees bent and arms at the 
■sides. Draw the knees to the chest and then extend the 
knees, swinging the legs over the head and raising the but- 
tocks off the ground. Return to position. 

(12) Stride sitting on a chair with a w^and at shoulder 
horizontal. Raise the legs forward and at the same time 
'extend the arms upward. Return to position. 

(13) Walk forward with feet straight ahead and raise the 
knees alternately forward-upward, clasping the knee to the 
‘Chest on each step. Continue slowly. 

(14) General posture exercises. 

(15) Practise walking in good posture. 

(16) Lie on back with knees bent and relax. (To be given 
for rest or at the end of the lesson.) 

Kypholoedosis. 

This is a combination of kyphosis and lordosis and 
is perhaps the most common type of faulty posture. 
In this abnormality the shoulders are rounded and the 
head forward, the abdomen is protruding and the 
lower back weak and hollow. 

^ From card issued by Department of Corrective Physical 
Education, Los Angeles, TT.S.A., City School District. Exer- 
eises for hollow hack for home use* 
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To correct tins defect the upper back muscles must 
be strengthened and shortened and the general region 
made more flexible. The muscles of the lower back 
and abdomen require strengthening and the pelvis, 
requires adjustment. The head also must be drawn 
back so that it rests straight on the spine. 

Care must be taken in giving exercises that in the 
attempt to correct the kyphosis the lordosis is not 
increased. Practically all the exercises already listed 
for kyphosis and lordosis are suitable for this defect. 
The lying exercises mentioned for kyphosis and the 
pelvic control exercise for lordosis should be given 
first. 

Scoliosis, 

This is a lateral curvature of the spine and is recog- 
nized by the following signs : the shoulder is lower and 
the hip higher on one side of the body than on the 
other ; when the arms hang loosely at the sides, the 
angle between the arm and the body is greater on one 
side than on the other; if a mark is made on the spinous, 
process of each vertebra from the neck to the sacrum 
it will be found that the spine has a lateral curve. 



Scoliosis is of two types : postural and structural. 
The first can be cured by exercise, but the second is 
more difficult to remedy and should not be attempted 
except with a medical doctor's advice. The most 
common causes are muscular weakness, malnutrition, 
rickets, spinal disease and paralysis. Exercises should 
not be given in case of spinal disease. 
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The treatment for this defect is : first, improvenient 
-of the general condition of the body ; second, equaliza- 
tion of the flexibility of the body (as one side of the 
body is more flexible than the other); third, general 
.strengthening of the muscles ; and, fourth, the forma- 
tion of new muscular habits to insure better co- 
ordination of the two sides of the body. Tlie following 
•exercises are most suitable : — 

(1 ) Greneral relaxation exercises as given for kyphosis 
•and lordosis. 

, (2) Stationary running. 

(3) Stretch the arms upward and bend the arms down- 
ward as it pulling on some object, at the same time stretching 
the trunk upward. Repeat. 

(4) Hang loosely from a bar or roman rings. 

(5) vStand with arms bent. Stretch arms slowly upward 
.and rise on toes. Return to position. 

(6) Bend the trunk sideward toward convex .side. Re- 
turn to position. 

(7) Sitting. Raise the arms on the concave side upwards 
.and the arm on the convex side sidewards. Bend toward 
'Convex side. 

(8) Sitting. Place one hand on the convexity and the 
-other on the neck. Bend towards the convex side. 

(9) Lie on the back. Raise legs alternately forward. 
(Later, raise both legs forward.) 

(10) Exercise (3) under Lordosis. 

(11) Hang on rings or bar. Raise legs sideward toward 
:side of convexity. 

(12) Bicycle exercise. See (23) under Kyphosis. 

(13) Stand in the correct position, holding heavy dumb- 
bells. Raise arms sideward and return to position. 

(14) Stand with arms upward stretched. Trunk forward - 
downward bend and touch toes. Rise and arms upward 
stretch. Continue in rh,jdihm. 

(15) Walk in correct posture. 

(16) Lie on the back. , Raise knees to the chest and return 
i-o position. 

(17) General posture exercises. 

(IS) Lie on the back and rest. 
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In addition to spinal abnormalities there are other 
types of defects, as follows, which can be improved by 
general remedial exercises and correction of general 
hygiene. , . 

Elat Feet. 

The feet are often a source of great trouble because 
they carry the entire weight of the body during a large 
part of the day and are subject to all kinds of abuse, 
leading in many cases to fallen arches. There are 
many types of foot ailments, the two most common 
being fallen longitudinal arch, resulting in the typical 
•'' flat foot,” and fallen transverse arch. 

The longitudinal arch is on the inner side of the 
foot. When fallen it can be detected by the following 
■signs 

First, the inner side of the foot is fiat on the ground 
instead of being arched, when the weight is on it. This 
nan be detected by noting the appearance of the foot 
and by the barefoot-track test. For this test the 
simplest method is to moisten the bottom of the foot 
with water colored with a red solution and stand on 
a piece of white paper so that an impression is made. 
Lamp black may also be used for this purpose. The, 
impressions on the ground of a normal foot and a flatisif- 
foot are as follows : — 



Second, a flat-footed person wears the heels of his 
shoes to a greater extent on the outer side. This is 
contrary to the general idea that a flat-footed person 
wears his heels on the inner side. 

Third, a flat-footed person will usually walk with 
the toes turned out and his gait will be stiff. 

Fourth, a fallen arch is often painful. 
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Fifth, in a flat foot the ‘tendon of Achilles’ in the 
back of tlie foot is curved instead of straight, as. 
follows: 



There are numerous causes of fallen longitudinal 
arch. The most common is muscular weaknes>s. When 
the body is weak the muscles of the feet are often 
unable to do their work efficiently and the arch may 
flatten from the slightest strain. This is possible 
especially after an illness. 

Another cause is undue strain on the feet. This is- 
often true of obese people whose excessive weight 
cannot be borne properly by the arches and of people 
who increase in weight rapidly. 

Poorly fitting shoes may be a cause, as the foot is. 
cramped and prevented from functioning normally 
when they are worn. 

The habit of walking with the toes turned out 
instead of straight ahead may be another cause, for in 
this case the weight of the body falls upon the arch 
instead of upon the outer side of the foot. 

The arches may also fall as a result of an accident,, 
such as falling from a height on to the feet. 

The treatment for a flattened longitudinal arch 
includes : — 

First, the adjustment of shoes, if necessary. Shoea 
which flt the feet should be worn. 

Second, massage, rubbing the muscles to take 
away the stiffness. 

Third, and most effective, exercise, as follows : 

(1) Sit in a chair with both feet fiat on the floor. Move 
the idght foot forward on the floor as far as i)ossible, but 
keep the heel and sole on the floor. It will be noted that the 
arch raises. With the arch raised, place the foot on the 
left knee and note the position of the arch. Practise the 
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same exercise with the left foot. (This exercise will raise the 
arch and is most important.) 

(2) Bit with feet parallel on the floor. Raise the arch 
by attempting to raise the toes toward the heels, turning the 
feet inward. 

(3) Bit with one ankle over the other knee so that the 
foot hangs free. Extend the anklej then draw the foot in- 
ward and upvrard, pushing down with the toes. 

(4) Standing position. Rise on the toes and then lower 
the heels slowly wdtli the weight on the outer sides of the 
feet. 

(5) Walk forward, gripping the floor strongly with the 
feet. 

(6) Endeavour to pick up small objects, such as marbles, 
stones, etc., with the toes and place them in a receptacle. 

(7) Walk on the toes. 

(8) Balance on one foot with arms sideward raised. 

(9) Form the habit of standing with the ai'ches drawn 
up so that the weight is on the outer borders of the feet. 

(10) Sit on the floor. Draw the feet up near the buttocks 
and place the bottoms of the feet together so that all parts 
are touching. Extend the legs forward slowly, keeping the 
bottoms of the feet together. (This is an excellent exercise 
for fallen longitudinal arches.) 

Most of the above exercises are excellent for a fiat 
transverse arch also. This arch is at the ball of the 
foot just behind the toes and is formed by the meta- 
tarsal bones. When fallen it is often very painful. 
The pain may be relieved by placing a small wad of 
cotton at the centre of the hall of the foot and bandag- 
ing it in place by wrapjHng the cloth around the foot 
not too tightly, but sufficiently tight to hold up the 
arch. If exercises are done daily, as the pain will 
decrease as the arch becomes strengthened, the bandage 
may be dispensed with. 

ViSOEEO PTOSIS. 

'' Ptosis ” is a sagging or falling of parts of the body. 
Visceroptosis is the displacement downward of the 
viscera, a condition in which the muscles of the abdo- 
minal wall are relaxed and the lower part of the abdo- 
men protrudes. This condition is caused chiefly by 
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weakness of the abdominal mnseles which accompanies, 
general muscular weakness. The abdominal muscles 
help to hold the viscera in place and when they are 
weak the tendency is for gravity to draw the abdominal 
contents downward. 

Poor postural habits are a common cause of viscero- 
ptosis. Especially among sedentary workers, such as- 
clerks and teachers, who assume a relaxed sitting posi- 
tion during most of their working hours is this abnor- 
mality found. It is not imcommon among Indian 
school children. 

The faulty wearing of clothing may also result in 
this ailment. This is particularly true wlien tlie cloth- 
ing is tied too tightly around the waist, interfering 
with circulation and normal movement of the abdo- 
men. 

xinother cause is faulty diet. Malnutrition and 
muscular weakness are two of the possible results of 
poor diet. Such conditions may result in turn in 
general depression and a drooj>ing of the abdominal 
contents. 

The effects of this ailment are many. The abdo- 
minal organs in drooping down press on one another 
and also press abnormally upon the organs of the pelvis,. 
The abdominal ligaments are strained, the chest is 
flattened, the diaphragm does not work as freely as it 
should, and the general posture is poor. Constipation 
is perhaps the most common result of this ailment. 

The signs to look for in detecting Visceroptosis 
are constipation, pain in the abdomen, protruding lower^ 
abdomen and flat chest, drooping shoulders and. 
general muscular flabbiness. 

The treatment may be divided into three parts.. 
Eirst, improvement of the diet, if necessary. Plenty 
of water should be drunk, and plenty of fruits and 
vegetables and but little meat eaten. The subject 
should rest on his back for at least one-half hour after 
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each meal, as tlie organs are nearer the normal posi- 
tion in this posture. 

Second, adjustment of the clothing, if faulty, so 
that there is no constriction on the abdomen or chest. 
The common practice of wearing the dhoti wrapped 
tightly around the waist should be discontinued. 

Third, after a careful medical examination, exer- 
cise, as, follows^:— v 

(1) Exercises (1) to (9) inclusive under Kyphosis in the- 
order given. These will teach control of the abdominal 
innscles and shoxild be done without straining the muscles- 
or organs., 

(2) General posture exercises. 

(3) Kneel on the ground and bend the trunk forward 
from the hips until the chest and elbows rest on the ground 
with, the }iead on the hands. This should be done twice a 
day, especially five minutes after retiring. Extension of the 
legs backward may be practised wduie in this position. ^ 

(^ ) lie on the back with knees bent and feet flat on the 
groun d. Draw one knee toward the chest and exhale . Re- 
piace foot on the ground and inhale. Continue alternately ► 

(5) JAe on the back with hands under the buttocks and 
with legs extended upwards. Imitate the movement of the 
legs when riding a bicycle; 

(6) Stand with feet apart. Bend the trunk forward, to- 
t3ie right side, backward, to the left side, and for^ward, lO 
times. 

(7) Sitting position. Twist the trunk as far as possible 
to the right and to the left. 

(8) Lie on the back with knees bent, feet fiat on the floor. 
Raise both knees to the chest and raise the chest, drawing 
the abdomen in, and exhale. Lower the legs to the original 
position and inhale. 

(9) Standing position. Deep knee bend, raising the 
arms forward-upward, at the same time drawing the abdo- 
men in and up. Return to position. 

The above exercises should be practised with care 
at first so that the subject is not tired unduly and so 
that there is no strain* on the body parts. At the 


1 See lillian Curtis Drew, Individual Gymnastics, Knee- 
chest Position, pp. 138-139. 
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beginning of the treatment walking In the morning 
and evening should be indulged in, so that the general 
condition of the body may be improved- 

Underweight. 

The number of undernourished children in India 
is so large that work done in schools to cure this con- 
dition is far more valuable than anything else in the 
field of remedial work which can be done. There are 
five chief causes of underweight, the first being here- 
dity. There are some people who are perfectly healthy, 
but who are naturally thin. However, those who come 
in under this classihcation are perhaps few in number. 

The second cause is sickness or disease. Malaria, 
tuberculosis, venereal diseases, enteric, etc., are com- 
mon causes of underweight, especially tuberculosis, 
which has a devastating effect upon the body. 

The third and fourth (and perhaps most common) 
•causes are poor diet and lack of exercise. It is impos- 
sible to grow normally on a diet lacking in the essential 
ingredients. Poverty and ignorance are the chief 
causes of poor diet. Insufficient exercise often leads 
to a lack of appetite and a run-down condition which 
results in underweight. 

The fifth cause is worry. This is a mental habit 
which often engenders a poor appetite. 

In treating underweight the first essential is to 
free the body from disease, if this is one of the causes 
of the condition. A thorough medical examination 
should be given and rigid adherence to prescription 
insisted upon. 

Second, the diet must be improved. It should in- 
clude the following : '' (1) any whole cereal grain or 
mixture of cereal grains ; (2) plenty of milk and the 
products of milk-curds, buttermilk, butter, ghee ; (3) 
sprouted pulses ; (4) eggs, or liver, or meat, or fish, 
‘Occasionally, if religion permits their use ; (5) tuber 
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and root vegetables ; (6) abundance of green leafy 
vegetables ; and (T) fruit.' 

Third, plenty of rest and sleex) are important to 
lessen the nervous strain and to give the body a chance 
to do its work properly. The subject must learn how 
to relax at times. 

Fourth, a healthy philosophy of life should be 
developed. The subject must not worry over trivial 
things and, indeed, must have the right attitude- 
toward all the problems of life. This will be helped 
much by proper diet and exercise and by an honest 
attempt to be cheerful and to solve problems instead 
of simply worrying over them. 

Fifth, exercise must be indulged in, unless disease 
is the cause of underweight, in which case nothing must 
be done without a medical doctor's permission. The 
exercise should be very moderate at first and should 
increase gradually in intensity as the subject shows 
improvement. Walking in the morning and evening 
is especially recommended at first and should be con- 
tinued as a regular hobby. Other exercises are as- 
follows : — 

(1) Standing position. Arms bend and rise on toes.. 
Return to position. 

(2) Standing position. Arms forward-upward raise and 
rise on toes and inhale. Return to position and exhale.. 

(3) Running in place very slowly, with chest up. 

(4) Exercises (1) to (5) under Kyphosis. 

(5) Deep breathing. 

(6) Lie on the back with knees bent, feet flat on the floor,, 
arms at the sides. Perform various arm exercises, such as : 

Arms forward raise and return. 

Arms forward-upward raise and return. 

Aims bend, holding dumb-bells. Extend arms to the 
sides and return. 

(7) Sit on a chair with hands on the hips. Circle the 
trunk forward, to the right side, back, to the left side and 
forward. 


1 Lieut.-Col. Robert McCarrison. Food, p. 107. 
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General posture exercises. 

r extended unwardc? 

[mitate the movements of the legs when riding a bicycTl 

(.10) Lie on the back. Bend the light knee to the ehecif 
(11) Rest on the back. 

important that underweight children rest 
hefore and after meals, and refrain from indulging in 

Sar°“m“rS“ ““ -ndltion Vti” 

Overweight. 

If children are shghtly overweight there is no cause 
for concern, ^ unless their weight interferes with their 
aking part m the normal activities of youth. In cases 
of overweight excessive fat is found in the remhns of 
the body which are least active, such as thV wLt 
hips, abdomen, neck, shoulders and internal organs’ 
of tlf weight causes undue strain on the o^ans 
of the body, especially the heart, as the accumSfr^ 
fat interferes with their functioning. Obesfty inter 
feres with movement and the fatter the individual 
becomes the less prone he is to move. 

The treatment for such cases is diet and exercise 

<iw? eatmg between meals, and the suo-ars" 

starches and fats must be greatly reduced VfiKvafvki ^ 

be MbBtLTKrelatpSS 

foods and also bulky foods may be indulged ^ tTf 

V‘b°' owl£°Se 
TStim'Tm Here’* *■ *'"= 

done “SJ"- 
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(1) Stand hands on the }nps. Left and right knee 
■forward raising alternately. 

(2) Standing position. Rise on the heels, l^eep knee 
"bend with arms sideward raise. Return to rise on heels and 
to position. 

(3) Stand with hands on the hips. Trunk forward bend 
.and return to position. 

(4 ) Stand \Yith hands on the hips. Trunk sideward bend 
and return to position. 

(o) Stand with hands on tlie hips. Trunk forward-down- 
ward bend and return to position. 

(6) Stand with iiands on the hips. Bond trunk forward, 
to the right side, backward, to the left side, and forwaih, 
continuously. 

(7) Sitting position with hands iinder buttocks. Raise 
legs sidew^ard alternately. 

(8) Sitting position with hands under buttocks. Raise 
the knees alternately to the chest and return. 

(9) Tie on the back with legs straight. Raise both knees 
to the chest and return. 

(10) lie on the b^^ck with hands under the buttocks. 
Raise both legs forward and return to position. 

These exercises should be done from six to twelve 
limes each at first. After the subject gets used to the 
•exerciscj light running and hopping in place may be 
introduced. 

Motjth-breathing. 

There are usually a number of school children who 
•do not breathe properly : that is, they breathe through 
their mouths. In this case the dust in the air is carried 
directly into the lungs and can cause considerable harm. 
In proi)er breathing the air in passing through the 
nose is filtered and cleaned, as the dust clings to the 
hairs and the cilia which grow inside the nose. Mouth- 
breathing also causes maKormation of the teeth, most 
mouth-breathers having defective teeth. 

The most common causes of mouth-breathing are 
.adenoids and enlarged tonsils. In such cases, the 
only remedy is an operation, although breathing exer- 
•oises may be beneficial in some cases. A structural 
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defect iJi the nose is another cause and can only be 
corrected by an operation. ^ 

Mouth-breathing may also be a habit formed bv an 
individual who is otherwise perfectly normal ^ In 

*<■ 

uroUi,h the nose and, second, continual nractiee 
When instTOcting an individual, have him dose his" 
“ through the nose and out through 
the nose. Emphasize the necessity for keenino- the 
mouth closed Also explain clearly to hfm S bad 
effects of mouth-breathing. ^ 
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Chapter Vi. 

SELF-TESTIlfG ACTIVITIES. 

Thebe are a large number of activities, many of 
which are similar to athletics, but most of which cannot 

actiShff sclf-teSJ 

classified as the Athletic tvpeT 
tas t^'w ^ T^vfp Pyramid type and the Appa?a- 

S SoidfiTio ” <l»™loping muscular skill 

AthIiEtic Type. 

Walking backward, sideward or 
forward. <Por correct methods of runnino- and walk- 

Athletics and Chapter V on, 

II pst-siuf, "Aiiir. r.r 

2. Hopping forward, backward or sideward 

alternate feet. 

i\r-;e “™? m various positions. 

of ttle otbfr ‘kneI'raLen*°"®’ one in front- 

backward! ’ ^ raised, leg raised forward, sideward or- 

Holding hand equipment in various nositions 

teinfttons of Irm'^auT 

bop with arms sideward ^ ® movements, such as stride 

forward, backward or sideward 

oS?ranrr.Sa\tn"« Haceone &ot 

Plale the oth^ f!fot% ^ immediately 

alternatelv with ; continue this movement- 

alternately, with varymg degrees of speed.) 

With arms in various positions. 

Holding equipment in various positions. 
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line. 


Skipping in and out between Indian clubs arranged in a 


4. Long or high, jumps forward, backward or 


.-sideward, standing or running. 


Witli one-quarter, one-half, three-quarter or full turns 
left or right. 

Phnishing jumps with arms in various positions. 

Finishing jumps with legs in various positions. 

With arms and legs in various positions in. the air. 

Two, three or more consecutive jumps. 

Jumping, holding hand or other equipment, such as 
Indian clubs, dumb-bells, sticks, balls. 

Mark small circles on the ground in a line, square or any 
nther order, and j^imp from one circle to another with eyes 
closed or open. 

Jump, clapping hands over the head, beliind the back 
•or under the buttocks while in the air. 

Hurdle over one lathi stick or more, ten yards apart. 

Take one step, then a short hop on both feet and jump. 
:Same with turns. 

Take one step and jump. 

Take more than one step and jump. 

Mark two parallel lines eight inches apart. Practise taking 
•a run and striking the take-off foot bet'ween these lines in 
preparation for the running long jump. 

Hop, step and jump : stand on one foot ; hop forward 
on the same* foot, step forward on other foot and jump for- 
ward on both feet. 

Stand in a small circle : jump up straight and do a com- 
plete turn in the air, landing in the circle. 

Jump from one circle into another, with turnings. 

Scissors high jump : run from, the side and jump over a 
lathi stick, raising inside leg first. 

Straight jump over a lathi stick : run straight towards 
the stick ; take off from left foot and raise right straight 
•over stick ; while in the air turn left quick-ly and land on 
■opposite side of stick. ^ 

Roll-over jump over a stick : run from the side *, take oft 
from inside foot and raise outside leg straight over stick ; turn 
toward stick and raise take-off leg straight backward and 
upward, landing on opposite side of stick facing sidew’^ards, 
on foot first raised over stick. 


5. Yaultiag. (One or more boys stoop over, 
•facing sidewards with heads down.) 

Stand and straddle vault over back. 

Take one step, then a short hop, landing on both ..,eet^ 
.and straddle jump. 

Take more than one step and vault. 
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Vault with one-quarter or one-half turn right or left. 

Vault and jump forward. 

Vault with jump and turns. 

Vault over two or more boys stooping together. 

Take a series of vaults over two or more boys stooping" 
a few yards apart. 

High vault : one boy stands slightly stooping with bead- 
bent forward ; run and vault over him. 

High jump and vault continuously. 

Long jump an<l vault continuously. 

Vault and high jump continuously. 

Back straddle vault : place hands forward on object to be- 
vaulted ; spring and, twisting the body quickly, vault over- 
the object backwards. 

6. Eicking (running or standing). 

Jump upward and kick one or both legs in the air. 

Jump and kick, touchingwith toe a stick held high. 

Reverse kick : jump up and kick one leg upward and. 
immediately reverse the position of tlie legs while in the air. 

Kick for height : take off from one foot and kick high with 
the other, touching a stick held high. 

Kick football for accuracy : place two Indian clubs or 
stones ten to tw^enty yards from the kicking mark and kick- 
ball between them. 

Same after dribbling the ball. 

Kick for distance, using a football. 

Same after dribbling ihe ball. 

7. Eope skipping, swinging rope forwards or back- 
wards. 

Hold one end of rope in each hand and swing over head, 
and under feet. 

Same, standing or running forward. 

Same, hopping forward. 

8. Climbing rope activities. 

Jump and grasp rope for height. 

Stand sidewards ; jump with one-quarter turn for height 
and grasp rope. 

Stand with back to rope ; jump with one-half turn and. 
grasp rope. 

Climb, using feet. 

Ciimb, without using feet. 

Hold rope and raise legs forward. 

Hold rope and raise legs over head. 

Climb with hands only from sitting position on ground. 

Take one or more steps and jump for height. 

Climb with legs in various positions. 
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Jump, grasp rope and snap forward to the ground for 
-•distance., ' ' , 

Climb, holding object, such as a ball, between the knees. 

9. Throwing. (Fse any kind of a ball.) 

Throw forward, backward, over-head, or sideward. 

With one arm : ordinary throw, cricket throw, nnder- 
;arm throw, push from chest throw, push from shoulder throw 
(such as shot put), backward iinder legs throw or over-head 
throw. 

With both hands : hold over head and throw forward ; 
throw backward over head ; hold at side and throw ; hold 
'Over one. shoulder and throw ; throw backward betw'een 
legs. 

Throw for distance with any type of throw. 

Throw for accuracy at a target or a circle marked on the 
rground or at Indian clubs. Throw any distance desired. 

Throw basketball goals. 

Throw from one person to another. 

Standing or running throws. 

10. Chinning, dipping, pushing and pulling. 

Chin, using the high bar : hang naturally and then raise 
the chin to the bar by bending the arms. 

Dip, using parallel bars: rest on hands between bars; 
-dip by bending the arms and return to original position. 

Band position : touch chest to ground and return. 

Tug-of-war, using a rope. 

Body tug-of-w\ar, holding 'each other’s waists ; centre men 
liold stick. 

Stand, in a circle, holding hands around a circle marked 
on the ground ; attempt to pull each other into circle. 

All stand inside a circle ; attempt to push each other 
•outside. 

See Stunts under Chapter VIII on Elementary Games. 

Tumbling Type. 

1. Body rolls : place the hands on the ground ; 
push forward aud place back of neck on the ground 
'and roll forw^ard on the hack, keeping it rounded, grasp- 
ing the ankles and moving in a circle until the weight is 
•on the feet again. (Make the body into a ball.) 

Boll forwa-rd or backward. 

One or more rolls. 

Hop forward and roll. 

Step, hop and roll. 

Jump foi'ward and roll. 

High jump and roll. 
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Take a long dive forward to a roll. 

Take a high dive to a roll. 

Boll without the nse of the arms. 

Roll with the arms in variou>s positions, such as side- 
wards, holding heels, ankles, knees, etc. 

Stand on one leg ; roll forward and return to original- 
position. 

Roll with legs in various positions, such as apart, etc. 

Roll backward and extend legs in the air to a momentary 
handstand or headstand. 

Dive over objects to a roll. (Use stick or person.) 

2. Cart wheels : the body moves sideward in a. 
circle like a wheel, the arms and legs being the spokes, 
and the trunk the axis. 

3. Hand spring : a complete circle of the body is- 
made forward without touching the head or trunk 
to the ground *, the hands first are placed on the ground, 
in a forward-downward motion and the legs are thrown, 
upward in a circle forward and the performer lands- 
on his feet. 

4. Head spring : jdace the hands and head on thC' 
ground with the legs straight and trunk bent ; push, 
forward so that the body rests on the head and hands,, 
keeping trunk bent and feet extended backwards 
then snap the legs forward, pushing with the hands- 
and head, and land on the feet. 

5. Upstart : lie on the back with hands i^laced just, 
above shoulders ; raise the legs forward over the head, 
resting on the shoulders ; then snap the legs forward- 
pushing with the hands so that the body is pushed, 
into the air and one lands on his feet. 

6. Hand stand : bend forward with hands on the 
ground, one knee bent and the other leg extended back- 
wards ; raise the back leg and push up with bent knee- 
so that the legs are raised upward and one is resting on. 
his hands ; keep the back arched. 

7. Forearm stand : as above, but rest forearms on. 
the ground. 

8. Head stand : as above, but the head and hands- 
are placed on the ground so that they form a triangle. 
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9. Somersault : run, jump and land on both feet ; 
jump into the air and, curling up like a ball, make a 
complete circle and land on the feet without touching 
the hands, head or trunk to the ground. 

10. Back-over-baek roll: two boys stand back 
to back, hold each other’s hands sidewards ; one bojr 
stoops forward and the other rolls backward over his. 
back and lands on his feet. The hands are held 
throughout, 

11. Shoulder stand : one boy lies on his back with, 
knees bent and arms raised upv/ard ; another boy 
places his hands on the knees of the boy lying and 
throws his feet upw^ard and leans forward so that his. 
shoulders rest on the hands of the boy lying down. 

Note . — Use a sand pit covered with a durrie, if possible. 

Pyuamib Type. 

Form pyramids as follows : — 

1. In twos. 


2. In threes 


3. In fours, 
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4. In. fives. 



5. In other combinations. 



Apparatus Type. 


These are activities which require the use of equip - 
ment, such as parallel bars, malkhamh, high bar, low 
I'l bar, horse, buck, rings, climbing rope, etc. 

No attempt is made to give all the possible activi- 
ties which can be performed on this equipment, but 
only suggestions as to how the apparatus may be used. 

The exercises may be done either hygienioally or f or 
good form. Hygienically, the boys perform simple 
■exercises in quick rotation, one after another, without 
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paying miicli attention to forna, each boy being kex)t 
continnally active. For good form, each boy does the 
exercise with as much accuracy and precision as possible 
and the teacher corrects each boy as he performs. The- 
hygienic exercises should be given first, in order to- 
stimulate interest. 

1. Pahallel Baes. 

(a) Positions. 

Active position: body between bars, resting on hands- 
with chest up and shoulders drawn down. 

Inside cross seat, right or left : sit on inside of one bar 
in front of hand, with inner leg straight and sitting leg at 
right angle. / • i 

Outside cross seat, right or left : as above, on outside- 
of one bar. 

Cross riding seats ; straddle legs over one or both bars. 

Side riding seat : jump to cross seat and do a quarter turn, 
left or right, with hands resting on forward bar. 

Side seat : sit on one bar with back towards it,, 
legs straight. ^ , . 

' Back rest : as above, except that trunk and legs are in a 

straight line. t « 

Front leaning rest : take outside cross seat, ana do a 
quarter turn toward bar, resting hands on opposite bar,, 
with thighs resting on bar. ' 

Bent arm active liang : assume active position with arms- 

Forearm active hang : rest on forearms, with legs between 

^^^lipper arm hang ; hang between bars, resting on arm pits- 
with arms forward on bars. 

Bent arm hang, shoulders under bars. 

Hang under bar with arms straight, trunk bent and toes 
raised between bars near the hands ; knees straight. 

Hang on hands with head down between bais ana legs 
extended upwards, body and legs in line witli the arms. 

Blioulder balance : rest on shoulders with head dov/n and 
legs extended upwards. (Ho this first with knees bent., 

Bent arm hmid balance : balance on hahds with elbows 
bent, legs extended upwards. ^ . q 

Hand balance : as above, with arms straight and back 

Forearm balance : balance on forearms with legs extend- 

From active liang, place one thigh on bar with leg straight p. 
the other leg extended down between bars. 
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{h) Yaults. These consist of swinging the body 
over one or both bars to the ground from standing on 
the ground, any position on the apparatus, or after a 
ran toward the apparatus. 

Standing or running vaults,— 

Rear vault right or lelfc : the back goes over the bars. 

Rear vault with one-quarter, one-half or three-quarter 
turns right or left. 

Bide vault right or left : the side goes over the bar, with 
the body straight. 

Side vault with turns. 

Front vault right or left : on the backward swing the front 
'Of the body goes over the bar. 

Front vault with turns. (Do these at end of bar or 
.after running and jumping to the centre of the bar.) 

Vaults from various positions on the bars . — 

From inside or outside cross seals, rear vault right or 
left. 

Same with turns. 

From active hang, rear, side or front vaults, with or with- 
-out turns. 

From cross riding seat over one or both bars, rear vault 
right or left with or without turns. 

From front leaning rest, rear vault right or left. 
Dismount backwards with or v/ithout turns. 

After swinging between bars from active hang position, 
swing and dismount rear, side or front with or without turns. 

Place left knee over right bar ; swing right leg back and 
■over the right bar and dismount. 

Same as opposite side, 

(c^ Travelling on bars (moving from one end to the 
•other). 

Do a series of cross riding seats across bars : from cross 
r ding seat lean forward on hands, lift legs and swing them 
)'>ctween bars to another cross riding seat ; do this continu- 
•<msly. 

Do a series of inside or outside cross seats, moving for- 
ward to the opposite side each time. 

From active hang position walk to other end of bars, 
keeping active hang position. 

From active hang position swing and, on forward swing, 
hop forward. Do this continuously. 

From active hang position hop on both hands. 

Bicycle : walk forward from active hang x)osition, moving 
knees up and down to imitate a bicycle. 

From bent arm stand walk forward on hands. 

From hand stand walk forward. 
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{d) Leg cuts at end of bar (from ground to ground). 

Stand facing end of bars with hands on bars.— 

Right leg circle left over right bar : jump and raise right 
leg over the outside of right bar to position. 

Right leg circle right over right bar. 

Ijeft leg circle right over left bar. 

I^eft leg circle left over left bar, . 

Right leg circle left (or right) over left bar. 

Left leg circle right (or left) over right bar. 

Double leg circle right over right bar. 

Double leg circle left over left bar. 

Right circle left over right bar and left circle left over 
left bar. (Tliis is done at almost tlie same instant.) 

Same opposite. 

Double cat-off : riglit circle right and left circle left f».t 
the same time. {This is very difficult and should be done 
•only when some one can hold the performer.) 

Note, — This group of exercises should first be done by 
placing the circling leg on the bar and then dismounting. 

Active hang at end of bar, facing aioay from bars . — 

Swing and right circle right over right bar. 

Swing and left circle left over left bar. 

Swing and double cut-off *. right circle right and left circle 
left at the same time. 

(e) Other exercises. 

Shoulder stand at end of bars, roll forward to ground. 

Shoulder stand at centre of bars, fall over sidewards to 
ground. 

Shoulder stand, roll forward to upper arm hang. 

Shoulder stand, roll forward to cross riding seat. 

Upper arm hang, swing and raise legs over head, 

XJ|)start : upper arm hang ; swing and raise legs over 
head ; kick forward and upward and raise body to active 
hang position. 

Upstart from shoulder stand : shoulder stand ; bend feet 
towards head and move body forward ; change position of 
arms and do an upstart. 

All possible combinations of exercises already outlined 
under a, b, c, d, and e. Examples : 

Travelling across bars, cut-ofi. 

Upstart to shoulder stand. 

Outside riding seat on right bar, rear vault left. 

2. Low Bar (about chest height). 

(a) Positions. 

Front rest : rest on hands, facing bar with thighs leaning 
against bar, chest up, legs straight. 
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Back rest : rest on hands with back towax^d bar, legs 
straight. 

Side riding seat : rest on hands, facing bar, with one 
leg forward between hands, thigh resting on bar and the- 
other leg back. The legs straddle the bar. 

Cross riding seat : straddle the bar, facing sidewards. 
Bent arm rests. — 

Front : the chest touches the bar, with elbows up. 

Back : the back touches the bar, with elbows up. 

Front bent arms rest with elbows extended down. 

Upper arm hang ; weight rests on upper arms which are 
raised forwai'd. 

Hang under bar with thighs bent, toes touching bar. 

Hang under bar with head down, feet extended sti’aight 
upwards, with back toxiching bar. 

Same with front touching bar. 

Elbow hang : arms I'aised and resting on elbows. 

Same with arms backward. 

Hands and single knee hang : place one leg between hands 
and hook one knee over bar. 

Hands and double knee hang : place both legs between, 
hands and hook both knees over bar. 

Hands and single heel hang : place one heel on bar 
between hands. 

Hands and double heel hang : place both heels on bar 
between hands. 

Arch hang : place hands and front of feet on bar and 
arch back so that front of body is facing down. 

Knee hang without the use of hands. 

Body lever : from front rest lean forward so that the body- 
rests on the elbows and is horizontal. 

Hang under bar with legs forward raised. 

(&) Yaults. 

Side vault right or left. 

Vault with one leg between the hands and the other ex- 
tended to the side. 

Hear vault right or left : a quarter turn is made and the 
back is towards the bar. 

Squat vault : vault between the hands. 

Straddle vault. 

Hear vault, using only one hand. 

Vault, placing one foot on bar and then jumping over. 

Side or rear vault from front rest position. 

(c) Circles. 

Front rest, back circle around bar. 

Front rest, front circle. 

Side riding seat, back knee cii^cle. (The body moves 
backward with one knee hooked over the bar.) 
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Side nding seal, front knee circle. 

Back rest, double back knee circle. 

Back rest, double forward knee circle. 

(d) Mounts. 

.Tump to front rest. 

Side %^ault to back rest. 

Jump to side riding seat. 

Swing under bar, placing one leg betw^een hands and one 
bar, and rise to side riding seat. 

Same, placing knee outside hands. 

Long underswing and upstart : swing under bar at arms’ 
length, with back arched ; raise feet to bar on backward 
•swing ; then, kicking legs, raise body to front rest. 

Bent underswing and upstart : swing under bar at arms’ 
length with feet raised to bar ; on back swing kick and raise 
body to front rest. 

Back circle mount : raise legs in back of bar and circle 
to a front rest. 

{e) Dismounts. 

Front rest, dismount backward. 

Same with turns. 

Back rest, dismount forward. 

Same with turns. 

Front rest, underswdng dismount : drop back, holding 
bar, and raise feet to the bar: swing under, extend legs for- 
ward and dismount. 

Side riding seat, underswing dismount. 

finders wing dismounts with turns. 

Front rest, side and rear vault dismounts. 

Front rest, forward circle dismount. 

(/) Other exercises. 

Front rest, right leg one-haK right to side riding seat. 

Same left. 

Drop back upstart: front rest; drop back and swing- 
under bar with toes to bar and return to front rest position. 

Back circle with underswing dismount. 

Squat vault to back rest. 

Squat vault, hooking knees over bar between hands ; 
drop back, hanging on knees. ^ ^ 

ITnderswing for distance. 

Walk under bar, holding it with arms at full length until 
reaching the other side. 

3. High Bab. 

(ct) Positions. These are the same as for the low 
bar, with the following additions : 
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Active hang with reverse band grasp. 

Active hang with one hand reversed. 

(b) Hanging and swinging exercises. 

Active hang, raise knees upward alternately. 

Same, raising both knees. 

Active hang, legs forward raise. 

Active hang, raise toes to bar. 

Active hang, raise feet between arms and dismonnt. 

Active hang, raise feet between arms and return to* 
active hang. 

Active hang, chin the bar. 

Active hang, raise feet to bar and kick forw^ard to begin 
a swing. 

Swing forwards and backwards. 

Swing and dismount forward, with or without turns. 

Swing and dismount backward with or without turns.. 

Swing and dismount foiward for distance. 

Swing and raise feet to bar. 

Swing, arch back on forward swing and, coming back,, 
raise feet to bar. 

Swing and raise feet betw^een hands. 

[e) Mounts. 

Knee m.ount : raise one knee over bar betw’-een hands- 
or outside hands ; circle other leg forw^ard and back and 
rise to. side riding seat. 

Back circle to front rest. 

Upstart : swing and, on backward swing, raise feet to bar 
kick forw^ard-upward and down, raising body to front rest. 

Back rise ; raise feet betw^-een arms and draw the body 
upward until it swings to a back rest. 

Swing and back rise. 

(d) After mounting, any of the exercises as suggest- 
ed for the low^ bar can be clone, such as knee circles,, 
body circles, underswing dismounts, underswing and 
upstart, etc. 

{e) Dismounts. (As for low bar.; 

4. The Buck. 

(a) Positions. 

Bront leaning rest. 

Back leaning rest. 

Side riding seat. (See low" bar.) 

Cross riding seat (facing sidewards). 

Stand on buck. 

Knee rest : kneel on buck wdth body straiglU. 
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Best on hands : thighs touch hands and legs are apart* 

Hand and elbow balance : place hands on buckj lean for- 
ward and rest trunk on elbows ; legs straight. 

Hand, balance. 

Head and hand balance : place head and hands on buck 
and extend legs upward. 

Rest one knee and liands on buck, extending the other 
leg straight back ; head up. 

8it on top. 

[h) Vaults (standing or running). 

With or without one-quarter, one-half or three-quarter turns 
right or left. — 

Straddle vault. 

Squat vault (feet between hands). 

Side vault. 

Rear vault : take a one-quarter turn and vault backwards 
over the side of the buck. 

Front vault. 

Back straddle vault ; place hands on buck ; spring and,, 
twisting the body quickly, vault over backwards. 

Screw vault ; place hands on buck ; vault with a three- 
quarter turn over the side of the buck with the back toward 
the buck. The vault is made on one hand. 

Thief vault : place one leg between hands and extend the 
other straight to side. With one or both hands. 

(c) Body and leg circles. 

From ground or from front rest. — 

Right leg one-half left circle to side riding seat ; one-half 
right to position. 

Left leg one-half right to side riding seat ; one-half left- 
to position. 

Left leg one-half left to side riding seat ; one-half right 
to position. 

Right leg one-half right to side riding seat ; one-half left 
to position. 

Left leg full circle right. 

Right leg full circle right. 

Left leg full circle left. 

Right leg full circle left. 

Double leg one-lialf circle left to back rest ; one-half circle 
right to position. 

Same opx>osite. 

Double. leg full circle left. 

Double leg full circle right. 

Right one-half left, left one-half right to back rest. 

Bight one-half right, left one-half right to back rest. 

Left one-half left, right one-lialf left to back rest. 
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{d) Other exercises. 

Ivnee rest, jump forward and dismount. 

Stand on buck ; jump forward wdtli or without turns. 
.Tump over buck feet first, placing hands on top. 

Squat vault to back rest. 

Straddle vault to back rest. 

Thief vault to back rest. 

Hand spring. 

Have one or more boys stoop in front of the buck ; straddle 
vault over all to opposite side of buck. 

Combine vaults and forward rolls. 

5. The Horse. 

(a) Positions. These are the same as for the buck. 

Vaults. The same as for the buck. 

(e) Circles. The same as for the buck. 

(d) Other exercises. The same as for the buck, 
with the following additions : 

Jump between hands to back rest. 

Jump to cross riding seat at end, facing inward or out- 
ward. 

Front rest ; side, rear, front or thief vault to ground. 
Forward roll. 

Jump to straddle stand at top, jump forward dismount. 
Front rest ; swing to cross riding seat at end, facing 
inw’'ard ; swing body in front again and do a rear vault on 
opposite side. 

Same, but swing body around to a back rest. 

Cross riding seat at end , facing inward ; w^alk across the 
horse on hands with feet straddling the horse. 

Cross riding seat at end, facing inw^ard ; swing legs back- 
ward and turn to cross riding seat, facing outward, 

6. Eomah Eings. 

{a) Hangs. 

Ordinary hang. 

Bent arm hang. 

One arm hang. 

Hang from elbows. 

- Hang from xapper arm. 

Ordinary hang with legs forw-ard raised. 

Ordinary hang with knees forward raised. 

Ordinary hang with toes touching rings. 

Circle the legs over the head between the hands and extend 
them down in "back. 
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Hang, one arm bent, the other sideward raised. 

Hang, one arm bent, the other forward raised. 

Ordinary hang ; place toes in rings and arch back so 
that the chest faces the ground. 

Same with one foot placed in ring. 

Side leaning hang with one foot in one ring and one hand 
holding other ring. 

(6) Hangs while swinging. 

Swing forward and backwards, touching first one foot and 
then the other to the ground on each smng. 

On forward swing flex thighs and raise legs so that feet 
are near head. 

Swing with legs extended straight upward, head dowm. 
Swing ; raise feet to rings and insert toes ; arch back so 
that chest is facing ground. 

Swing ; hook one or both knees over elbows. 

(c) Body circles. 

Backward circle from ground to ground. 

Forward circle from ground to ground. 

Hang, backward circle to ground. 

Hang, forward circle to ground. 

Backward circle from ground to hang. 

Forward circle from ground to hang. 

Backward circle from hang to hang. 

Forward circle from hang to hang. 

(d) Cut-off dismoiints. (With a quick motion the 
leg is placed over the arm and the hand lets go its 
grasp of the ring.) 

Forward right arm cut with right leg. 

Forward left arm cut with left leg. 

Forward left arm cut with right leg. 

Forward right arm cut with left leg. 

Forward right arm cut with both legs. 

Forward left arm cut with both legs. 

Forward double cut-ofi with both legs. 

Backward double cut-off with both legs. 

(e) Cut-off and re-grasp. 

All but the last of cut-off dismounts. 

{/) Cut-off to ground at end of backward swing* 

Ail of {d). 

(g) Cut-off and re-grasp at end of forward or back- 
ward swings. 

All of (d), except the last exercise. 
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{li) Other exercises. 

Rest body on elbows with body horizontal. 

A.rms bent below the rings, body held straight and up- 
ward oblique. 

Bent arm hand balance. 

Upstart, stationary or at end of forward or backward 
swing : bend thighs so that feet are near head ; kick upward 
and forward, raising body to rest on hand position (cross 
rest) ; arms at sides. 

Drop back upstart : from cross rest drop back to bent 
thigh position and kick up to original position. 

Back circle to cross rest. 

Hang and muscle up to cross rest : bend arms and stretch 
one side-ward ; draw hand raised sideward toward arm-pit 
with elbow up and rest weight on it ; stretch the other arm 
sideward and draw it in with elbow up to cross rest position. 

Swing in thigh bent position, feet near head ; on forward 
swing touch toes to groxind and raise immediately to bent 
position ; swing back in bent iDosition and repeat exercise 
on forward swing. 

7. The Trapeze. 

This is a horizontal bar attached to two ropes at 
about the height of Roman Rings. Many of the acti- 
Yities are the same as for the high bar and Roman 
Rings and may be done with or without swinging. 

8. Climbing Rope. 

See Athletic Type, 8. Climbing rope activities. 

9. Horizontal Ladder. 

Walk from one end to another with the legs straight 
or in various positions, such as knees forward raised, legs 
apart, etc. 

Hop from one rung to another, with or without swinging. 

Perform suitable high bar activities. 

10. Springboard. 

How to spring : run and place one foot at back end of 
board ; jump forward to front end of board on both feet and 
spring forwa.rd. 

In stationary spring stand at front end of hoard and 
spring forward. 

Jump and spring : stand at back end of boai’d, ji?mp for- 
ward on both feet to front end and spring forward. 

High jumps or long jump's, with or without turns. 

Jumps, touching various i>arts of body. 
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Combine with tumbling activities, such as rolls, etc. 

Combine w-itli high jump activities, using high jump 
standard. 

Place springboard at side of parallel bars and jumi^ over 
bars or to various positions on bars. 

Place springboard in front of buck or horse and combine 
with buck or horse activities. 
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ATHLETICS. 

Athletics are excellent activities for boys as they 
consist of the fundamental body movements which 
■were partly responsible for man’s present type of phy- 
sical structure. Historically they' are the oldest move- 
ments performed by man and are valuable in developing 
desirable mental qualities, such as self-conddence, 
courage and self-reliance, as well as in developing 
physical skills. 

Great care should be taken when organizing athletic 
tournaments not to allow boys to take part in too many 
.activities in one day and not to allow boys to take 
part in races which are meant for adults, such as most 
races over the 220 yard dash. Boys over sixteen years 
of age may take part in longer races if they are trained 
properly. See Chapter XII for details regarding the 
organization of an athletic tournament. 

The following are the diferent types of athletic 
•events : — 

Running. 

10, 50, 75, 100, 220, 300 yard races. These are most 
suitable for boys. 

440, 880, one mile and two mile races. These should 
not be used for boys under 16 years of age. .None of these 
races should be run without adequate training beforehand. 

Five mile run, cross-country running, long distance races. 
These should not be used for boys in the form of competition, 
but jogging with time for resting at five or ten minute inter- 
vals is excellent. The entire school can take part in this 
type of activity. Cross-country running may be competi- 
tive for older boys. 

Relay races. Suitable if no boy is to run more than 
220 yards. 

Hurdling. 

75 and 220 yard low (2' 6'0 hurdles. The latter for boys 
over 16. 

70 and 120 yard high (3' G'O hurdles. The latter for boys 
over 16. 
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440 yard 3' high hurdles. Not suitable for school boys 
(The 3' hurdle may be used up to 120 yards for school boys.) 
Jumping. 

Standing and riinnicg long jumps. Suitable for all boys. 
Standing and running high jumps. Suitable for all boys. 
Hop-step-and-jump, running and standing. Suitable for 
all boys. 

Idiree consecutive long jumps. Suitable for all boys. 
Shot Put. 

8, 12 and 16 pound shots. The last should be used only 
for adults. 

Pole Jump. 

Suitable for all boys. 

Javelin Tliroiv. 

Suitable for all boy^s. 

Discus Throu'. 

Adult and junior sizes. 

Hammer Throw. 

12 to 16 pound weights. Not recommended for boys 
under 16. 

Weight Throw. 

35 and 56 pound weights. Not good for school boys. 
Miscellaneous Events. 

Cricket ball throw. Suitable for all boys. 

Sack race. Suitable for all boys. 

Three-legged race. Suitable for all boys. 

Potato race. Suitable for all boys. 

Tug-of-war. Suitable for boys over 14. 

When athletics are used without competition the 
class is divided into groups of six or eight, each group 
haying a hoy leader. With several groups performing 
siinnltaneously, each hoy has an opportunity to repeat 
the event several times. The teacher sets the exercise 
for the class. The leaders teach it to their groups and 
also keep their groups standing in line and in order. 
The exercise is continued until the teacher blows hia 
whistle and then the teacher sets a different exercise. 
If he so desires, the teacher may set a different event 
for each group, each hoy leader seeing that his group 
performs correctly. 

Suitable athletic events are as follows 
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Cbouching Start. 

This is the best method of starting races up to the 
half-mile race, and is used in the Olympics and other 
large tournaments. It may be taught to an entire 
elass while in line formation and also when the class 
is divided into squads. In the latter case one boy from 
■each squad stands at the starting line and the teacher 
gives the necessary commands to start. This is done 
in rotation and each start may be used in a short race 
to make it more interesting. 

The crouching start is done as follows : (In ordi- 
nary practice the commands, On your marks V\ 
Eeady I ”, Go ! ” are used. In regular tourna- 

ments a pistol shot is used instead of the command, 
^^Gol”.) 

When the signal, On your marks ! ” is given, 
place the left (or right) foot about six inches behind 
the starting line and the right (or left) knee on the 
ground opposite the instep of the left (or right) foot 
with the leg extended backward. The rear foot may- 
be placed nearer the front foot if a quicker start can be 
made by so doing. The thumbs and first fingers are 
spread and placed at the starting line (not in front 
of it) in the most natural position. In this position 
the toes should be in two small holes made for the 
purpose as they make possible a forward push at the 
beginning of the race. 

At the signal,, “ Eeady ! ”, lean forward on the 
hands and fore-foot, raising the other knee shghtly, 
but keeping the buttocks down. In this position one 
is ready for the signal to start and is in a good position 
to throw his weight forward. 

At the signal, ‘‘ Go !”, throw the weight forward 
from the fore-foot and take a few short, quick steps 
to increase speed rapidly. Eise to full height gradu- 
ally. 
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Eunning. 

Every boy should be taught correct form in running. 
The following are essential for proper running : — 

1. Eun on the balls of the feet. Speed and ease in mii- 
nliig are impossible if one runs on his heels. 

2. Do not run stiffly. Keep relaxed. 

3. Eun with the feet travelling in a straight line, with 
the inner edges of the feet parallel. Many beginners have 
a tendency to turn the toes out when running. 

4 :. Bend the body slightly forward at the waistline with 
the back slightly bowed. 

5. Bend the elbows slightly. Do not keep them straight. 

6. Raise the knees forward towards the middle of the 
body and keep the toes pointed. 

7. Beach far out in front with the foot on each stride 
and bring it down without slipping and without flexing it 
more than is absolutely necessary. 

8. Push the body forward with the toes and, as the 
foot leaves the ground, bring it forward quickly for the nexi^ 
.step. 

Standing Long Jump. 

This is doue as follows, in one continuous move- 
ment: — 

1. Toe the line. 

2. Raise the arms forward-iipward. 

3. Swing the arms forward- dowmward and backward, 
-at the same time half bending the knees. 

4. Swing tlm arms forward and spring forward with 
the aim of jumping as far as possible. 

Running Long tlOTip. 

1. In approaching the take-offl board it is necessary 
to gauge accurately the starting fioint for the run so 
that when the take-off board is reached it will be stepped 
upon exactly without slackening the speed or chang- 
ing the pace. This is done by trying a few jumps and 
marking the starting point and judging the proper 
starting point from the results of the free jump. A 
mark may be made at the halfway point between the 
start and the take-of! board for the guidance of The 
runner who, when he steps on the mark, on the run 
forward, will know how he will arrive at the take-off 
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board. The jumper should be running at maximum 
speed when he reaches the take-off board in order tO' 
throw the body forward with the greatest momentum.. 
The step should not be too long as this interferes with 
a good spring upward and forward. 

2, Immediately, as the jumping foot strikes the- 
take-off board, all the energy of the body is used to 
propel the body upward and forward, the knees and 
arms being raised and the trunk bent forward. The 
height of this jump is of great importance, a man who 
can jump 25 feet lumping about 5 feet, according to- 
Lowe and Porritt.^ 

3. After the maximum forward movement of the 
body in the air, the jumper should land without losing 
his balance. It is especially bad to fall backwards, 
as the length of the jump is measured from the part 
of the body touching the ground nearest the take-off 
board. 

The hitch-kick style of jump is often found useful. 
While in the air, the jumper performs several rapid 
kicks, thereby giving added momentum to the body. 

Standing High Jump. 

This is usually made from both feet, standing in 
front of the standard. The scissors kick may also be 
used, the jumper going over the bar sidewards, with 
the buttocks toward the bar. 

This event may be practised by jumping over 
a lathi stick held at different heights. 

Eunning High Jump. 

There are many di^erent styles of performing this 
jump, but the following applies to all kinds : — 

1. The runner may approach the standard from 
any angle, in the style that comes most naturally to 
him. A mark should be made in front of the standard 
at a distance of three-quarters of the height of tlie- 


^ Lowe and Porritt. Athleties, p. 24-3. 
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cross bar as a take-off point, as most jumpers Iiaye 
found tMs the best spot from which to jump. 

It is very important to take off on the correct foot 
and in order to do this one should find by experiment 
the place from which to start the run so that his jump- 
ing foot will strike the take-off point accurately. 

2. When the take-off is reached a powerful spring 
is made, the arms are raised upwards and the legs, 
first one and then the other, are lifted upward quickly 
over the bar. 

3. After the take-off the eyes are shifted to the 
bar and remain there until the bar is cleared. 

The most common style of running high jump 
ramong amateurs is the '' scissors There are two 
types of scissors jump. In one the bar is approached 
from a 45 degree angle. The inside leg is kicked up- 
ward, followed by a kick with the other leg. As the 
legs clear the bar the body is turned quickly so that 
■one lands facing the bar. 

The other scissors jump is made from the side. The 
inside leg is first raised upward, followed by the other, 
but the body is not turned as it clears the bar, the 
jumper thus landing with his side to the bar. The 
scissors jumps are the easiest, but records are rarely 
broken wuth them. 

One good style is the step-over ’h The juniper 
approaches the bar at a 45 degree angle, springs from 
the foot nearest the bar and raises the other, at the 
same time facing the bar. While going over the bar 
he lifts the jumping foot backward and upward and 
alights on the other foot. 

Many jumpers find the following a good style : the 
runner approaches the standard from the front and, 
kicking forward and upward with one leg, takes off 
with a powerful drive on the other. He swings the 
kicking leg straight outward and sidewards from the 
hip as he goes over the bar the jumping leg being bent. 
As soon as the leg has cleared the bar he begins the 
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turn. This is made toward the jumping leg by a 
shoulder twist, at the same time extending the leg 
backward and upward, which tends to carry the body 
oyer the bar. 

Murphy suggests the following form as being best 
suited to the average man^ ; — 

“ We shall assume that the candidate jumps from the 
left foot. In this case he should run toward the bar from 
the right, and it is usually best to make a slight curve as. 
the bar is approached. The jump for the bar should be- 
made at a point from 8 to 6 feet away to suit the build and 
style of the individual athlete. Tlie rig] it leg is kicked 
high in the air, and at tlie same time the spring is made from 
the left foot. As the athlete rises into the air he turns the- 
body to the left, at the same time jerking the left leg and 
hips Iiigh and out so that he will clear the l3ar at tlie greatest 
possible height.” 

Hop-Step-akb-Jtjmp. 

standing— 

Toe the mark. 

Raise one foot backward off the ground. 

Jump forward on the foot toeing the mark, take a long- 
step forward with the other foot and then jump forward on 
both feet. 

‘Running — 

Instead of toeing the mark, run up to it and take off on. 
one foot, continuing as in the standing hop-step-and-jump. 

Three Consecutive Long Jumps. 

This event consists of three standing long jumps 
made in rapid succession. 

Pole Vault. 

The pole . — ^Bamboo makes the best poles, which 
should be very strong and from 12 to 18 feet long. 
It is essential that the poles be strong, because serious 
accidents may occur from weak poles breaking. It 
is a. good plan to wrap the pole with adhesive tape 
from two feet from the lower end up to the ninth or 
tenth foot, also the top ten or twelve inches. 


Michael C. Murphy, Athletic Training y pp. 104-105 
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Tlie pole should be carried pointed. 
straigbt to the front and held horizontally, with the 
front end slightly raised. It shoxild be carried close- 
in to the hip and grasped with the thumbs up and. 
hands about 30 inches apart, the left arm crossing the 
body close in and the right hand extended well to the 
rear. 

Height of grasp,— Tlhh varies with the height of 
the bar. Up to nine feet the pole should be grasped 
by the right hand as high as the cross bar. 

The take-off and stick . — The take-off is from the 
left foot. Just before the right foot touches the ground 
for the last time, the movement of sticking or placing 
the pole in the take-off hole should begin and be com- 
pleted when the left foot strikes the ground for the 
take-off. The front end of the pole is dropped lightly 
into the take-off hole, the arms being raised from the 
carry position to a position almost at arm’s length 
above and six inches in front of the head, the left hand 
being slipped up to the right without releasing its. 
grasp from the pole. The eyes are kept on the take-o:ff 
until the swing is begun, when they are raised to the 
cross bar. 

The swing.— The body swings just to the right of 
the pole without turning or rotating until the feet 
have cleared the cross bar. The vaulter goes up with 
the back down and the body and legs straight until, 
he is half way up the cross bar. At this point the 
knees and hip joint are flexed. 

As soon as the feet have cleared the bar, the legs- 
straighten out and the body rotates quickly to the left 
and the head is drawn rapidly to the pole. When the 
hips are over the bar the rotation is nearly completed,, 
as the vaulter is faced downwards with the body in. 
an arched position. The rotation should continue so 
that when the vaulter alights his right side is to the 
take-off hole. The pole should not be released until 
the vaulter is well over the cross bar, facing downwards. 
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The 2) it . — The pit should he at least 10 x 10 feet and 
at least 1 foot deep. It should be filled in with sand. 
If sand is not available a mixture of sawdust and black 
dirt in the proportion of four to one should be used. 
It is important that the alighting pit be soft so that 
injuries will not result. 

Practice Jump over Hurdle. 

Hurdling is one of the most spectacular of athletic 
•events. The two most common hurdle events are 

70 yard and 120 yard high hurdles, the hurdles 
being 3 feet 6 inches high and ten yards apart, the 
first and last hurdles 15 feet from start and finish pointy 

220 yard low hurdles, there being ten hurdles 2 
feet 6 inches high and twenty yards apart. 

The 440 yard hurdles, there being ten hurdles 3 
feet high, is run occasionally, but this event is unsuit- 
uble for schools as the strain is too great for boys. 

The crouching start is used in hurdling. 

1. In practising on one hurdle the first thing to 
learn is to reach it on the proper foot, by taking the 
correct number of strides. In the 220 yard low hurdles 
there are ten or eleven strides to the first hurdle ; in 
the 120 yard high hurdles there are eight strides to the 
first hurdle. Place the hurdle at the correct distance 
from the starting point and practise sprinting and 
taking off from the left foot 8 feet or slightly less in 
front of the hurdle. 

2. With great speed swing the right leg up straight 
and directly in front of the body, bending the trunk 
forward to meet the knee and reaching the left arm 
forward. Eaise the left knee sidewards as high as the 
hip, the leg at a right angle to the thigh. 

3. Snap the right leg down as soon as the heel has 
■cleared the top of the hurdle and place the foot down 
carefully, with the toe pointed straight ahead. Keep 
the hips and shoulders facing the front. The left leg 
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sliould not be brouglit forward so as to pass tbe Mp 
uiitil tbe bur die bas been cleared. 

xifter practising with one burdle until fairly profi- 
cient, add others. At first add one and tben two until 
all are used. 

In tbe 220 yard race there are seven strides between 
biirdles for tall men and nine strides for short men. In 
the 120 yard race the tali men take three strides between 
hurdles and the short men more. 

Shot Put. 


The shots are 8, 12 and 16 pounds in weight. The first’ 
two are suitable for use in schools. The shot is thrown 
from a circle 7 feet in diameter. Four feet of the 
circumference are covered by a toe board 4 inches- 
high. The following should be considered in develop- 
ing good form : — 


1. The shot is held with the fingers and thumb — ■ 
not in the palm. The stronger the hand, theiurther 
back on the fingers can the shot be held. 

2. The shot is held close to or resting in the hollow 
formed by the shoulder and neck, the right elbow well 
up and back. The left arm is held straight out and 
slightly above shoulder level, pointing in direction 
of put. The right foot is at the rear of the circle and 
the knee bent with most of the weight on the right 
foot. The left leg is extended sidewards in the direc- 
tion of the put. The head and shoulders are at right 
angles to the put. The trunk is erect and not bent 
forward. 

3. The above position being assumed the following” 
hop, turn and putting of the shot are made in one 
continuous movement : 


The left leg is swung backward and forward a few 
times to give speed. On the final swing forward the 
is swung forcefully and a low hop is made on the rigiit 
foot to the centre of the circle, the left foot lidding 
toward the toe board. One is now in practio^y the 
same position as at the start, the trunk b<^Hg,,.benti'* 
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■sliglitly to tlie rigM and tlie shot held close to the 
shoulder. 

As soon as one lands in this position the body 
rotates to the left in the air, a vigorous drive from the 
right leg being made, the right arm being extended with 
all the force possible and the left arm swung back and 
down. The outside of the right foot strikes inside the 
toe board and the left leg is extended backwards. 

Discus Timow. 

Mrst position and grasp. — Stand with legs spread, 
right foot at the back of the circle and left foot to- 
ward front of circle, the left side of the body facing the 
direction of the throw. 

Grasp the discus with the last finger joint of the 
right hand, the fingers being spread. If necessary 
rest it against the right wrist or forearm. Place the 
left hand near the left shoulder with palm up, wrist 
bent and fingers pointing toward the left side. The 
discus is placed on the left hand to be steadied, with 
the right hand holding it as above. 

Preliminary stving. — ^^From the first position with 
proper grasp swing the right arm holding the discus 
to the right and backward to arm spread position, 
raising the left heel. The discus should be facing 
downward on this swing. Then swing forward to 
original position. Eepeat this a few times. Practise 
throwing without the turn. 

Swing and turn. — On the final forward swing forward 
of the right arm at the same time spring forward toward 
the front of the circle from the left foot, making a full 
turn left, alighting on the right foot and replacing the 
left foot toward the front of the circle in leg spread 
position. The body is now facing as in the original 
position. During this turn the right arm is spread 
.sidewards and getting ready for the final swing forward 
for the throw. 

Final turn and throw. — ^After the above swing and 
turn, with a continuous motion spring forward toward 
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'the front of tlie circle with a left about turn and throw 
the discus, alighting on the right foot. The discus 
is thrown from the index finger so, that it turns in the 
air from left to right, travels in the air without wob- 
bling and with the flat side downwmrds. It should 
land on tlie ground on its flat side. 

Javelin Thbow. 

The javelin must be thrown so that the point sticks 
in the ground when it comes to earth. 

Gras]) and run . — Grasp the middle of the javelin 
;.and hold it near the right of the right shoulder with 
point forw^ard and slightly turned up. The back of 
ihe fist or hand is facing outw^ards. 

Run in this position for 15 yards. 

Kop . — A few feet from the toe block or take-off line 
‘take a hop with the right foot, placing the left foot 
forward and a little to the left, at the same time ex- 
tending the right arm back and the left arm forward. 

Throw and turn . — After the above, throw the javelin 
forward and upward immediately, springing from the 
left foot and landing on the right foot just back of the 
toe block. 

Cbtcket Ball Throw' . 

The cricket ball is thrown in the same manner as 
"the javelin. 

Hammer. Throw. 

The hammer is thrown in two ways : without a 
turn and with one or more turns. 

Iso-turn method — 

Fosition . — Stand with the feet one and one-half 
■feet apart, the heels being near the front of the circle 
.and the back facing the direction of the throw. 

Place the hammer head on the ground well to your 
right. Hold the left arm straight. 

Swing and throw.— From the above position swing 
"the hammer to the left and circle it diagonally over the 
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head two or three times ; then hurl it backward and 
upward at an angle of 45 degrees^ 

With the turn — 

Posit^n . — Stand at back of circle, facing back- 
wards, in the same position as described above. 

Turn and throw , — Swing three times as abo\’'e. 
On the final swing pivot on the left foot and swing the 
right leg in front and to the left towards the centre of 
the circle. Eaise the left foot from the ground and 
swing it in a half circle backwards toward the front of 
the circle, at the same time gripping the ground with 
the right foot and throwing the hammer over the left 
shoulder. 

An additional turn may be made in the same way 
before the hammer is thrown. 

Potato Eace. 

Equipment and ground , — container 2 feet high 
and 36 inches in circumference, open at the top, is- 
placed upon the starting line for each contestant. 
A line is marked at right angles to the starting line in 
front of each container. Marks are made upon the 
line at two yard intervals from the starting line. A 
light object, not more than 4 inches in diameter, is 
placed upon each mark. A finish line is drawn 5 yards 
behind the containers. 

Procedure . — One contestant stands at the starting 
line by each container and when the starting signal 
is given runs and picks up one object, runs back and 
places it in his container. He then goes for the second 
object, then the third, etc. After placing the last 
object in his container the contestant runs to the finish 
line. 

Three-legged Eace. 

The contestants run in pairs. Each pair have their 
inside legs strapped together at the ankles and above 
the knees. 
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Sack-Eage. 

Eacli contestant stands inside a sack 6 feet long and 
3 feet wide wkidi is tied about his neck so that he is 
entirely covered except for his head. 

Tug-of-Wah. 

Efficiency in this event depends upon strength and 
team-work. One man should be selected to give the 
pulling commands. The whole team should pull as 
one man to a dehnite rhythm. 

Arching is an important part of this event. If the 
pull is uneven or if the opposite team is gaining, the 
entire team lean back and arch their backs. Then 
the leader gives the signal to pull. 

Care should be taken to see that neither team has 
an advantage in the way of shoes with heels or with 
spikes, etc. If one team is without shoes the other 
team should remove theirs. 
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Chapter VIII. 

ELEMENTAEY GAMES. 

Circle Games. 

With One or More Boys in the Centre of the Circle. 

Dodge Ball . — ^Position of players : The class is 
divided into two teams. One team forms a circle 2d 
feet or more in diameter, facing inwards. The other 
team stands inside the circle. An inflated ball (foot- 
ball, volley ball, basket-ball, rugby ball) is held by one 
of the players forming the circle at the start of the 
game. 

Procedure : The circle players attempt to hit any of 
the players within the circle with the ball. They are not 
allowed to step within the circle when doing this. A 
centre player must be hit directly with the ball and not 
after the ball has touched the ground. The idea of the 
game is to see how many players are left within the 
circle after five minutes of play, xifter five minutes- 
or when all the players have been hit out the teams- 
change places. The team having the largest number 
of players within the circle after five minutes are the 
winners. The time of play may be reduced or increas- 
ed according to the number of players participating. 
If two players are hit by one throw of the ball only the 
first hit must leave the circle. A player within the 
circle is not out when hit by a circle player who steps 
within the circle when throwing the ball. 

Variations : 1. When a player is hit he joins the circle 
players, the object being to see which boy remains- 
within the circle the longest. 

2. The players are out when hit with a bounced 
ball as well as when hit directly. 

Bull in the Bing . — One player stands in the centre 
of the circle and attempts to get out by going over, 
under or breaking through the clasped hands of the 
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players in tlie circle. If successful, he takes Ms place 
in tlie circle, the player on the right of the escaping 
point becoming the centre player. 

Chinese Tag. — The players form a circle with one 
boy in the centre. The centre player runs or walks 
back and forth or around the inside of the circle and 
if he touches any player who does not haye his right 
arm under his- right knee and his right hand holding 
his right ear, that player becomes the centre player, 
the two players exchanging places. 

Circle KicLc Ball. — One player stands in the centre 
of a circle formed by the other players. A football 
is kicked or passed about in the circle, the centre player 
endeavouring to kick it out of the circle between the 
legs of the players in the circle. If successful he takes 
his place in the circle and the player who was unable 
"to stop the ball becomes the centre player. The circle 
players keep the ball away from the centre player by 
•passing it with their feet only. 

Circle Pass Ball. — One player stands in the centre of 
a circle formed by the other players. A ball (basket- 
ball, volley ball or football) is passed from one player 
to another in the circle, the centre player endeavour- 
ing to catch it. If successful he takes his place in the 
•circle, the boy who last threw the ball taking his place in 
the centre. The ball may be passed with the hands only. 

Numhers, Change. — The players form a large circle 
with one jplayer in the centre. The players are num- 
bered one, two, three, etc. The player in the centre 
calls any two numbers and when he says, l:7umbers, 
•change,” the players whose numbers have been called 
must change places while the centre player tries to 
.secure one of the places. The player who is left with- 
out a place becomes the centre player. 

With one Boy Standing Outside the Circle. 

Swat the Bunner. — The players form a circle, each 
player holding his hands open behind him. One player 
.stands at the outside of the circle, holding a knotted 
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towel or fagri. The player outside the circle runs 
around it and places the knotted towel in the hands of 
one of the players. Upon receiving it this player 
immediately begins hitting the player on his right in 
the circle, who immediately runs around the circle. 
He may be hit until he reaches his place again. Mean- 
while, the player who first had the towel has stepped 
into the vacant space left by the one to whom he gave 
the towel. This leaves one player outside the circle* 
with the towel. He repeats the performance of the 
first outside player, dropping the knotted towel into 
the hands of one of the players and the play continues. 

Kotla GJiipahi. — '' The players form a circle and sit 
facing the centre. One player has a twisted turban or 
cloth whip, and, while running around the circle, tries 
to place it close behind one player without letting him 
know. He continues to run around the circle until 
he comes to the place where he dropped the ' kotla 
If the boy behind whom the ‘ kotla ' has been dropped, 
has not discovered it, the first player picks it up, and 
may hit him while he runs once around the circle to 
his place. He continues to place it behind other boys 
till some player, by feeling behind him with his hands,, 
finds the ‘ kotla ’. This player then may chase the first 
player, hitting him, till he sits down in his vacant 
place. l^STo player may look behind, and any one seen, 
doing this may be hit with the ‘ kotla 

Good-Morning . — The players form a circle with 
one on the outside who is called “ It “ It ” runs 
around and taps another player on the back. He 
continues running in the same direction and the one 
touched runs in the opposite direction. They meet 
on the other side of the circle where they must stop and 
shake hands three times, bow and say “ Good-Morning 
and. then run in the same direction as they w^ere running. 
The one reaching the vacant space in the circle first 
stays there while the other player continues the game 
as started by ''It ”, 


^ I. H. Gray. Indian Games, p. 17. 
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Man left 0^4.— Each player in the circle stands 
on a mark. One player runs around the circle and 
when he says, '' Leave marks the hoys in the circle 
and the boy outside the circle run around the circle 
until the boy who was outside the circle says, " Take 
marks when every one, including the boy who was 
outside the circle, tries to stand on a mark. The boy 
left without a mark starts the game again. 

With the Boys in the Circle counted ojf in ones and twos 
alternately, ones forming one team and twos another. 

Circle Running Relay. — Number One player runs 
to the right once around the circle and a Number Two 
player runs to the left. Number One touches the 
nest Number One to his right in the circle and Number 
Two touches the next Number Two to his left in the 
circle. This is continued until all the players have 
run around the circle. The team finishing first wins. 
After running around the circle and touching the next 
player on his team the player assumes a squatting 
position. 

Variations of Circle Running Relay . — 

Hopping on one foot instead of running. 

Bunning backwards. 

Bunning around the circle twice (or more times). 

Jumping around the circle like a frog. 

Turning in place once ^or more times, as decided 
beforehand) before running around the circle. 

Hopping on both feet. 

Circle Passing Race. — Two balls are needed, one for 
•each team. Number Ones pass to the right and Number 
Twos to the left. The team first getting the ball back 
to the first player wins. 

Variations of Circle Passing Race . — 

Passing around the circle two or more times, as 
•decided beforehand. 

Turning in place once before passing. 
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Euniiing around the circle once before passing. 

Dribbling the ball with the feet once around the^ 
circle and passing with the feet to the next boy in the 
team. 

Circle Catch-up Passing,— A ]!!5'umber One player 
holds a ball and opposite him in the circle a Number’ 
Two player holds a ball. The balls are passed to the 
right around the circle, one ball by the Number One 
players and the other by the Number Two players.. 
The object is to see which ball can catch up to the^ 
other ball. If a ball is dropped by a player that same 
player must pick it up and be in his place in the circle^ 
before passing. 

Pull in the Circle, — A circle is marked on the ground- 
and the boys stand around it with hands clasped. 
Number One players try to pull Number Two players, 
into the circle and vice versa. If a Number One player' 
is pulled inside the circle, even though it be only one- 
foot, all the Number One players must run to a goal, 
about 20 yards away, the Number Two players en- 
deavouring to ride on their backs. The play continues, 
in this way. 

With Boys Standing in Pairs around the Circle, 

Three Deep, — ^Pairs stand facing the centre of the 
circle, one boy in each pair standing in back of his 
partner. Two boys run around the circle, one being 
''It ” and the other being chased. If the player being, 
chased is touched by '' It he becomes " It ’’ and in- 
turn chases the first player who was " It If, how- 
ever, the player being chased stands in front of any 
one of the pairs in the circle the boy standing at the- 
back of the pair becomes the one to be chased. He 
in turn may stand in front of another pair, the boy at. 
the back of that pair then being chased, etc. 

Variations of Three Deep,— \ 

Hook Arm Three Deep. The players stand side by 
side with arms locked, their outside hands being i3laceli 
on their hips. The player being chased hooks the- 
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outside arm of one boy in a pair and tbe other boj 
becomes tbe one to be chased. 

Facing Three Deep. In this the pairs stand face 
to face. The boy being chased stops between anv pair 
and whomsoever he faces becomes the one to be chased. 
Line Games. 

Parallel Line Type. 

The group is divided into two or more teams, each 
team having five or more members. A starting line- 
is drawn on the ground and one player from each team, 
stands just back of this line with the rest of his team 
standing in file behind him. 

Running Line Belay . — ^A line is drawn at any desired 
distance from the starting fine and parallel to it. At 
the signal, “ Go ! ”, the first boy on each team runs and. 
touches this line, returns and touches the second boy 
on his team who in turn runs and returns and touches- 
the third boy, etc., until all have run. The object is to- 
see which team finishes first. After a player has run to- 
the line and returned he goes to the back of his team. 

Variations of Running Line Relay . — 

Hopping on one leg ; hopping on both legs ; running- 
backward ; frog hopping ; grasping ankles ; baithaks 
hopping ; turning and running ; jumping over ob- 
stacles (such as a lathi stick held from two to three feet 
above the ground by one member of each group) or 
vaulting over one player stooped over. 

Moving an Indian club from one circle to another 
and returning. 

Carrying weights. 

In and Out Relay . — Three or more Indian clubs- 
or other objects are placed at equal distances between 
the starting line and another hne drawn at any desired 
distance from and parallel to it. The players run or- 
dribble a football, hockey ball or basket-bad in and out 
between the clubs and return. 

Potato Race.— Vox each team mark two to eight- 
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li" circles in a line on tlie ground at two yard intervals 
from the starting line and one circle just behind the 
starting line. Place one potato (or stone, small block 
of wood, etc.) in every circle except the one behind 
the starting line. The first runner takes the potatoes 
one at a time and places them in the circle at the start- 
ing line. The second player takes the x)otatoes one at 
a time and returns them to the other circles. This is 
continued until all the players have run. The team 
finishing first wins. 

Passing Line Belays. — The first boy in each team 
has a ball (or hat or other object). 

Passing Under Belay. — The ball is passed under 
the legs of all the team to the last man who runs to the 
:front of the line and passes it back under the legs again. 
This is continued until all the players have run and the 
hrst player has the ball again at the front of the line. 

Variations of Passing Under Belay . — 

The last boy to receive the ball runs to a line 20 
yards in front of and parallel to the starting line, 
returns and passes ball under legs. 

Each boy turns in place two or more times at the 
starting line before passing the ball. 

Each boy dribbles the ball from the back to the 
iront of the line before passing it. 

The first boy turns once in place and passes the 
ball to the second boy who turns once in place and 
passes it to the third boy, etc. 

Passing Over Belay. — -This is the same as the 
Passing Under Eelay, except that the ball is passed 
back over the head. The variations are also the same. 

Passing Under and Over Belay. — The first boy 
passes the ball under his legs to the second boy who 
passes it over his head to the third boy who passes 
it under his legs, etc. 

The passing relays may be combined with all the 
running relays. 
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Horse and Eider Belay. — The first boy in each team 
carries the second boy to an end line drawn about 20* 
yards from and parallel to the starting line. The 
second boy returns and carries the third boy who re- 
turns and carries the fourth, etc. This is continued 
until all the boys have been carried to the end line. 

SMn the Snahe. — ^Each boy extends his right hand 
backward between his legs, grasping the left hand of 
the boy behind him, and his left hand forward, grasping 
the right hand of the boy in front. All but the last 
boy move backward and the last boy lies down on his. 
back and the other boys pass over him. The grasps 
are not released, so that each boy lies down when his 
turn comes. To return to the original position the- 
last boy to lie down merely rises and moves forward, 
over the other boys, each boy rising and moving 
forward in turn. 

Continuous Belay. — The first boy in each team runs 
around an object placed 20 yards from the starting line,, 
returns and grasps the hand of the second boy : these 
two run around the object and return for the third, 
boy. This is continued until all the boys run at the- 
same time. 

Over the Top Belay. — The last boy on each team, 
straddles over the backs of his team mates who are 
kneeling on the ground with heads dowm in back of 
one another. After straddling all the boys he runs- 
back and touches the next boy, then runs forward and 
assumes a kneeling position at the front of the line. 

Over the Stick Belay. — The first boy, carrying a. 
stick, runs to an end line about 20 yards from and 
parallel to the starting line, returns and hands one end 
of the stick to the first boy in the line, keeping hold of 
the other end. With both ends of the stick held, the 
two players xun to the back of the team, one boy on. 
the left side and tlie other on the right, in such a way 
that the team members are compelled to jump over* 
the stick. When they reach the end of the line the 
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first ninner remains there and tlie second jdayer runs 
to the end line and continues the play. 

Tunnel Relay, — The last boy in each line crawls 
forward between the legs of his team mateSy runs to 
an end line drawn about 20 yards from and parallel 
to the starting line, returns and touches the last boy 
in the line who continues the same as the first player. 
After touching the last boy in line the runner goes to 
the front of his line. 

Centipede Relay. — ^Each boy grasps the boy in 
■front of him around the w^aist. Each team runs in 
this position around an object placed 20 yards away 
and returns, the team finishing first without having 
:released their holds being the winner. 

Shuttle Line Type. 

In this each team is divided into two parts and two 
parallel lines are drawn on the ground any desired 
‘distance apart. One-half of each team forms a file 
behind one line and the other half behind the opposite 
line, directly opposite each other. The object in the 
.shu'ttle relay is usually for the two halves of each team 
to change places on the field by running one at a time. 

Running Shuttle Relay. — The first boy runs and 
touches the first boy of the other half of his team. 
That boy runs and touches the second boy of the other 
half of his team and so the play continues until the 
halves have changed places. 

Variations of Running Shuttle Relay. — Those for 
running line relays, given under Parallel Line Type, 
can be used. 

'Corner Line Type. 

In this one team stands at each corner of any sized 
-square. If there are more than four teams they may 
stand between the corners at the sides of the square. 
The first boy in each team runs around the square, 
•outside of the other teams, returns and touches the 
.second player on his team who repeats the performance. 
The play continues until ail have run. 
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Variations as for running line relays, given under 
Parallel Line Type, can be used for the corner relays, 

S'j^oJce Line Type. 

The group is divided into teams, each team having 
five or more members. A small circle is formed consist- 
ing of one boy from each team. The team mates of 
each boy line up behind him, thus making a formation 
like the spokes of a wheel. 

Running Spolce Relay. — The outside hoy of each 
spoke runs around the wheel and touches the next 
boy in his spoke who in turn runs around the wheel 
and touches the next boy. This is continued until 
all the boys have run. After running around the 
wheel the players squat at the head of their team. 

Variations of Running Spolce Relay. — Those for 
running line relays, given under Parallel Line Type, 
•can be used. 

Line Up and Squat. — The group walk around the 
field as if dismissed. At the blow of a whistle each 
team forms a spoke from the point where the teacher is 
standing. The first team to do this and assume a 
squatting position wins. 

All the Passing Line Belays, together with varia- 
tions, as given under Parallel Line Type, may be used 
for spoke relays. 

Tag G-aimes. 

Ordinary Tag. — The players, except for one who is 
called ’Tt”, are scattered about the field. ‘Tt ’’ 
attempts to ^tag’, Le., to touch any of the other 
players and if he is successful the player touched 
becomes It ” and the play continues. 

Hindu Tag. — One boy is “ It ” and if he touches 
any boy who is not kneeling with his forehead touching 
the ground, that boy becomes “ W\ 


Japanese Tag. — As above, except that the right 
hand must grasp the left foot in the air and the left 
hand must touch the right ear. Many other positions 
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may be used for tMs game, such as tke riglit liand 
under riglit knee grasping tke right ear, etc. 

Shadow Tag . — ^As Ordinary Tag, exceiit that if any 
person steps on the shadow of the iierson being chased 
“ It ” must then chase that person. 

Variation: the same as Ordinary Tag, except that 
'' It ’’ steps on a person’s shadow instead of tagging 
him. 

Utha Basha . — ‘‘ One is chosen to be the ‘ Thief h 
He has to run after the other players, and if he succeeds 
in touching any of them, while running or standing, 
the person touched becomes the thief, A thief cannot 
touch any player that sits down (squats). A player' 
that sits down cannot get up unless touchecl by soino 
other player.”^ 

Broncho Tag . — The players are divided into pairs,, 
one player riding on the other’s back. One pair is 
It ” and tries to touch any other pair. If they are- 
successful the pair touched becomes ‘‘It”. 

Line Tag . — The players are divided into groups 
of three to five boys. The boys in each group clasp 
hands. One group is “ It ” and must touch any boy 
in any of the other groups and when successful that 
group becomes “ It ”. The boys in each groui) must 
keep their hands clasped during play. 

Nondi . — The players are divided into two teams. 
A large circle is marked on the ground. One team 
stands in the circle while the other team stands or sits 
on the ground about five yards away. The team out- 
side the circle sends one player at a time to the circle. 
He enters it, and hopping on one foot while in the 
circle, attempts to touch any of the players in the 
circle. Those touched must leave the circle and are 
out of the game. The attacker may not change feet 
in hopping nor touch any part of his body to the ground, 
nor in chasing the x>layers inside the circle, leave it. 


J. H. Gray, Indian Games, p. 48. 


If lie does, Ills turn is over. When lie becomes tired 
lie returns to bis team and anotlier player is sent. In 
tills vuiy tlie play is continuous. After five minutes 
the teams change places. The object of the game is 
to see vliich team has the most players left in the 
circle after live minutes. 

Maze Tag, — The group is lined up as for drill, with 
the arms sideward raised and touching the hands of the 
persons to the right and left. One person is being 
chased by '' It and they run between the lines formed 
by the group. When the whistle is blown the entire 
group do U' right turn, touching hands as previously 
with the persons to the right and left. The boy being 
chased and It are not allowed to run anywhere 
except between the lines formed by the class. The 
whistle is blown frequently and each time the grouji 
do a right turn, thus changing the lines and confusing 
the runners. When “It” succeeds in tagging the 
other runner the positions are reversed, “ It ” being 
chased himself. 

Ball Tag. — The play is as in Ordinary Tag except 
that “ It ” carries a football, volley ball or tennis ball 
.and attempts to hit any player by Htlirowing the bail at 
him. Any Thayer so hit becomes “ It 

PaijcDi Fantliu. — “A tennis or other soft ball is 
thrown up. All try to catch it, and the one who suc- 
ceeds tiirows it at another jjlayer, who tries to dodge 
it. If hit, he ];)icks it uij and tries to hit another. If 
missed, anyone can try to secure the ball and hit any 
other player. The game may thus continue indefinite- 
ly. All tbe players will thus be running about to 
either get the ball or avoid being hit by it.”^ 

Posiare Tag. — The same as Ordinary Tag except 
that each boy, including “ It”, balances a stone on 
his head and if the stone falls ofi the head of the boy 
being chased, he becomes “ It ” even though not 
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Miscellaneous Games. 

Eorse mid Eider Wrestlmg.— The cImb dirided. 
into pairs, one player being the liorse and tlie otlier 
the rider who mounts on the back of his partner. The 
object is to unmount the other riders. The last rider 
to remain on his horse wins. 

Black and White . — The players are divided into twO' 
teams and stand facing each other at the centre of the 
field about four or five feet apart. A goal line is 
marked 20 yards in back of each team. One team is 
called Black and the other White. The game is played 
with a 3 -inch cube of wood which has been painted 
white on three of its surfaces and black on the other 
three surfaces, or with a flat stone marked with chalk 
on one side. The leader tosses the cube or stone in 
the air between the two teams and if a white surface 
is turned up when it lands on the ground the Whites 
run to their goal, chased by the Blacks. If any Whites 
are tagged they must go to the Black’s side and assist 
them. If the Black side is turned up the Whites chase 
the Blacks. The game ends when one side has caught 
all the other side or may be ended at a time limit, when 
the side having the most players wins. 

Binhall . — This is played on a field about vSOx 40- 
feet and is like basketball except that three Indian 
clubs are placed about one foot apart at the centre of 
each end of the field. There are five idayers on a team, 
and the object is to knock down one or more of the 
oijponents’ clubs. The rules of basketball are follow- 
ed. i^o player may take more than one step with the 
bail nor may it be kicked. 

Do this; Do /to.— The players may be in any 
formation. The teacher makes a movement of the 
arms, legs or trunk and says either '' Do this,” or " Do 
that”. When he says “ Do this,” the class imitates 
the movement he performs. If he says, "Do that,” 
the class should not imitate the movement. Those 
who make the movement when "Do that” is said 
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must sit dowa and are out of tke game. Tlie object 
is to see wliicb boy remains standing tbe longest. 

JJful The field is about 30 x 30 feet. A* centre 

line is marked, dividing it into two areas. The group 
is divided into two teams which stand on opposite sides 
of the centre line. Each team is divided into two- 
sections as shown in the diagram. 
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The object is to throw the bail over the heads of 
the opponent players to one’s own players at the farther 
end of the field. A^ throws to A^^ and if the ball is. 
caught a goal is scored. then throws the ball back 
to A^. but B., may enter their area and keep them from 
catching the" ball. If B. secures the ball he returns 
to his area and throAVS the ball to B^. The game is 
continued in this w’ay. A^ and B^ must remain in 
their areas, but A., and B., may enter the opponents’ 
area, but must not step out of the playing area. 

Kieh . — The players are divided into twO’ 
teams. Two parallel lines are drawn upon the ground 10 
feet apart and called drivens’ lines. Two more fines are 
drawn 8 feet outside the drivers’ lines and called goal 
fines. The entire playing area should be 7 feet Avider 
than a team standing side by side with hands joined 
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■can cover. Eacli team lines up on tlie goal line with 
‘hands clasped. One hoy from each team enters the 
area between the * two -drivers’ lines. - This boy can 
only pass the ball to his team who in torn attempt to 
hick the ball under the arms of. the opposite team and 
across their goal line. Each team must keep hands 
clasped and may move for^vard as far as the drivers’ 
line-, but not over it, nor may they go behind the goal 
line. The person from each team between the dri- 
vers’ lines cannot leave this area. Each player on the 
team should be given an opportunity to pla^v in this 
.area.. 

If the ball is kicked over the heads of the opposite 
team this is a fault and a point is scored bj?- the opposing 
team. If the ball passes under the arms of the oppos- 
ing team and over the goal line two points are scored' 
by the team kicking the ball. A football is most suit- 
able for this game. 

Out of the Gifcle . — The entire groui) stand 
within a large circle. Each boy tries to push the other 
boys out of the circle. A player must leave the circle 
when any part .of his., body is pushed outside. The 
■object is to see which boy remains in the circle longest. 

Variation : The class is divided into teams and 
both teams stand within the circle. The object is to 
,see which team has the. most players W'ithin the circle 
.after a few minutes of play. 

LinJc Chase , — Two players are '' It ” and hold, hands. 
The other players are scattered as in a tag game. The 
It ” players, holding hands, attempt to tag the other 
players. The players tagged take their places between 
tbe two It ” players, all still holding hands. In this 
way the chain grows larger and larger but only the twm 
"‘It” xdayers may tag any one. The i3layers not 
tagged may attempt to break the chain if pressed too 
■closely. If successful those forming the chain must 
run to a base or other designated s|)ot to unite again, 
the players not tagged jumping on their backs while 
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they are doing this. The last two caught 

begin the game anew. 

Rounders , — Any light ball such as a volley bally, 
football or tennis ball may be used. The field is laid 
out as follows : 



Boards one foot square, sacks filled with sand, a 
one-foot so^uare marked on the ground or flat stones 
will do for bases. 


The group is divided into twm equal sides, one 
groiq^ being fielders and the other batters. The field- 
ers are located as follows : one pitcher or bowler, one 
catcher {as wicket keeper in cricket), one man at each 
base, one man between each base, and the other players 
around the field as in cricket. 


The batter stands by Home Base. The pitcher- 
throws the ball underhand from the pitcher’s line past 
the batter wlio strikes the ball with his open hand or 
fist and runs to first base. He runs on to the second 
and third and back to Home Base AYithout stopping- 
if he can do so -without being hit, but if forced to stop 
at first, second or third base he must stay there until 
the next batter’s hit gives him a chance to run oir. 
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If lie is able to touch aU the bases on one Mb his team 
is credited with 2 points. If he is compeE(M to stop 
on a base for safety and later runs to Home Base with- 
out being hit his team scores 1 point. 

“ When the pitcher pitches the ball it must toaTCl 
over Home Base above height of knee and below Imight 
of shoulder. Any ball wide of this is a fault. 
faults will^ give a batter the right to walk to first base. 


“ All players on the batting side must step in as 
batters and keep their order of batting throughout 
the game.”^ 

When a batter is out he does not leave the game, 
but bats again when his turn comes, untE his side is 


out. 

Ho two base runners may occupy one base at the 
same time. The first runner must run on to the next 
bas6j 6 V 6 I 1 tbougb. it means that he is sure to be hit 
■out. 


A player is out : 

If\e strikes the baE and it is caught in the air 
by a fielder before it touches the ground. This 
counts 2 outs. 


If, after batting the ball, he is unable to reach 
'first base before a baseman or fielder gets the 
ball and touches first base. This counts 1 out. 

If he is hit vdth a baE when running between any 
two bases. This counts 1 out. 


If he passes by the base runner ahead of him when 
running between bases. TMs counts 1 out. 

If, wMle running between bases, a hit ball is caught 
before it tbuches the ground and he cannot 
get back to the base just left without being hit 
by the ball or before the ball is received by the 
player guarding that base. This counts 1 out. 

Five outs put the side out and the fielders and 


1 Jack W. Houghton, A Booh of Games, p. 78. 
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batters cliange places . When both sides have batted,, 
one inning is completed. A game may last from' 
3 to 0 innings. The side scoring the largest number 
of points after all the innings have been |)layed is the 
winner. The teams should decide before the game 
how many innings are to be played. 

Kick Bounders . — This is a variation of Eoiinders 
in wdiich the ball is kicked instead of batted with the 
hand. A football may be used instead of a tennis 
ballj if desired. 

Scrimmage Ball . — The field is marked about 50- 
yards long and 30 yards wide. Goal posts 10 feet 
wide and 6 feet high, or stones 10 feet ai)art on the 
ground, are placed at each end of the field. A stuffed 
football is used. Any number of boys may play. The 
group is divided into two teams of equal ability, half 
of each team being backs and the other half forwnrrds. 

The game is started by placing the ball in the centre 
of the field with the players behind their own end lines.. 
On a given signal the forwards of eacli team rush for- 
ward, the backs remaining near their owm end lines. 
The forwards attempt to drive the ball along the 
ground, using only one hand at a time, across the 
opponents’ end line or through the opponents’ goal. 

It is a foul to : {a) hit the ball wdth twm hands;, 
(b) lift the ball; (e) hit the ball to above shoulder 
height ; (d) kick the ball ; (e) tackle or hold an oppo- 
nent. Penalty in each case is a free hit to the oppo- 
nents from the spot wkere the foul w^as made. 

Points : 1 point for driving ball over opponents^ 
end line. 3 points for driving bail through ox)ponents^ 
goal. 

Football Cricket . — '' Two wickets are erected 20 
3 "ards apart. These may be cricket wickets or, failing 
these, may be chairs, kerosene tins, boxes or boulders. 
A football is the only other equipment. This game 
is played Just like ordinary cricket, except that the 
batters, instead of having a cricket bat to strike the 

F 
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ball, must use their feet or any part of their body 
•■except their hands, - Eules : — 

“1. Two batsmen, one "at each wicket, step in to play. 
'The remaining batsmen sit on one side until they in turn are 
•called upon to ‘go inh The fielders set themsejves out any- 
where around the wdckets, under the captain’s directioru 

“2. A bowler is put on at one end and he mu si' bowl 
six consecutive balls, when ‘ over ’ is called, and a bowler 
then starts from the other end. Bowlers may be changed 
after but not during overs. 

“ 8. The batsman, when the ball is bowled to him, 
attempts to kick or knock the ball and if he does this he 
and his partner run to the opposite wicket, returning two, 
three or four times if safe. Each run down the wicket 
scores a run or point. 

“ 4. . Outs : A batsman may be brought out in the 
if ollowing ways : — 

“ (a) By being bowled out, that is when the bo^v- 
ler hits wdckets with the ball -when bow'ling. 

“ (h) By being caught out. If the ball is kicked 
■ or should strike any part of the batter’s 
body and from that is caught, be is out. 

“ (c) Hand before wicket. If the batter should 
strike the ball with his hand, or defend his 
wicket with his hand he is out. 

“ (d) Bun out. If either batsman should have liis 
wicket hit w^hilst he is making a run (before 
he gets to the wicket — there are no creases) 
he is out. 

“ Note. — A batsman cannot stumped out. 

■ “5. The last two men of a batting side come out togetlier 

-rand this constitutes a ‘ side out ’ when both teams change 
places.”^ 

' Bat Ball. — At one end of the playground make a 
Home Base wiiich may be a fiat stone or a one-foot 
•square marked on the ground. Drive a stake 40 feet 
in front of the base. Mark Wo foul lines, forming a 
Tight angle to the Home Base, as showm in the diagram. 

The players are divided into two teams, one being 
.stationed in the field and the other being batters. The 
batters, playing one at a time, toss a football or volley 

^ Jack W. Houghton, A Book of Games, pp. 79-SO. 
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ball into tlie air and hit it witli.tlie open band or fist.. 
If the ball lands fair, inside' tbe .foul lines, tbe batter 
endeavours to run around tbe -stake and back to Horne- 
Base without being bit by the- ball. If successful a 
point is scored by bis team. However, be is out if 
any player in tbe field bits him' with the ball before 
be returns to Home Base. Ho fielder may run ■with. 



the ball, altlioiigii be may pass it to a tc^ain made. A 
player is also out if the ball is caught before it touches 
the ground after being batted by him. Wlien three 
players have been put out the teams change places. 
The team wins that has scored the most runs after 
each team has liad an equal number of turns at bat, 
Bhoukl the game end in a tie score the game is con- 
tiiiued, eacli team batting in turn until the tie is broken. 

Frlsonefn Base . — The playground is divided into 
halves by a line. A ^ prison ’ 10 xlO feet is marked at 
the rear left eormu* of each half. The players are 
divided into two equal teams, each occupying one- 
half of the playground. The members of both teams 
venture as far as x>ossible into their opponents’ terri- 
tory. If a player is caught before he can return he 
is placed in the prison where he must remain until one 
of his own side reaches the piison without being tagged. 
Only one |)layer in the prison may be released at a time 
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:and both may be tagged wbile/ retiirning to their oto 
territory. The team wins which has |)i:it all of its 
opponents into prison or which has made the most 
prisoners during the playing period. 

l^ewcoml , — The players are divided into two teams 
of an equal ability as possible, lumbers may be 
equal or not. The playing space may be a volley ball 
■court or any smaller space with definite boundaries. 
A rope, tennis net or volley ball net is stretchecL across 
the middle of the court at a height of 6 to 8 feet. A 
volley ball or football or even a tennis ball may be 
used. The team>s stand on opposite sides of the net, 
one side having the ball. An umpire, score keeper 
and timer are selected. 

When the umpire calls ‘‘ play ”, one player of the 
side baving the ball throws it over the net with the 
object of making it hit the ground on the opponents’ 
.side of the court. The opponents try to catch it before 
it hits the ground and throw it back. If the ball hits 
the ground in the opponents’ territory, it is a score 
for the side throwing. Each team has a captain who 
should station the players about the court so as to 
leave no part unprotected. 

It is a foul to hit the rope, to throw the ball under 
the rope or to throw it outside the opponents’ court in 
any direction. A ball thrown outside the court is a 
foul only if the opponents do nok touch it before it 
.hits the ground. A .foul gives a score to the other 
•side. When time is called for the first half, the players 
change sides and the ball is given to the side that did 
not have the first throw in the first half. The side 
having the largest score at the end of the second half 
wins the game. 

Blap Jack , — The players stand in a circle with one 
in the centre. Those in the circle bend their ell)ow^s 
.and extend their hands in front with the palms upward. 
The object of the player in the centre is to slap the 
hand or hands of any player in the circle while they 
:are thus extended. The circle players may bend their 
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amis down to avoid being slapped, but the hands can- 
not be held down for more than an instant. 

The centre player should dodge forward and back 
quickly and strike the hands unexpectedly, thus adding 
much enjoyment to the game. 

Poison . — A circle is marked on the ground consider- 
ably smaller than an outer circle formed by the jilayers, 
■clasping hands. Bach player tries, by pulling or push- 
ing, to induce the others to step within the circle, but 
endeavours to keep out of it himself. Any one who 
touches the ground within the circle, if only with, one 
foot, is said, to be poisoned. As soon as this h.ap]>ens, 
the player or players so iioisoned become catchers ; 
the other players shout, “ Poisoned”, and at once 
break the circle and run for safety which consist>s in 
touching ivood. The merest chip will answer, but 
.growing things will not count as wood. Any <)ne 
caught by the ones “ |)oisoned ” before reaching safety 
or in changing places afterwards, joins the catchers, 
and when all .have been caught the ring is once more 
formed. 

Master of the Bing . — A circle is drawn on the ground. 
The players stand shoulder to shoulder inside the circle 
with arms folded either on the chest or behind the back. 
The play starts on a signal and consists in trying to 
X)ush one's neighbour out of the circle with the slioul- 
ders. An 3 " player overstepx)ing the line drawn on the 
ground drops out of the game. Any player who 
unfolds his arms or falls down is also out of the game. 
The master of the ring is he who in the end vanquishes 
all of the others. 

Captain Ball . — Two triangles, the sides of which 
are 15 to 20 feet long, are drawn on the ground with 
the two bases opposite each other and 25 to 30 feet 
apart. A circle, 2 to 5 feet in diameter, is drawn at 
each point of the triangles as shown in the diagram. 
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The players are divided into two teams, each team 
consisting of three basemen, three guards and one 
centre player. The basemen stand in the circles and 
at the beginning of the game one guard stands beside 
each circle of the opposing team. Bach guard is re- 
sponsible for one particular circle, but may move about 
freely between the circles during the game. The centre 
player plays as a guard during the game, but is respon- 
sible for no particular circle. The baseman who is in 
the circle farthest aw^ay from the centre of the playing' 
area is called the Gaptam. 

The leader tosses up a ball between the tv’-o centre 
players in the middle of the playing area, both players 
endeavouring to catch it. The one who is successful 
tries to throw it to one of his basemen who in turn 
tries to throw it- to his Captain, Bach time a captain 
catches the ball from one of his basemen his team scores 
1 point. He then puts the ball back into play by throw- 
ing it to one of his basemen. The guard tries to ])re- 
vent the basemen from catching the ball. When a 
guard succeeds in getting the ball he throws it to one 
of his fellow-guards or to one of his own basemen. 
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It is a foul : 

For a baseiiiaii to place more tlian one foot oixtsicie 
: Ms circle. . , ' ’ 

For a guard to touch a baseman or a circle. 

For a player to lack the ball, to run 'with it, to 
snatch or knock it from another player’s hands, 
to bounce it more than 3 times in succession 
or to hold it longer than 3 seconds. The penalty 
ill each case is that an opposing baseman is 
allowed a free throw to his captain, the only 
lilayer allowed to interfere being the captain’s 
guard, , . , 1 

Frogresswe Dodge Ball . — A rectangle 90 feet x 30 
feet is: divided into 3 squares. The group is divided 
into 3 equal teams and the game is played in 3 innings 
one team playing in the centre area during each., inning 
so that wiien the game is finished all the teams have 
played once in the centre area. The centre team plays 
the two other teams each inning, but the score of each 
team is kept separately. Each inning lasts five minutes. 

The inning starts with the 'team in the centre area 
grouped in the centre of the square, while the opposing 
teams are lined up on the line nearest the centre area. 
The ball is tossed to the centre players and the game 
begins. Tlie object is to strike any opposing xilayer 
with tlu‘ ball before it touches the ground. If suc(3e>ssful 
the player liit is out. If the ball strikes tlie ground 
any player may pick it up. After a player on any 
ttaim is hit hy tlie ball it is tossed to the centre again 
and tile ilay continues. 

After (aid) inning the number of players hit out on 
each team is recorded. After 3 innings the team hav- 
ing the smalUsst number of players hit out wins. 

Double Dodge Ball . — This game is played by two 
opposing teams in a 3-court held as in Progressive 
Dodge Ball. Oiui team plays in the centre area and the 
opposing team is divided into two groups, each 
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playing in an end court. The teams must he of equal 
numbers. 

The game is played in two halves of ten minutes or 
less each. At the end of the first half the teams oliange 
places. The rules are the same as in Progressive Dodge 
Ball, the main difference being that only two teams 
participate : — 

Cliedugiidu . — '' General 1. The ground shall be 
14 yards by 11 yards and it shall be of the following” 
plan and measurements. 


Ji 



3 

1. B. boundary lines or bounds. 

2. M. the march line or ‘March’, 11 yards long. 

3. H.H, the homes of the two teams. 

“ 2. The mid-line or ‘ March ’ dividing the homes 
of the 2 sides shall be distinctly drawn and shall not be more 
than 6 inches broad. 

“ 3. There shall be nine players on each side. 

“4. Each side shall alternately send a raider into the 
home of the other side ; but when a lot has been allowed, the 
same raider or another from his side shall act as a raider. 

“5.- Not more than one player can be put out in the 
course of a raid. The raider that puts oixt shall gain one 
mark to his side. 
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“ Definitions 

‘‘ 6, Tile repeated sounding aloud of one or more approv- 
ed syllables like Gudu Gudu within the course of one 
respiration shall foe called a ‘cant’.. 

“7. One who goes from his home into the homo of the 
opponent party with the cant in order to put out one of his 
opponents shall foe called a raider. Every player of the 
other party acting against the raider shall he called an xVnti- 
raider or Anti. 

“8. A raider is said to reach home when he touches, 
any part of Ms home. 

‘‘ 9. By “ touch ” is meant contact )yj and with any 
part of the body, clothing or any other of personal belong- 
ings ; and by a struggle is meant the holding of the raider 
by one or more antis to prevent the formei* from reaidiing 
home with cant. 

“ 10. By an ‘ intruder ’ is meant {a) C; player found on 
the march or in tlie opponent’s home when a raid is on, (b) 
a raider who has left the march, but is wdthout cant, or a 
raider who has lost his first cant before reaching liome. 

Exception : — No anti in a struggling grouj) will be deemed 
an intruder while tlie struggle is on. 

“ 11. Each, of two or more persons starting and acting 
as raiders will be liable to be dealt with as an intruder until 
only one is left to act as such. 

Score : — 



“ 12. If a raider readies home with cant after touch- J 

ing an anti he (the raider) shall gain one pDoint for his party, ^ 

“ 12. .If a. raider who has been touched or held by one- 1 

or mor(‘ of the antis does not reach Ms homo witli cant tlie ? 

raider shall give one [joint to the other party. i 

“ 11. Any 5 )layer wJio goes out of bounds shall be con- 
sider(?d out and shall forfeit one mark to the other party. : 

If in a struggle the raider or the oiiponents move out of ! 

bounds wilfuii>' the one tliat goes out of bounds first shall 
give to tlie other fiarty one mark. But in a struggle tlie 
player or [ilayers who <are thrown out of bounds by the oppo- 
nent or opjionents shall gain one mark. i 



“ 15. An inti'uder if lie is touched, by any one of his 
op]K>neri1.s with cant shall forfeit one mark to his oppo- 

.nents.':' • 

“ U>. A raider may be put out by an anti taking cant 
when there is one or more intruders in the raiding field. The 
party tliat puts him out shall gain one point. 
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17. When a raider is lilted off the ground by an anti, 
in whichever home, the anti or the raider give to the other 
X^arty one mark, according* as the raider reaches home with 
cant or not {Vide Rules 12 and IS). 

“IS. If a. raider is warned against any danger by one 
■of his own side the antis score one point. 

“19. A raider is not to be held by any other part of 
his body than his trunk or limbs and the one wlio violates 
this ride shall increase the score of the opponents by one 
ma3.d:. 

“ Fouls : — 

“ 20. It is foul to attempt to stifle a raider’s cant by 
sluitting his mouth, throttling or any other way, and tlie 
one who commits the foul shall immediately bo sent out 
of the fieid hy the referee and if the Executive Comnuitee 
of the xissociation deems it iit he may be excluded also from 
tlie game or games to be jrlayed. 

“21. It is foul to do any action with a view to Juirting 
any player and the person responsible shall l>e excluded 
from the game in progress as well as the game oi- games to 
be played. 

“22. It is also foul to do any action with a vhnv to un- 
duly prolonging the game, and the player or playoi-s ros].)on- 
sihle for this shall be sent out of the field during the coiuse 
•Oi the gume in x> regress. 

“ Matches : — 

“ 23. The side that has won the toss shall have th<‘ right 
to choose its home ; and the other side sliali send the raider. 

“ 24-. Every match shall be j)]ayed for one hour with a 
recess of 5 minutes betw^een the first half an hour and the 
•second half an hour. 

“25. WTien the match is resumed after lialf time, the 
sides shall change homes and the raider shall come from 
side which did not send the first raider, at the outset of the 
game. 

“ 20. The personnel of a team shall not be cliane'ed 
in the course of a matcli. 

“ 27. Tlie party that scores the greatest nurnlier of 
marks at the end of the time shall be declared the winner 
in tlie contest. 

“ 28. For each game there shall be a Referee, a Scorer 
and two line Umpires. 

“ 29. The Referee’s decision on the field shall be final. 


^ H. C. Buck, Buies of Games and Sports, pp. 130-133. 
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; >Stitnts ayb Mjsoellakeous Activitieb. 

Wand Wrestling . — Two boys sit down facing eacli. 
otliex witb kiiees bent and the balls of the feet -placed., 
against the balls of the opponent’s feet. They hold, 
a wand or lathi stick between them. The object is 
for each to pull the other off the ground. This may 
also be done by liolding hands and pulling. 

Hand Wrestling . — The players are diyided into twO" 
teams. A line is drawn on the ground and the team 
stand c.)!! opposite sities of the line, facing each other. 
The object is to pull the players on the opposing team 
over to oncds own side of the line. When once pulled 
over tlK‘ liru^ tlu^ ])layer is out of the game. The team 
having pulled the, largest number of opponents over- 
after a few iriinutes wins. 

Yartaiioa * Wlioii a player is pulled across the 
Ime lu* a5Sls1^ 1h(‘ team to whose side he is pulled. 

fndnui Uhcsfh/o/ — Two boys lie side by side on 
their backs, witii heads in oxiposite directions, their 
arms securely locked. On the signal to start each 
rais(ss llu* nearest the opponent three times, locking 
it witli the op[>on(uit's leg on the third time and attempt- 
ing to puli him over. , 

Toe W resiling. — The opponents are seated on the 
ground facing eacii other with knees bent. A stick 
is placaul in umler the knees of each player who clasps 
his hands over his laiees with elbows under the stick. 
The object is to gid: tlic^ toes under those of the oppo- 
nent and roll him over backwards. If either wrestler 
breaks Ids liand clasp about the knees it constitutes 
a victory for the opponent. 

ToUoiv ihe Trader. — The class follow the leader about 
tlie hehi in single tile and imitate whatever he may do, 
siieh as raise arms sidc*wards, squat, walk across parallel 
bars, Iiang on tlie high bar, do a cart wheel, gras|:> 
ankles, walk on. hands and feet, etc. 

Unman Tag-of-War.— The class is divided into two 
equal teams, each having a captain. The captains 
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■stand on opposite sides of a line and tiieir team mates 
line up behind them, each boy placing his arms around 
the waist of the player in front. The captains lock 
.n^irns and on a signal each team pulls. The object is 
to see which team can pull its opponents over the line. 

Knee Dip. — Stand on the right foot, reach behind 
you with the right hand and grasp the left foot. Bend 
and touch the left knee to the ground and rise again. 

The Long Beach. — ^IMark a line on the ground. Toe 
this mark and with a stick mark the ground as far as 
possible from tlie line, rising again to position without 
having moved, the toes from the mark. In returning 
to position the stick must not be drawn along the 
ground to support the body nor placed a second time 
on the ground. 

Foot Throio. — Put a football between the feet in 
^uch a manner that it is held between the ankles and 
the inner sides of the feet. Then kick up backwards 
with both feet and try to jerk the ball over the head 
and catch it when it comes down. 

Single Sguat. — Stand on one foot with the other 
stretched out in front. Sit down on your heel without 
lasing your balance or touching the ground in any way 
-except with the foot you are sitting on. Use your 
urms for balance and come back to upright position, 
still on one foot. 

Chinese Get-np. — Two persons sit on the ground 
back to back witli arms locked and, retaining this 
position, try to stand up. 

Gat Fight. — The opponents bend forward, placing 
their elbows under a stick placed in back of their knees 
to held it in place. They try to remain on their feet 
nnd shoulder the other man off his balance. 

HellOj MiJce.^ — Two boys blindfolded, lie on the 
ground with their heads toward each other and about 
a foot apart. Each has a boxing glove or a knotted 
towel in his hand. The first |)iayer says, “ Hello, 
Mike, are you there'?’' The second player answers, 
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“'• I am/’ trying to deceive Ms opponent as to ]iis loca- 
'tioii.. The first player takes one swing at Ms opponent 
with the glove or towel, tiiying to hit him. The second 
■player then asks the question and 'the game continues. 
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HOW TO TEACH PHYSICAL ACTIVITIES. 

CALISTHENICS. 

In calistlienics, moYeiiients of tlie arms, legs, trunk 
and head are performed without equipment, or with 
hand equipment such as Indian clubs, lathi sticks, 
dumb-bells, laziuin or wands. It is valuable in giving 
exercise to a large number of x^ersons at the same time, 
but the interest of the group in this type of exercise 
depends chiefly upon the personality of the teacher 
and ui)on the variety of exercises and equipment used 
from day to day. 

The aims of calisthenics are hygienic, educational 
and corrective. The hygienic aim is to exercise the 
muscles of the body, especially the big muscles of the 
trunk and legs, thus increasing circulation and the 
rate of respiration, stimulating all the vital organs 
and strengthening the muscles. This is best done by 
vigorous rhythmic exercises. The class should be 
breathing deeply naturally at the close of the calisthe- 
nics period. 

The educational aims are to develop x)hysical skill 
or motor control and to develop mental qualities such 
as accuracy and x^recision, self-control, alertness and 
discipline. Adequate control of the muscles of the 
body is necessary if one is to be efficient in the ordi- 
nary physical activities performed in life, such as run- 
ning and jumping, and in the more complicated move- 
ments demanding perfect co-ordination of muscles 
and quick reaction. Desirable mental qualities are the 
secondary learnings resulting from a well-taught lesson. 
Accuracy and x^i*ecision in body movements, it is 
believed, will have their ehect on other phases of life. 
Calisthenics can contribute to this important training. 

The corrective aim is to develop good posture and 
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to correct anv defects which can he corrected hy 
remedial <‘xereises, such as spinal curvature and viscer- 
optosis. CJiaiiVer Y goes into this matter in detail. 

Typer of Commands used in Teaching 
Gatusthbnios. 

Iit'KponKC. or order commands (commands not 
(.‘.xi'cuted in rhythm) are used for teaching new exer- 
cises and for corriicting' postural defects, and are used 

.fis follows :■ — 

(’onmu.nd ;iivn by words— Arms forward. .. . Raise '. 
Con.ruand uiven by words and uumbers-heCt knee for- 
war.l and aims sideward. .. .One ! Position. ... two ! 

('.'in inlands idveii by numbers. .After the class learn a 
luovf'iiient they execute it by number, the comnifind being 
given in umiven tinu‘. 

JRMtlioneal commands are usually .given continuously 
in rliv'tlnn hv immher. The rhythm may be kept by 
clapidng the hands instead of usiiig numbers, it 
desired. 

Words are sometimes used, such as Left ! hi.ght ! 
Left 1 h'igiit ! ete. It is very satisfactory to iiertorm 
rhythmical exercises to music. The class may sing 
a song or a hand or gramophone may he used. 

OtlDiai OP KXEIiCIRES FOB THE CALISTHENICS LERSON. 

1 A few order exercises for posture training and 
for develoning oniek response, to commands. 

■' inivthmic exercises in the following order :. •' ^ 

. ; , " i 

Arm <*xcn‘cjs^eK. 

ii(‘g oxf‘i'cisi*F.. ^ ; 

Arm an<i exvreisf's. 

Light trunk fxiM'cises. 

Speed' exercises, such as running, hopping, jumping, etc. 

In this way the le.sson starts with light exercises 
and leads to more .strenuous exercises gradually. Aliist 
Df tlie lesson should consist of rhythmical movements. 
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Paets of Each Command. 

There are three parts to each eommaad : the pre- 
paratory command, the jdanse, and the command of 
execution ; for example : 


Preparatory, Pause, 

Executory, 

Arms forward 

I'iaise ! 

Arms forward raise 

One! 

Arms sideward 

Stretch 1 . ' 

Arms forward and return 


in rhythm . . 

Begin ! 

Ready 

Begin t , 

Loft ‘ 

Change ! 


The preparatory command is an explanation of the 
movement to be executed and must at first be given 
slowly and distinctly so that it is easily understood. 
Later it may be given more quickly. 

It is not given sharply, as it would then resemble 
the executory command, which would lead to con- 
fusion. 

The pause between the preparatory and executory 
commands should be of sufficient length to give ‘the 
class time to understand the movement to be per- 
formed. 

With new classes the pause should be longer than 
with old classes. The class should gradually learn 
to respond more quickly to a command. 

The command of execution is given quickly and 
sharply and should result in a quick response from the 
class. 

Methods of Counting, Halting and Changing. 

Gounting^—For: two-count movements, two counts 

example: Arms forward raise and return Begin I 

One 1 Two 1 One ! Two ! etc. 

For four-count movements, four counts ; example : 

Arms for-ward One ! Arms sideward Two ! Arms 

forward Three ! Position Four ! Now, in rhythm 

Begin! One! Two! Three! Four! One! Two! 

Three ! Four ! etc. 
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The above is the* best method to follow and may 
l}e nsecl for any type of movement. It is most satis- 
factory because the class do not know when the exer- 
oise will stop and are therefore more alert. 

Counting may also be from one to eight and back ; 

for example : Arms forward raise and return Begin! 

1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-8-7-6-5-4-3-class-halt ! This may also be 
used for four- or eight-count movements. It is not as 
.good as the first method for general use, but for con- 
tinuous drills and exhibitions it is to be preferred. 

Changing from one movement to another. — A cue is 
•given on the next-to-the-last count, as follows : 

l--2--l---2“ChaBge"-left ! 

l-2-l"“2™now~chaBge ! 

l“2“"3"- 4“l-2--cliange”left I o.r I- 2--3~4-l~2--noW“Change ! 

l--2--3--4“5--}3--7~8-8“7-6“5--4----3--change--left ! or now- 
cliange ! 

Railing an esereise. — A cue is given on the next-to- 
the-last count, as follows : 

■ l--2--l~-2--rilass™balt ! 

l-2-3-~4-l--2-3~4-l -2~class-halt ! 

l~2“3-4~5-6~7 -8-8 -7 -6-5~4-3-class-halt ! 

l^lETHOBS OF AURxiXGmG THE CLASS FOU 

Caltsthexics. 

In any formation used there should be enough space 
between the students so that the hands do not touch 
when they are raised sidewards and that any forward 
or backward movement will not interfere with the 
person in front or in back. 

In eirele formation the class form a circle and the 
teacher stands in the centre. 

In half -eirele formation the class form a half -circle 
with the ieader standing between the two end students. 

In line formations the class stand in four or more 
lines which may be formed as follows : 

Having previously marked white spots on the ground ^ 
have each boy stand on one of the spots. 
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Count off by fours* Twos, two steps, TIu*eos, four steps 
and Pours, six steps forward. * . ,Mai‘c h i 

Cbunt off by fours. Twos and Four>s, two ste]js forward 
....March! Twos, two steps forward find Tlirees, two steps 
backward. . . .March I 

While marching’ in fours. On command, “ Open order 

March!” the class open order by raising the arms 

sideward. In. ydace. . . .Mark I Class .... Halt ! 

While standing in fours, Ox3en order to tlie left.... 
March 1 the boy on the right stands still and the other 
boys move to the left, measuring distanc^i by raising tlie 
arms sideward. 

While standing in columns of fours. 0])en order in six 

counts Begin! l~2-8-4-'5™6 ! Number Ones and Fours 

step outward on the first four counts and the whole class 
step outward on five and six. Stepping out with one foot 
counts one and bringing the other foot to it counts t wo, etc. 

While standing in fours. Right. .. .Turn I First boy 
takes six steps, second boy four stei>s and third boy two steps 
forw^ard. 

How TO Teach an Exercibe. 

Bxj imitation. — ^In this the teacher |)erforms the- 
exercises and the class imitate him. A series of exer- 
cises is usually done contimionsly, the teacher giving 
a command for the change from one movement to 
another. The teacher performs a new exercise while 
the class are executing the previous one to inform the 
class what the new exercise is to be and then continues 
performing the previous exercise. Wdien he gives the 
command, Now. .. .Change ! the new exercise is 
begun. The teacher may count or not, as he likes; 
if he does not count, he must perform the exercises 
with the class. The imitation method is best to use 
with music. 

By deynonstraiioji.— In this the leader demonstrates 
the exercise before the class while they are standing 
at attention or at ease and then gives the command 

Ready Begin 1” 

By description. — The leader describes the exercises 
and then gives the command to begin : for example, 
‘‘‘ Arms forward raise, arms sideward stretch, arms 
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forward stretcli, return in rliy ttim.... Begin !One^! 
Two ! Three ! Pour ! One ! Two ! Three ! Four ! etc. 

i?i/ a emnhination of description and demonstration.— 
This is the most satisfactory method to use. 

Bw a cue command . — This is a command to govern 
future action when the class are doing an exercise. 
The cue is a word informing the class of a change ot 
movement to he made or of an improvement to he 
iiiade in the execution of the exercise being performed. 
Examples : 

Command of execution. 

To clumge from one movement to another without stop- 

'ill*"'’ i 

Now .. Change! 

To ehance from one side to another without stopping : 

r'V,tnc,-P Left (or i-ight One ! 'two ! etc. 

Al(«^ : nate >. Left ! Eight ! One ! Two ! etc. 

To stop an exercise : 

Class . . Halt ! 

To correct posture or to get bettor form : 

i“-o.»LFS 

Head ! ITp ! One I Two 1 etc.) 

Toes . . Pointed ! 

Ix-gs . . straight ! 

Progression in Teaching. 

Proaression in each m-cmisc.-The students should 
show' improvement in the execution of each exeioiso 
after sufficient practice. Bach exercise has its 
.Ictails or parts which should he considered, mi 

ill ‘‘Arms sideward IPaise ! tlm pa^nis 

should he down, lingers together, arms horizontal and 
straight. , 

The students should respond to each commaud 
more and more accurately and quickly as the exercise 
becomes familiar. The exercise should be done more 
vigorously also us it is mastered. 

Too much of the period should not be spent in teanh- 
ino' a new exercise. A variety of those already master- 
ed" should also ho used. However, as soon as an 
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exercise is niastered, the class should begin learning a 
new one. 

Prog-res si&n fi'om lesson to lesson , — A new class should 
be given more order exercises than usual until the. 
students learn correct form. These are lessened 
gradually and the rhythmic type substituted more 
and more until the standard plan is being followed. 


New Class 


Standard 

Plan. 


The class should always be learning something 
new or trjdng to get better form in the exercises learn- 
ed in previous lessons. An exercise is not mastered, 
until it can be done in good form. Progression may 
mean doing the same exercise better. Exercises- 
already mastered should be performed from time to 
time. 

Simple movements should be mastered before 
complex ones are begun. Begin with the elementary 
body movements which are two-count exercises, such 
as : Arms forward raise and return to position. Then 
give four-count movements, such as : Aims forward, 
sideward, forward, return to position. Six- and eight- 
count movements may then be given, but four-count 
ones are more often used. 

Progression in types of combination movements . — 
After the single movements are learned, the class may 
be taught double movements, that is, moving twO' 
parts of the body at the same time. Example ; Arms 

forward with left leg forward Eaise ! Then tivo 

double movements may be taught, such as : Arms- 
forward with left foot forward One! Arms side- 
ward with left foot sideward Two ! Anns forward 


Order 

EliYtlirriical 

Exercises. 

Exercises. 


Order 

.EhythTnical 

Exercises.j 

Exercises. 
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witli left foot f orward .... Three ! Position. .. .Four 1 
The movements may be made even more comx)lex. 

Additional Points to consider in Teaching 
Calisthenics. 

Becure the attention of the entire class before pro- 
ceeding. 

Keep the aims in mind. The teacher should always 
keep in mind what he is trying to accomplish from a 
hygienic, postural and educational standpoint and 
plan his work accordingly. 

Work for accuracy and precision. See that each 
exercise is done correctly. 

Correct faults. Kotice each student. Faults are 
corrected by : explanation, demonstration, or manual 
assistance (the teacher walks around the class and 
helps each student who needs correction). 

Tlie voice sliould be pleasant and the pronuncia- 
tion correct and clear. A harsh and unpleasant voice 
irritates the students. 

Be a good examxile. The teacher should stand in 
good posture. He sliould not stand with his hands 
in his pockets nor with his arms folded. The students 
often imitate a teacher of physical activities as they 
usually have great respect for those with physical 
ability. For this reason the teacher should be a good 
example, refraining from using bad language and in. 
every way setting high ideals in his owui life. 

Secure the respect and conhdence of the class. 

Perform the exercises on the opposite side : that is,, 
if tlie class are raising their left legs sideward, raise 
your riglit lag. Thus the teacher and the class move 
in the same direction. 

J)o not anticipate your owm commands. The 
teacher should not perform the exercise before the 
execution command is given. 

Phythmical exercises are done in different times*. 
An arm exercise is done quite rapidly, but a trunk 
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-exercise must "be mxicli slower. Comp]icate<l move- 
ments are done more slowly than simple ones, espt^ci- 
ally until they are learned. 

Do not keep the class at attention for a lon .<4 p(*riod 
of time. Give them frequent rests. 

Do not hold an exercise for a long tinie while ex}>hiiii- 
ing faults. Have the class come to position and. lluen 
proceed to point out their errors. 

Emphasize good posture throughout tlu^ h^sson. 
Give commands frequently if neeessarv. such. Jis : St, and 
. . . .Tall 1 Chest. . . .Up ! Chin. . . .In l' etc. 

Give enough exercise so that students ])r(*ath- 
ing dee]3ly at the end of the lesson. 

MARCHING. 

Marching is useful in schools if not ov(wdone. Only 
a small part of each lesson should be useil for this 
activity and it should never take the place of calisthe- 
nics j self-testing activities or games. 

In marching the students should learn to carry 
their bodies in good posture and to walk vdth a light, 
brisk step, with the toes straight ahead — not turned 
out. Training in alertness, self-control and discipline, 
such as responding quickly to commands and moving 
the body correctly according to each (iornmanil, should 
be emphasized. Marching may be used with free 
movements of the body, such as running, arm, leg aiul 
trunk movements, etc., and in this way contributes 
to the development of organic vigour and linn muscles. 

CoiMMANUs Used in Marching. 

Order or response command. — This is the most 
■common, command used in marching. Ex,anii)lfcS : 

Right. . . .Turn ! 

, Right turn by numbers. . . .One ! Two ! 

Ehythmie command, — This is used to keep tlie class 
in unison. \¥ords used in rhythm : 

M'.ark time Mark! Left! Right! Left! Right I etc., 

■or Left ! Left ! etc. 
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Numbers used in rhytlim : 

Lefl. \V1 h‘(‘ 1 ! One! Two! Three! Four! 

lyoui"^ . , , .Mai'fli 1 One ! Two ! Three ! Four ! 

Kour steps forward March! One! Two! Three I 

Pour! r’ive ! (SfamSourdingmn Marcdung.) 

Partb of Each Commais^d. 

Each eomrruind lias the preparatory command^ 
the ]:)aiis(? and tlie command of execution as shown 
umhir (hdistlnuics. 

In mfirchiii^' the command of execution is uuially 
given \vhen tlu^ left foot strikes the ground, except in 
tile following : 

W’iiini Ihr* class is standing. 

On a righl;' turn into line or on a right turn, forming twos, 
fours, etc. 

CkitjNTiNG IN Marching. 



xVs lias already been stated, counting is necessary 
in t(‘a<iu’ng new movements in order that they may be 
done uc(*urat(iy. The following are important facts 
to consi<h*r in (counting correctly : 

Add oru‘ extra <*011 nt for each movement or combina- 
tion of movcmnmbs when the class are not marking 
time. T 1 h‘ extra eorint brings the class to attention. 

Exmaplf^H : 

I’hrec id ... /March ! One! Two! Three! 

Four! Hmjiu' hring^ the* rear foot up to the other loot in 
a p<-j>iiiou iu rnttmt ion.) 



h'uiU's hli .... March I One ! Two ! Throe I Pour ! Five ! 
(Five hvuiii-. tie rear fo(jt up t<» the other foot in a. position 

of at terp lo!i.) 

h'ours it'd and twos left. . /.March 1 One ! d\vo ! 'ThrcM^ ! 
l"our ! 0}i(‘ ! I’wo ! Thre(‘ ! (1’!ie second Three lulngs rear 
.hujl* up I 0 flir ot jser I’tnd t(j a, pordtion of altention.) 

Tin*re is no (vvti’a count when the class are marking 
time, as tin* extra count is riot needed. Example: 

Fours left Marcii ! One! Two ! Three ! Four! and 

tlie class eonllrue to mark time. 
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The mmiber of counts to be iised when wheeling 
depends upon the number of boy>s in each column. 
.Examples : 


Columns of : 

Twos Threes Fours Sixes 



u 


The count always begins with the left foot as the 
first step is always taken with that foot. 

How TO Teach Marching. 

By demonstration. — The teacher may demonstrate a 
movement, such as left turn, etc., or he may ask a few 
.vstudents to come forward and use them to demonstrate 
the movement to the class. 

By description. — The teacher merely tells the class 
what is to be done. For instance, in the right turn he 
may say, '' Eight turn, turning on the right heel and 
left toe. . . .One ! Twm h’ 

By a oo7nhinaUon of description and demonstration 
•which is the most elective method to use in teaching 
marching. 

By a cue command^ 2 ^% mentioned under Calisthenics. 

Progression in Teaching Marching. 

Frogression in each movement. — The first essential 
is to teach the part before the whole. For instance, 
in right turn the turn is taught first, showing how to 
turn on the heel and toe ; then coming to attention is 
taught. 
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■ Movemeiits^ should ■ be .taught' by numbers. : until 
they are' done correctly ; . then the numbers may ' be, 
’omitted; 'Examples: 

Bight turn by numbers. , . .One ! (make turn) Two ! (come 
to attention.) Later, only Bight Turn I inay be used. 

Bight. , . .Wheel ! One ! Two ! Three I Four ! Five ! Later, 
the ninnbe,rs are omitted. 

Progression in eaeh lesson and f rom lesson to lesson . — • 
Marching movements may be divided into four parts : 

MovementsS from standing in line position. — The 
imlividual moves from one standing position to another 
without marking time. The class should learn this 
type of movement first. They are the simplest march- 
ing movements and include attention, dressing, turn- 
ings, step|)ing and various movements in fours. 

Movements while marking time in line, but not 
marching about the held. — ^After movements from 
standing in line position are learned the class may do 
many of the same movements while marking time. 

Movements while marching about the held. — After 
the class can mark time in line they should march 
about the held. Beginning with half step marching 
and leading gradually to full step, simple movements 
iShould be taught. Later more complex movements 
may be .given . 

Calisthenics exercises while marching. — Eumiing and 
arm and leg exercises may be done; for instance, knee 
raising or leg raising are excellent exercises to do while 
marching. 

Progression in teaching should follow the order 
indicated, a new class being given movements from 
standing in line position mainly. After a sufficient 
amount of training they may be taught movements 
whil<* imirking time in line and then movements wdiile 
niarching about the held and exercises while march- 
ing. This order need not be followed absolutely, as 
simple marcliing about tlie held may be given at hr>st, 
but none of the complicated movements should be 
taught until the basic movements are learned. The 
0 
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ideal plan is to give about one41iird of tlie m 
time to movements while standing and marking time 
in line and about two-tbirds of the time to marcMiig 
about the field and exercises while marching. This 
should be followed in teaching a class •which has already 
had some training. 

Otheu Things to consibeb in Teaching Matching. 

In all wheeling the pivot man should turn in place- 
for the correct number of counts. 

The students in each column should stand close 
together and in a straight line. 

Always keep time by the first person or column in 
the group. Each individual keeps step with the per- 
son in front of him. In this way all keep in step with 
the first column. 

There should be a distance of one column length 
between each column when marching so that -wlien the 
group wheels to form a line the distance between each 
column will be exactly right. 

Bach column should stand directly in back of the- 
column in front of it : that is, each person should s-tand. 
behind the individual in the corresponding position 
in the column in front so that all persons in the same- 
position in each column form a straight line. 

Marking should be in the proper tempo. There are 
120 steps to the minute in ordinary marching and 180 
steps to the minute in double-time marching. 

Movements should be performed immediately on 
the command of execution. In the movements of 
columns the command is given when the right foot 
strikes the gToiind ; as the left foot strikes the ground 
the count begins. 

Only the proper distance should be covered, accord- 
ing to the count. For instance, in fours left the column 
should wdieel only one-quarter of the circle. 
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SELF-TESTIIS'G' ACTIVITIES. 

Self -testing activities include, a varied assortment 
•of activities, most of wMcli test the individnaTs effici- 
ency in handling his body. They are divided into four 
groups or types : athletic, tumbling, apparatus and 
pyramid. These activities are used to accomplish 
the following aims : 

First, to develop physical skill or motor control. 
These activities give practice in the fundamental body 
movements, which, from an evolutionary standpoint, 
are responsible for the characteristic arrangement of 
the muscles in man’s body. The most important of- 
these movements are running, jumping, throwing, 
climbing, mounting, dismounting and swinging. 

Second, to develop organic vigour, as suggested 
under Calisthenics. This is best done when the class is 
divided into small groups and the exercises done in 
quick rotation. 

Third, to furnish wholesome recreation. All self- 
testing activities do not accomplish this aim, but most 
of them give much enjoyment to the iierformer. The 
more proficient a student becomes the more pleasure 
he will take in doing these exercises. 

Fourth, to develop student leaders. If, when self- 
testing activities are being taught, a class of thirty- 
five students is to be kept active and at the same time 
protected from falls and given individual attention 
it is essential that student leaders be developed to 
assist with the teaching. The benefits of this training 
to students are numerous, but perhaps the greatest 
is that the quality of leadership is developed. 

How TO Teach Self-testing Activitie>s. 

B'lj demonstration . — The teacher demonstrates tlie 
exercise and the class imitate him. 

By descripUoH . — The teacher describes the acti- 
vity progressively and the class follow out his orders. 
He may teach the standing long jump, for instanci?, 
as follows : “ Toe the line I Arms upward raise 1 Arms 
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down and bend the knees and jump Or lie may 
teach it by numbers, as follows : ''Toe tlie line! 
Baise the Arms forward-upward. • . .One I Bend the 
knees, swinging the arms downward and backward 

Two! Swing the arms forward and Jump 

Three ! — One ! Two ! Three V 

By a combination of demonstration and description.—' 
This is the best method to use in teaching a new” move- 
ment. 

By manual correction.— In this the teacher hel|)S 
each student to assume the correct position by moving 
’the student’s armSy trunk or head. 

By the foUow-thedeader method.— The class imitate 
the leader (selected by the teacher) who sets one 
exercise after another in rapid succession. 

How Self-Testing Activities may be Used, 

Non-competitwe method. — The class may be divided 
into small groups without leaders. The teacher 
sets the exercise and the groups follow. This is the 
best when teaching a new class, before the teacher can 
know which students to select as leaders. 

The class may be divided into small groups, each, 
group having a student leader. The activities are 
taught in the following ways : 

The teacher sets an exercise for the whole group 
and the leaders teach it. 

Written instructions are given to leaders. 

Each leader teaches any activities he desires to 
teach. 

Each student in each group teaches an exercise in 
turn and acts as leader for that one activity. 

Competitive This may be used in the fol- 

lowing ways : 

Team competition.*-— The class is divided into teams 
and competition is held in the various activities. The 
teams may be permanent or tem.porary. If , x>ermanent 
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it will be necessary to keep a score sheet of the com- 
petition from- day to day. The team score , will be 
recorded. In addition to team competition in athle- 
tic^s, apparatus, etc., the team score in neatness, pos- 
ture and behaviour should be kept. 

Individual competition. — ^In this each individual 
competes against all others and his individual score 
is kept. Most of the activities may be used for this 
type of comjjetition. 

Each student should be given efficiency tests at the 
beginning and end of the school year and should . bo 
expected to show improvement if his record is below 
the norm or average. (See Efficiency Tests, Chapter 
XII.) 

Progression in Teaching Self-Testing 
Activities. 

Progression in each movement. — The parts of each 
movement should be taught before the whole. In the 
standing long jump, for instance, each part should be 
analysed: the first position of raising the arms ; the 
second position of bending the knees and bringing the 
arms down ; then, the swinging of the arms and jump- 
ing forward. Any exercise, including those using- 
apx)aratus, should be analysed in the same way, giving 
attention to the ax)]iroach, the execution of the move- 
ment and the dismount or finish. The student should 
march forward and approach the place where the exer- 
cise is to be done in good posture and with a quick step,, 
l^erform the exercise properly, finish gracefully (bending 
the knees when landing on his feet), and march back, 
to line. 

Progression in each lesson and from lesson to lesson . — 
There should be a gradual imx>rovement in each student 
as the -work progresses. In each lesson simple move- 
ments should be taught first and complex movements, 
later. At least one difficult movement should be 
included in each lesson, but most of the time will be 
used for the simpler movements. - 
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The students should stand in straight lines. Keep 
good discipline. Let the leaders assist with discipline. 

t ne student performs at a time. When he is fiiiish- 
le next student leaves the line and performs the 
exercise. At the finish of an exercise the student comes 
to attention and marches back to his place in line. 

Boys should wear shorts if possible. 

When apparatus is used, the teacher or leader 
should stand in a position of readiness to catch 
the performer if he falls. 

All movements should be done in good form. Also, 
^accuracy is more important than distance or speed 
until a movement is mastered. 

After the students have practised sufficiently to 
gain a fair .amount of skill and form, apparatus exer- 
cises and tumbling, as well as many of the athletic 
types of self -testing activities, may be done in rapid 
succession by the class without special attention to 
form. In this way each student will get a large amount 
of vigorous exercise in a short time. 

GAMES. 

Every normal child enjoys games. In addition to 
their recreational value they are important because of 
the training they afford in the fundamental movements 
of the body, such as running, leaping, throwing, etc., 
which result in the building of strong bodies as well 
.as efficient ones ; also because of the opi)ortunities 
for mental and moral development which they offer, 
when properly supervised. Proper supervision of 
games is vitally necessary during the early plastic 
years until the ethical ideals involved become instinc- 
tive reactions. Without proper supervision games 
may be detrimental, as right conduct in situations 
demanding honesty, fair play, self-control, etc., which 
.so often arise during the playing of games, must be 
insisted upon if the individual is to receive good 
character training. 
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Games may be divided for convenience into two 
groups : major games, snob as football, bockey, cricket,, 
etc., and minor games, of those of a more simple nature, 
requiring less organization and less equipment. Half 
of tbe physical activities instructional period should 
be devoted to playing of minor games and several 
games periods set aside weekly for the playing of 
major games. 

Teachers of games should study carefully the fol- 
lowing suggestions : 

1. Be familiar wltli the game before attempting to teach 
it. 

2. Give full explanation as briefly as possible. Don’t 
spend a long time talking. Teach by having the students 
act out certain parts of the game before it is played. 

3. See that all the students are playing or are busy* 
Use the odd players as officials, etc. 

4. Have the equipment required at hand or easily avail- 
able. 

5. After explaining a game, ask for questions before 
play begins. 

B. See that the rules are obeyed. This is important 
in elementary games as well as in major games. 

7. Make the play liappy and vigorous. The teacher 
should have tlie play spirit and get in the game himself at 
times. 

S. Correct faults after the game is fmislied if it is an 
elementary game. Don’t stop the play continually in the 
middle of the game. 

9. IMake the teams as evenly matched as possible and 
have an equal number of students on each side, 

10. Use vigorous game?i most of the time, but quiet 
ones occasionally. 

11. Encourage tlie backward players and those wlio are 
timid and shy. Praise their efforts and do not call attention 
to thrir mistakes and failures. 

12. Encourage the losing team, to better efforts, 

13. See that the x>lay field is clean and properly marked. 

1:1. Use elementary games to teach the fundamentals 
of major games. Tliis should be done especially in the i'dwex^; 
grtules. For instance, hockey and football dribbling' Ui|iy 
be used in simple line games. A 
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15. Beniem'ber tlie secondary learnings in a game. Tlie 
student is not only learning to play tlie game, bnt is learning 
xespect for the rules, if t-iie supervision is good. 

16. Do not teach too many games in one period as the 
students will enjoy those they understand thoroughly much 
more than those which they are in the process of leariimg. 
Burt her, do not continue one game for too long a time. 

17. In early adolescence, when the desire for team play 
begins to manifest itself, introduce more highly organized 
team games. 

18. If there are too many students participating in 
a game, there is often a lack of interest on the part of the 
players arising from the infrequency with which each player 
gets an opportunity to participate." Correct this hy dividing 
the students into more groups. 

It). During the playing, of strenuous games the teacher 
should watch the players carefully and any who show ab- 
normal shortness of breath or who turn pale while playing 
'•should be removed, from the game. Students with organic 
■defects or general debility should be allowed to play only 
quiet games. 

Hints on teaching and coaching major games are found 
In Chapter X. 
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Chapter X. 


EUXDAMEXTALS OP MAJOE GAMES. 

Coaching or teacMiig the fundamentals of games 
should have an important place in both games periods 
and physical activities instructional periods. Many 
of the elements of major games can be taught through 
elementary line and circle games. These may be 
taught in a small, shady space when it is too hot to 
play on the field. Following are the fundamentals 
of major games, with a few suggestions on how they 
may be taught : — 

Association Football. 

Kicking * — There are two kinds of kicks, one with the 
toe and the other with the side of the foot (either the inner 
or outer side). The latter is far more accurate and should 
be used when kicking goals and for accurate passes. 

Two or more players may practise kicking the ball back 
and forth across the field, kicking the ball when it is station- 
ary as well as when it is moving. Line and shuttle relay 
games with football kicking may also be used. The fonvard 
line X-)layers may practise by attempting to advance the ball 
beyond the half-backs or full-backs and kick a goal. They 
may also practise kicking a goal past the goal-keeper from 
various angles. 

Dnhhlmg and pas.mig * — These two elements are natur- 
ally taught togetlier. A dribble is a series of short kicks 
at the toe with the ball kept close to the dribbler’s foot. A 
dribble is usually of no value if the ball gets aw^ay from the 
dribbler’s foot. 

Players should learn to pass with both the inside and 
outside of the foot. In passing with the inside, a sweep 
of tlie leg in front of the body is used. The oxitside x>ass- 
is done by pointing the toe in and giving the foot a sideward 
fiing away from the body. 

Bribbling may be used in elementary games, such as 
dribbling in and out Indian clubs or other objects placed two 
orthreeAards apart, dribbling to a particular point and 
back, etc. 
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Passing may be practised in circle passing races, as gi\am 

on page 189 or in line games snch as rnnning with the ball 
or dribbling it to a designated point and passing it back to 
the next player. 

Headina. — eyes should be constantly on ball 

on Kowiward -course and the ball should be allowed to 
strike the head at a point midway betAveen the to]) the 
iiead and the eyes. The ball shoiild be guided in dnhireni 
directions accurately. Practice m ^.eavmg the teet and 
heading the ball while in the air is necessary, as well as head- 
ing while stationary. 

Trapping ^ — A ball coming down from a loft kick or pass 

may be stopxied in several ways 

Chesting.— The hall strikes the chest, rolls to the ground 

■and is recovered. 

Trapped by the foot. — Eaise the leg forward and step 
on the hail with a quick motion just as the ball strikes the 

ground or as it rolls toward you. 

Leo- and ground pocket. — Spread the feet slightly with 
-the knees together and bend forward, forming a jrocket 
between the ground and legs in which the ball may strike. 

One leg and ground pocket.^ — A pocket is formed by 
one leg being raised backward; the ball strikes near the 
other foot and bounces so that it hits the raised foot. 

Trapping is a very important element in football and 
•every player should be" able to stop the ball and keej) control 
of it. 

Tackling and dodging. -NYsbcklmg is resorted to when 
'taking the ball away from an opponent. It is done from 
the front by placing the foot against the ball just before the 
opponent kicks it. A player may also charge an opponent 
irom any point except the rear and take the ball away. This 
•is done by hitting him with the shoulders or hips. 

In dodging the player keeps the liall under control by 
not letting it get too far away from him. Dodging may be 
•done in the following ways 

(a) Pretending to kick one way, hut dribbling tlie 
other. 

(&) Kicking or passing the ball with opposite foot 
to that which the opponent exyjects to be used. 

(c) Keeping opponent guessing as to what ^vill be done 
next. 

Playing the various positions. — A player uninstructed 
in the game will run all oyer the field after the ball. He must 
tirsfc learn the different positions and the importance of keeyi- 
:ing in his own area. 
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^ Forwards are attacking players and shonld be in the 
middle of til e field or well down into the opponents^ area if 
necessary. The wings are important in bringing the ball 
down the field and. centering it and should be accurate kickers* 

Half-backs are both offence and defence players and 
aid the forwards with the attack as well as defending their 
goal. The centre half-back is the pivot man of the team, 
for all ]day. 

Full-backs are defence j^layers. They should never 
get out of their own half of the field. 


The goal-keeper sliould be quick and clever with his hands 
and feet. He should always be alert and should almost 
never go away from his goal. He should never kick at a 
rolling ball if be has time to pick it up. 

Offejicr, "“Playing one strong, sure-footed forward 
when near the ox^ponents’ goal. 

Drawing defence to one side of field and playing the other. 

‘ V ’ formation of forwards : the outside wings are furthest 
down the field and the centre forward furthest back, forming 
a V. This is used when progressing up the field. 

Converging tlic cliarge of forwards and halves when near 
the ox>ponent.s’ goal. 

Defence plays . — Man to man defence in one’s own terri- 
tory. 

? Each defence man being responsible for a certain area. 

' Playing the centre forward on defence as well as offence. 

Playing the centre forward and inside men on defence 
as well as offence. 

Botating backs. Wlien the ball is on the right side of 
the field the left backs move to a position in front of the 
goal and vice versa. 

Rules . — These should be familiar to every x^layer and 
may be found in any standard football rule book. 

Hockey. 




Holding the stick , — Players may hold the stick at the 
middle with one hand or wfth the left hand near the top and 
the right hand near the middle. 

Dribhling . — This is done by tapping the ball quickly 
with the stick, keeping it close to the stick t© prevent the 
opponent from getting possession of it. The ball is guided 
right by turning the heel of the stick forward, and leit by 
turning the toe of the stick left. It may also be dribbled 
as follows : — 
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Fifteen inches to the right oblique front of right foot. 

To the right of and slightly behind the right foot. 

All kinds of dribbling relay races may be played, such 
41 S dribbling in and out Indian clubs or other objects, drib- 
bling to a designated point and back, dribbling around the 
^group, etc. 

Passing . — In passing to a player on the right side the 
ball is passed far enough ahead of the player for lum to get 
it on the run. In passing to the left side the hall is sent to 
tlie feet. Players should always stand \^ith tlieir feet straight 
.ahead when receiving a ball. Various passes are : 

Push pass. — The stick is placed in back of the ball 
•and pushed in any direction. This is done usually while 
‘dribbling. 

Scoop pass. — This is similar to the push pass exc^^pt that 
the ball is raised off the ground over an opponent’s stick. 

. Driving or regular striking pass.— -The ball is struck 
by the stick as in a free hit. Stopping with hand or foot 
n.nd driving may be practised.' 

Passing relay races may be played to practise these 
^strokes, such as dribbling the ball to "a designated point and 
passing it back to the next player. The forward line players 
may practise by attempting to advance the ball beyond 
the half-backs or full-backs and shoot a goal. They may 
also practise shooting a goal past the goal-keeper frojn various 
■angles. 

Stopping ihe halL — The ball should usually be stopped 
gradually because, if stopped suddenly^, it may roll away 
ironi the player ; however, there are many times when ft 
must be stopped quickly. The ball may be stopped wdth 
dhe. band or with the foot. If caught it must be released 
immediately to fall perpendicularly to the ground, Tiie 
foot, if used to stop the bail, must be removed immediately. 

Shooting for goals ! — ^Practice shooting for goals is good 
training. This may be done from various positions in the 
field with either a stationary or moving ball. Each one 
may dribble and shoot, receive. a pass and shoot, etc. 

^ Left hand lunge . — This is usually used to spoil an opponent’s 
■dribble. Stand with the feet a few inches apart, raising the 
stick to the right side about waist high. Take a good-sized 
;step oblique forward with the left foot, swinging the stick 
in the same direction forv^^ard and dowmward with the right 
hand, which releases its grasp of the stick as the stick moves 
downward. When the stroke is completed the left knee is 
bent and the left arm fully extended. Lunges may be made 
from the front, side or back^ the ball being hit straight ahead 
from the lunger. * . . , 
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This is most tisefiil for foi wards going down 
tlie field with the ball. Following are some methods of 

'•dodging 

[.)ribble ball to within three feet of opponent, push ball 
to the right of him and run to Ids leit, lecovering the bail 

heyond. . , . 

Dribble ball and %vhen near opponent draw the ball to 
tlie left and continue dribbling. 

Dribble ball and when near opponent stop the bail, using 
reverse stick, and hit to a team mate. 

Scoop the hal], over opponent’s stick and follow the ball. 

Tlic hullij, — This is used to oi3en the game. Every x>layer 
should ]f*arii liow to bully. Following are methods of getting 
the ball for one’s own team ; — 

Hit tlie ball back to your centre half who hits it out to a 
vring. 

I)rav/ the ball back, using reverse stroke, and pass to 
an inside nian. 

Scoop the hall over the ox^ponent’s feet. 

Draw the bail back and then go forward wdth it. 

Raise stick and let oi)ponent liit to one’s own centre half, 

Pmitions of plai/crs , — It is imj^ortant that tlie befiinner 
should know the positions of the players on tlie field and tlip 
necessity for |>iaying the positions properly. Each player 
must keep to his own area. 

'X!he for>Dfir(l line consists of five players : the centre for- 
ward, tiW in-jhh; right and in«ide left and the two wdng men, 
Tliese are tiie attacking x)layers of . the team, their object 
])eing to get through the ox>posing line to score a goal. They 
should their areas and concentrate on the opiponent’s 

w'eak points. The wing men are valuable in carrying the 
ball down the field and centering it. Team work wans more 
games than individualistic, play. Speed and accuracy are 
tlie most important factors to master, but accuracy should 
•come before speed. 

The hiflFbacIcR are the ccnitre half, right half and left 
half. Tli(‘y play bcliind the centre forward, riglit wing and left 
wing riispeetlvely, standing about -five yards behind these 
men when play begins. They are both offence and defence 
men, as tliey follow the forwards iix> the field in ofTence play 
and come back for defence when necessary. The centre 
iialC is the xnvot of the team and should be an exceptional 
Ijlayer both in offence and defence. 

I'he fnU-bach'ii play behind the half-backs. They take 
position in back of the inside forward men and are defence 
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men entirely, never advancing ont of tlieir own half of tVie- 
field. They attack the opponents who break th rough tlie 
half-backs and should be good attackers and, drivers and 
clever at stopx:)ing the ball with the hands, feet or stick. 

The goaUkeeper must have a good eye and be able to hit 
the bair wdth accuracy and speed, meeting fast balls with 
courage. He stands two feet in front of the goal line and 
should always be alert, even at times when it seems unneces- 
sary. 

Offence and defence play. — Hints regarding this can be 
found under offence and defence play for football. It should 
be remembered that the best defence is a good offence. 

Rules of the game as given in a standard rule book sboiild 
be familiar to every player. 

Cricket. 

The following is not intended to give the fundamentals- 
in detail, but simply to give suggestions : — 

FieldAng. — Catching and stopping balls : — High hall» 
should be caught with both hands and drawn to the w'aist. 
Fast straight halls should be caught in front and drawn to 
the w’aist. Often a ball may be caught and drawn to the* 
right side in preparation for the throw. Groimders ma.j be 
stopped in two ways : (1) Stand with heels together and toes 
out and stop the hall in front of feet. (2) Stand with the 
left leg forward and body turned slightly to the right ; reach 
forward for the ball and draw it back to the right side in pre- 
paration for the throw. 

Practice should be had in catching and stopping high 
balls, fast, straight balls, ground balls without the bounce,, 
and ground balls with the bounce. Catching and stopping 
may be used in simple line relay races, such as running to a 
designated spot and throwing or bouncing the ball to the 
next player. 

Throwing ; — The bent over- arm throw is most effective,, 
although at times the ball is thrown under-arm w’hen the- 
player is near the wicket, in order to save time in throw- 
ing. 

Throwing for accuracy should he practised, such as knock- 
ing down one wicket, throwing the ball back and fortli between 
players, etc. Practice in throwing and catching may be 
combined. 

Bowling. — ^How to hold the ball for the delivery : Grip 
it lightly with the fingers, not holding it in the palni. 

How to run and deliver the ball : The run and throw 
should be as natural as possible without unnecessary action.. 
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The arms sliould be high and the body straight. Players should 
learn by practising the correct form without paying much 
attention to whether the ball hits the wicket or not. They 
slionld p!‘actise good form without the run before attempting 
to throw with the run. Later they may practise sx)eed, 
•accuracy and putting a spin on the ball with wrist and finger 
action. The knees should never be bent more than neces- 
sary. 

with the legs eight to twelve inches 
apart and witli the weight egualiy distributed on. both feet 
so tliat a. short or long step can be easily t.aken to meet the 
Ijall. The bat should be held with the left hand near the 
end and tiuj right hand just beio\y it. By resting the bat in 
front of tlie wicket with tlie striking surface facing the oppo- 
site wicket and the upper end leaning slightly forward, one 
can assume tlie grasp so that when the bat is either swinging 
back iuid foi-ward to meet a ball or extended forward with- 
out a* swing, tlie striking surface will meet the balk 

Players should learn how to meet liigh, wide or close 
balls. The bat may be swamg, or the ball struck without 
swinging the bat. Tlie latter is used chiefly in x'lrotecting 
the wicket or when overpitched, underpitched or aw^kwm'd 
balls a,re delivered. l>o not stop away from the ball exce^rt 
w^hen absolutely necessary, and never step in front of the 
wicket. 

Driving, cutting, glancing and hooking are essential to 
good batting, (hrre must be taken so that the batter will 
not be caught out. The ball should be batted on the ground 
until skill in striking to the end of the field or in placing the 
]>all has been acquired. 

The wicket-keeper , — Great ability in stoiq^ing fast or 
slow' balls (!oming high or low and from angles is demanded 
of the wicket-keeper. He should stand with legs ajnxrt, 
trunk bent forward and elbow’s resting on the knees, with 
the luinds in readiness to receive the hall. From this fiosi- 
tion lie must move right or left and reacli in any direction 
as the situation may require. 

Dvjeuce ptay . — The exact xiositions of the fielders depend 
much upon th(‘ types of balls bow'led, the skill and peculiari- 
ties of tlu‘ batter, tlie position of the sun and the direction 
of tlu‘ wind. 

A player slionld know’ exactly w’hat to do witli a fielded 
lialk This r<M}uircs quick judgment and accurate throwing, 
Fiekhu's should assist each other at all times : that is, the 
neareh’ bidder to the man wiio is receiving the hall should 
back him up so that if the ball is missed tlie assisting fielder 
may slop it. 
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Offence play . — The best offence in cricket is accurate- 
and Varied batting and good judgment in ranning bet ween 
wickets. The ball should be batted to unguarded spaces 
if possible. A batter who can protect his wicket and place 
the ball accurately will be a high scorer* 

Rules of the game as given in a standard rule book should 
be familiar to every player. 

Basketball. 

Catching . — In basketball the ball is handled with the 
hands only and not with the feet nor with playing equip- 
' ment. FoV this reavson the beginner must learn to eatcii 
the ball and keep control of it. 

In the standing catch the ball is caught while the player 
is stationary. 

In the running catch the ball is caught while the player is 
in motion. It should be thrown a little ahead of the catclier 
who, when the ball is caught, steps immediately or begins 
to dribble or passes the ball to some one else or shoots a goal* 

Passing . — A pass is made while the player is either station- 
ary or in motion. It is made to a team mate and must be 
done in such a way as to avoid interference by the opponent* 
Following are various kinds of passes 

In t'wo-handed passes the ball is thrown from both hands^ 
as follows : — 

. Chest pass. — The ball is thrown from in front of the cltest* 

Underhand pass. — The ball is thrown from in front of 
the thighs or even higlier with a forward movement of the 
arms. 

Overhand pass. — The ball is passed from over the head 
position, the arms moving forward and downward, 

Sidearm pass.— The ball is held with both hands over 
either the right or left shoulder or at the right or left side. 

In one-handed passes the ball is usually thrown with the 
right hand, as follows : — 

Underhand pass. — The ball is held below the abdomen* 

Overhand pass. — The ball is held on the right side at 
about shoulder height. 

I Hook pass. — The thrower snaps the ball over his head 
or just in front of or in back of it with a hooked motion of the 
arm. The arm is usually curved over the head when the ball 
leaves the hand. This is a very useful method of passing. 

, The hoicnee pass is made usually with two hands. The 
ball is bounced on the ground in such a way that one's team 
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mate will receive it properly. This pass is used only in situa- 
tions where, otliejr pa-sses cannot be used. The "ball may 
be tlirowD under an opponent’s arms and bounced to one’s., 
team. mate. 

A good 7)ass will be received by the catcher between the 
hips and t.h(* shoulders, if the ball is thrown low'er or higher 
it is diflicult t.o catch. 

C’iAcliing and passing can be used together in relay races 
and boys can learn, many of the fundamentals without actu- 
ally ];)la.yi'ng the game, 

Ijribhllnf }, — This is bouncing the ball on the ground with 
eitlier hand whale moving or standing, without holding it 
or letting it rest on the hand, at the same time keeping it 
away from, the opponent. Dribbling should never be used 
if tlie biill can be passed, except when there is a clear si^ace^ 
between ihe dribbler and the basket in which to score. It- 
may practised as follows ; — 

Dribbling in and out Indian clubs or other objects. 

Deceiving a pass on the run and dribbling. 

Diibbling and shooting a basket. 

Helay races sucli as dribbling to a designated point and. 
back, dribbling to a designated point and passing back, etc. 

Pivoting . — A player is allowed to take one step -with the 
ball. Pivoting is really taking a long step in any direction 
and rotating on one foot in order to avoid an opponent. The 
stepping leg isahvaysbent wiien the foot strikes the ground. 
Following are some methods of pivoting either forward or 
backw'ard ; — 

Quarter-turn pivoting right or left. 

Half-turn x)i voting right or left. 

Threc^-quarter turn pivoting right or left. 

Shooting hasJcets or goals , — The player should learn to* 
shoot goals from all possible angles while standing near the- 
goal an<i wi die standing at a distance from the goal. Distance 
shots should rarely be tiled when there is an opportu- 
nity to dribble and make a. short shot or to pass the ball to 
a team, mate nearer the goal. In shooting for a goal the ball 
sliould not. be thrown in a straight line or with too great 
speed, but should be throwm high so that it comes down on 
tlie ]>asket, L^oing througl) the basket clean or first touching 
the l)ackboar(l. Doth hands should be used wiienever pos- 
sible. but a x>layer should be able to shoot with one hand 
when neci*ssary.* Two-handed shots are usually throwui from 
the chest. Ifler sho(jting, the player should follow the ball 
immediately in order to recover it.* A player should be able 
to shoot a goal wiiile moving as w^eil as wiiile standing. 
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Shooting fouls . — This is done in two ways :—~ 

In the jmsh shot the ball is thrown from the chest, describ- 
ing a semi-circle and coming down on the basket. 

In the long binder swing shot the ball is swung between 
the legs or from in front of the knees with a forward motion 
of tlie arms which are kept straight. It describes a semi- 
circle and corns?, down on the basket. 

Shooting may be used in relay races, each man shooting 
-a basket, recovering the ball and giving it to the next player. 
It may be combinefl with dribbling and passing. 

Position of players . — There are five men on a team : two 
forwards, two guards and one centre. In general each player 
keeps to his sicle of the playing area, but this is not a, hard 
and fast rule in basketball. At the beginning of play each 
forward takes any desired position in his quarter of the cajiirt 
and the guards do likewise. The centre stands in tlie centre 
circle for the toss, his object being to tap the ball to one of 
his team mates after the ball has reached tlie heiglit of the 
toss. 

Offence and defence play. ^The zone system ot defence, 
-in which each player has a particular area to defend : 

Five-man offence and defence . — This is perhaps the most 
^satisfactory method, and may be used as follows ; — 

(1) The three-two system, in wdiich three men are 

forward and two men back near the opponent’s 
basket in the defence area. As soon as the oppo- 
nents secure the ball the players immediately 
assume this position on the court. 

(2) The two-one-two system, in winch two men are 

back, two forward and one in the centre of the 
defence area. 

Four-man offence and defence . — Two forwards, tite centre 
.and one guard play offence and two gua-rds, the centre and 
-one forward play defence. When an opponent secures the 
bail the four defence xdayers assume position in the defence 
area immediately. 

Man-to-man defence . — Each player has a particular oppo- 
nent to guard when the opposition has nossession of the 
ball. 

.Rules should be familiar to every player. 

Hints — Accuracy should be developed first; then speed. 

Pass the ball whenever possible. 

Play the ball — not the man. 

Avoid unnecessary dribbling. 

Teamwork is most important. 
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Volley Ball. 

. ball is received from the opponoBt 

it should B,eve'r be returned immediately ; advauta.ge should 
be taken of the three touches allowed by the rules. The 
player receiving the ball should, if he is a back court i)layeiv 
pass it to the front line where one player tosses it up for spik- 
ing. This procedure is essential to good teamwork and is 
.most e,ffective for winning games. 

Tlie ball should be passed, not in a straight line, but in 
an a,rch at least ten feet high. It should also be passed with 
botli hands, using the finger tips and thumb. A low ball 
s]iould be passed with a jerk or snap of the forearm or arm 
upward from the thighs or waist, while a high ball is passed 
by raising the hands in front of and above the head and snap- 
|)irig tlie ball upward. 

Serving,— The ball should always be served into that 
part of the ox^ponent’s area where it is most difficult for them 
to make a good return or pass. The best places are near the 
left side line and to the rear of the court. 

Underarm serve. — The ball is struck with the hst or 
heel of the hand from a resting i)osition on the other palm 
or just as it is tossed from the palm.- 

Overarm serve.— The ball is thrown high and struck while- 
over the head with the palm or with the fist. This is a 
difficult serve to learn, but is very effective when mastered. 

Sei'up and Spiking.- — The bail is always set-up by a front 
line player. lie snaps it so that it rises not less than ten 
feet in tne air at a distance of about one foot from the net. 
When the ball is thus in the air a sj)iker jumps up and with 
tremendous speed snaps or hooks the ball into the opponents' 
territory. Usually the team is arranged with set-up men 
and sfhkcrs occupying alternate positions. As a rule the- 
sx>iker should be tall with a good spring in his legs. 

Position of players,— In India volley ball is usually played 
%vith nine men on a side, but it is a much faster game with 
six on a team. With nine players on a side there are three 
rows of players. The first row, which stands near the net, con- 
sists of the centre forward, right forward and left forward. 
The second row, which stands across tbe centre of the court,, 
consists of the centre, right centre and left centre. The 
back row consists of the "centre back, right back and left 
back. The players do not play the same positions through- 
out the game, but shift when the opposing team lose the 
serve, the front line to the right, the centre lino to the left 
and the back line to the right. (In this way the right forward 
becomes the right centre, the left centre the left back and the 
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right back the left forward, the other players moving accord- 
ingly.) 

Offence play . — Important factors in a good offence are : — 

Set-up and spiking. — The best offence is to be able to set 
lip the ball and spike it over the net. The best place to spike 
the ball is between the centre line and the forward line. 
However, the set-up determines the placing to some extent. 

Defence play . — Each player must defend his area and not 
interfere with another player’s area unless absolutely neces- 
;sary. When receiving a serve one man of the fojward line 
should play the net while the other forwards play back from 
the net. The man at the net should be a set-up man. Im- 
portant factors in a good defence are : — 

Receiving the service properly and setting the ball up at 
the net. 

Handling all returned bails properly. The players sliould 
always be alert and ready to receive the ball. They sliouid 
stand in a position with legs apart and knees slightly bent, 
with arms hehd about two feet apart in front of the shoulders 
so that a high or a low ball can be received efficiently. 

Rules as given in a standard rule book should be familiar 
to every player. 

Simplified Exjgby. 

This game resembles Pvugby in ^ many ways as it includes 
passing the hall witli hands or feet, kicking the ball and 
running with the ball. There are two ways to x>iay this 
.game : with touching and with tackling. In the touching 
game a player who is touched must get rid of the ball imme- 
diately. Players may attempt to take the ball aw^ay from 
an opponent and in this way have much rough play, but 
tackling a player’s legs or body is not allowed. In the tack- 
ling game a player may advance with the ball until he is 
-stopped completely by his opponents. The object of the 
...game is to carry the ball over the opponent’s goal line. A 
rugby ball is used. 

Paa,9b2^7.-^With the hands, while standing or running : — ^ 

The ball may be passed in any direction with one or both 
hands. 

The spiral pass is an excellent one-hand pass. The ball 
is placed on the palm with the fingers over the lacing so that 
when the ball is held .at shoulder height at the side it is pointed 
forward. An ordinary throw is, made in such a manner that 
the ball rolls off the hand and continues tnrrsing through the 
.air with one end pointing forward. 
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'' 'Wittitlie 7eet,wMle stand 

A iTigby ball is best passed with the instep, the outside of 
tlie foot or the upper outer front of the foot. 

Catching.-— A .b the ball is caught it is draws'll in to the 
body and held there so that it cannot be taken away from 
the catcher. Players should practise catching high balls, 
long straight passes and short passes. When catchlBg a 
high ball it is necessary to form a pocket with, the arms so 
that when the ball comes down it may fall into the pocket . 

Players should also practise standing and running catches. 
The ball should be thrown slightly ahead of the catcher in, 
^the ' running catcli. 

ICicking.-— -This should be practised while standing and 
while running, with the ball on the ground or in the hands. 
A ground bail is more accurately kicked with the inside of 
the foot, although the toe may be used when the direction 
of the ball is of great concern. 

When kicking a ball from the hands the arm should be 
held out straight in front, but downwards with the ball point- 
ed forward. The ball is kicked with the upper outer part of 
the foot. ' • , 

In the drop kick the ball is held pointing downward at 
about the height of the knees or lower. It is dropped to 
the ground so that the end hits first and as soon as it strikes 
or as it bounces slightly it is kicked. Wlien learned this i>s a 
'Very accu.rate kick. 

Trapping . — This should never be done in simplified rugby 
■when tiie ball can be caught. It is done in the same as 
in football. 

Picking up the haU , — Picking a moving or standing ball 
•off the ground is an important element of the game. Wlnm 
running for the ball the trunk should be bent forward with 
tim arms c^xterided downwards and the palms facing forward, 
Tiie ball can tlien be scooped xip or grasped witli the hands. 

Punning ivlih the ball . — A player is allowed to run w,itJi 
tlie ball and should do so whenever possible. Bodging is 
important when running with the ball. Following are 
some methods of dodging an opponent : — 

^Step one way, but go another. 

Throw the ball over the opponent^s head and catch it 
on the other side. 

Feign passing tlie ball, but keep possession of it. 

Touching and tackling . — In the touching game, when an 
opponent is running towaixl you with the ball, stand with, 
feet slightly apart and knees slightly bent and with arms 
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extended obliquely forward. This position is one of pre- 
paredness to move in any direction the opponent may tabe. 

In the tackling game, an opponent may be prevented 
from running by a firm hold on his trunk, arms or legs. Div- 
ing through the air and tackling an opponent before the 
feet touch the ground is forbidden. 

Position of players. — ^At the beginning of the game the 
players line up much the same as for football, there being 
eleven players on a side. The forward line consists of the 
centre forward, the inside right, the inside left and two wing 
men. These are the offence players. The half-backs are 
both offence and defence players. The centre half is the 
pivot of the team. The full-backs are defence players and 
should keep to their own half of the field. The line-keeper 
corresponds to the goal-keeper in football, but guards the 
entire line as there is no goal. The line-keeper plays near 
the line and follows the ball right and left across the field. 
He tries to keep any player from running across the line and 
must be good at getting possesvsion of the ball. He should 
be a fast runner and a good kicker and thrower, yet of good 
weight so as to have an advantage when fighting for the ball. 

Offence play. — The wing men follow the line of least resist- 
ance and therefore the ball should be played to them when- 
ever possible. Following are some offence tactics :■ — 

‘ V ’ formation of forwards as in football. 

Convergent charge of forwards and halves when near 
opponents’ goal line. 

Unexpected pass to wing man when near goal line. 

Defence play. — Man-to-man defence. — Each i>iayer has 
an opponent to guard. 

Area method. — Each player has an area to guard. 

Centre forward plays on defence as well as offence. 
Mules for the taclding game. 

Rule I : 

The game shall be played with not more than eleven 
players bn a side. These .shall be called the centre forward, 
the inside right, the inside left, the two wing men, the centre 
half-back, the left half, the right half, the two full-backs 
and the line-keeper. Substitutes may be allowed in place 
of injured players. 

Rule II: 

The dimensions of the field of play shall be : maximum 
length, 130 yards ; minimum length, 100 yards ; maximum 
breadth, 65 yards ; minimum breadth, 50 yards. The field 
shall be marked as shown in the die.gram. 
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Rule HI : 

The ball sliall be oval in shape and of the following descrip- 
tion so far as possible : — 

l.ength in line 
Circumference {end on) 

Circumference (in Avidth) 

Weight 

Rule lY : 

player shall wear dangerous projections, such as 
buckles, rings, etc. 

jiule Y : 

The game shall be played in two periods of twenty 
minutes each. The interval at half-time shall not exceeci 
fiv€^ minutes. The ends shall be changed at half-time. 

Rule YI : 

The winner of the toss shall decide on AAhich side of the 
field Ins team shall play for the first half. 

Buie VII : 

A referee shall be appointed' whose duties shall be to 
enforce the rules and decide all points of dispute ; and his 
d(*cision on x^oints of fact connected with the play shall be 
iinak so far as the result of the game is concerned. He shall 
also keep a record of the game and act as time-keeper. In 
tlm event of any ungentlemanly behaviour on the part of 
atiy^ of the players the offender or offenders shall be caution- 
and if any further offence is committed * or, in case of 
viohmt conduct, without any previous caution, the referee 
shall ordca* the offending player or players otT the field of 
X)Iay, and. shall transmit the name or names of such player 
or x>layers to tlic athletic association. The referee shall 
allow for time wasted or lost through accident or other causes 
and suspend or terminate the game whenever, by reason 
of darkness, interference of spectators, or other causes, he 
may deem it necessary ; but in all cases in which a game is 


11 to 11 J inches. 
30 to 31 inches. 
25 J to 20 inches. 
13 to 144 ounces. 
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so terminated lie slmll report the same to the athletic associa- 
tion under whose jurisdiction the game was i^Iayed for t!).eir 
action in the matter. 

Eule VIII : 

Two linesmen shall be appointed, whose duty (subject 
to the decision of .the referee) shall be to decide when the 
bail is out of play, who is entitled to the throw-in, and 
whether or not the ball was carried OTer the end line. They 
shall also assist the referee in carrying out the game accord- 
ing to the rules. 

Eule IX: 

The play begins by the referee tossing the bail in the 
air between the two forwards at the centre of the field. 

Eule X : 

There is no off-side. A idayer may run with the ball 
until he is stopped, that is, held by a player of the opposing 
team. 

Rule XI : 

Players are allowed to kick, pass and throw the ball and 
also to run while carrying the ball. 

Eule XII : 

When the ball is held by two or more players in such 
a way that the ball cannot be .put into play, the whistle- 
is blown and the ball is tossed up between two opposing' 
players at the spot where the bail was held. 

EuleXIII: 

The throw-in from the side lines must be made at a right 
angle from the side line. The ball must be thrown sideways 
over the head into the held with one hand. 

Eule XIV : 

When the ball is carried over the opponents’ goal line 
two points are scored. 

IVlien the ball is kicked, rolled or thrown over the oppo- 
nents’ goal line no points: are scored and the ball is put into 
play by a toss-up on the opponents’ 20 yard line. 

Rule XV : 

When a defending player kicks or passes the ball or runs 
with the ball behind his own goal line the ball is put into- 
play on the two yard line by a toss-up. 

Eule XVI : 

Unnecessarily rough play, such as kicking, punching, 
tripping or elbowing an opponent, is not allowed. Penalty : 
the ball is put into play on the 20 yard line of the team making 
the foul if the foul is made outside their 20 vard line, and on 
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'1 Viii-d lino of the ilefeniHng team if the foiil is committed 

];y tfso def<‘iurniy toam iusule their own 20 yard line, (in 
fdtliOL* case the ball is put into play by a tosS'^iP-) 

Buie XVII I 

''riicklin^’ a [flayer b(?low the knees or jtiHiping 
the. air andta(‘klinp: an o[)ponent while the feet of the attacker 
a]*e off lh(> ground is forbidden. Penalty ; as Rule XV i.. 

X.V1U; : 

Xo iday<n‘ sliall hold an opponent w^ho ^ot carrying 
the ball. Penalty : a kick or pass forward ‘the place or 
inCringenand. 

Knle XIX : 

Waste of time caused intentionally by pbay^'* 

by a sitk% is Illegal. INnialty : a free kick or pass to the op- 
posing teaiu at. liu; s}>ot where tlie foul was made. 

Rule XX :■ 

If the cranie ends in a tie the teams shall play five minutes 
-overtime in order to break the tie. This process shall be 
continued until tive tie is broken. The fuH five niimites 
must ])e jdayed in each overtime of play. 

Rifles for the iuuehin(f (/amc. 

All the above Rules, except Rules X XVII, for the 
tackling game ap[>iy also to the touching game, with the 
following additions ; — 

Tackling an opponent is forbidden. Penadty : as m 
Rule XVI.' . ^ . 

Jf [dayer does not stop as quickly as being 

touched the ball goes to the opx)osing team spot where 

the plaver wus touched. The ]>layer putting the ball into 
i>lav mav run with, kick or pass the ball and the opposing 
plrip>rs nRl^t stand at haist five yards aivny trom the spot 
where the foul was committed, 

Thei'i is no off-side. 

Playgeoitnr Ball. 

dliis is an excellent, inexpensive game- The rules can 
he found in " Ituies of Oarnes and Sports/’ as compiled by 
H, i\ Ruck and published by Association Press, Calcutta. 

}h,‘for<> tlie fundamentals are discussed, it niiglit he wxdl 
to explain Ijrietly what the game is like. At one corner of a 
hoekev or ftK.dhall held a diamond, each side of whicn is ee 
f<‘et long, is marked on the ground. A home base one foot 
s([uare and first, second and llnrd bases, each eighteen inches 
square, oceu[)y the four corners, as shown ni the iollo%\ing 
diagram with* other details: — 
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There are ten players on each team. One team ai»e the 
batters, while the other are the fielders. The fielders are 
the catcher, pitcher, first baseman, second baseman, third 
baseman, left short stop (who stands between second and 
third bases), right short stop (who stands between first and 
second bases), left fielder, centre fielder and right fielder. 

The bat is 2J feet long and not more than 2 inches in 
diameter at its largest part. The ball is 14 inches in circum- 
ference and not more than SJ nor less than 8 ounces in weight 
made of a yielding substance covered with leather. (In an 
informal game a round stout stick and home-made ball cover- 
ed with canvas or ordinary string will do if necessary.) 

The pitcher throws the ball underhand and if it goes 
over the home base it is struck by the batter. Tlie ball 
when batted must land between A and B in the diagram to 
be fair. When the ball is hit, the batter immediately runs 
to first base, the fielders attempting to throw lum out by 
throwing the ball to the first baseman. If the first baseman 
gets possession of the ball and touches first base before tiie 
batter reaches it, the batter is out. The batter must, nin 
around the diamond, touching each base, before a run is 
scored. This does not have to be done at one time. The 
batter may stand on first base, and run when the next batter 
has struck the balk In this case, if the fielder throws the 
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ball to second loase before the runner gets there, he is out. 
Any base ruimer.may be tooched out when running between 
bases* If a x)layer is standing on a base and a high ball is 
batted, he should not advance before the ball is caught. 
If he does so and does not return to his base before the ball 
reaches that baseman, he is out. 

A player is out : — [a) If he strikes at the ball three times 
wdth out hitting it, unless the last strike is a “foul ball” 
<a hit ball which does not go inside the diamond). At 
any other time a “ foul ball” counts as a strike. 

(6) If a fairly hit bail or a foul ball at least ten feet high 
is caught before it strikes the ground. 

(c) If he strikes at a pitched ball and it touches any part 
of his body before touching the ground. 

(d) If, after batting the ball inside the diamond (between 
A and B), he is unable to reach first base before the ball. 

{e) If a player touches him with the ball wliile he is run- 
ning bet’vveen bases. 

Throwing. — The ball sliould be thrown in. a natural over- 
i'land manner, as this is best for si^eed and accuracy. Practifse 
the following : — 

Throwing the ball in the air to another player. 

Throwing accurately back and forth. Two lines of players 
may throw back and forth alternately. 

Throwing from base to base ; from short stops to bases ; 
from fielders to bases, etc. 

Catchmg. — A ball throwm chest or toaist high is caught 
with both hands and to break the force of the impact the 
hands are drawn to the body as the ball is caught. 

Wl len catching a high hall the hands are immediately 
drawn to i],ie abdomen. 

Stopping grounders. — “ A grounder ” is a ball rolled on 
the ground or batted to the ground and may be stoi)ped in 
tw^o ways : — 

First, the })la,yer stands with both feet together and stoi?s 
the grounder uitli his feet. 

Second, he stands with one foot forward and reaches 
forward, grasi)s the ball and draws it backwards, the right 
arm thus becoming ready for the throw. 

Pitching. — The ball is thrown underhand, the arm being 
straight when the ball is thrown. Practise throwing over 
a stone oj* home base. Curved, balls are thrown by putting 
a spin on the ball. 

Batting. — To bat the batter stands at the 

left side of the home base -with his left side toward the pitcher 
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and liis £eei together, and the bat held at the right with 
the tip pointing upward at an angle of about 45 degrees. 41ie 
batter swings the bat horizontally in front of his body (not 
downward as in cricket), at the same time taking one step' 
toward the pitcher on his left foot. 

Bunting is a method of hitting a ball so that it will mo^^e 
only a short distance. When the ball is pitciied the batter- 
immediately grasps tlie bat at its centre with his right hand, 
turns and faces the ball with the bat held at the right side 
near the chest. The ball is struck with a forward-downward 
thrust of the hat instead of the usual swing. 

Batting practice may be done in connection with fielding., 

Base-r mining. — Ilunning around the bases, touching each 
in turn, and batting pitched balls and running to first base 
should be practised. 

Position of 'players. — The catcher stands behind the home- 
plate and catches all pitched balls, usually before they 
touch the ground. He has charge of home base. 

The pitcher does all the pitching and some fielding. 

The basemen do fielding and have charge of their respec- 
tive bases. 

The short stops field the balls and assist the basemen, 
when necessary. 

The fielders catch or stop all balls in their areas and throw 
them back to the infielders (pitcher, basemen, short stops 
and catcher). 

Special practice. — The following should be practised 

Hitting ground balls to the infielders who throw the ball 
to first, second or third base or to home base. 

Hitting high halls to fielders who practise catching them 
and throwing the ball to home base or to any of the basemen. 

Ellies should be familiar to every player. 

Tenikoit. 

“ The main difference bet’ween lawn tennis and tenikoit 
is that instead of batting a ball with a racket back and fortli 
over a low net, the players toss a rubber ring with their luuids 
back and forth over a high net ; and, as in the game of lawn 
tennis the bail, so in the game of tenikoit the ring, is sent 
back and forth, over the net, until one plaver fails to return 
it, or puts it into the net or outside of the‘ court. 

T])e doubles court shall be 40 feet long and 20 feet wide,. 
It is divided across the middle by a net, the ends of which are- 
attached to posts standing one foot outside of the court on 
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• n • of the court is divided in half by a 

thus fomhug the half 

courts as shown in the illustration. 


“ The singles court is 40 feet long "by cmn?t may be- 

in length the same as the doubles length, 

marked out with tennis marker or tapes cut to 

“The net is 22 feet long and 36 inches wide ^ 

top binding of white canvas. The height of the n 
feet at the imsts. . i i ^ nnp- 

‘*The ring shall 

half inches inside ® a rope ring may be 

and is made of soft moulded rubber. A rope n ^ 

substituted. 

Gemr^^Rulee^^^ choice of sides and the right to serve In 
the first game shall he decided by toss. 

the‘ne^t?- Ike^rveSSUS^^^ft^ 

SrverTpStaefaA''e"recet^^ 

in their shall be delivered from the right 

and left courts aWern^^ witldn tho^^ah court 

hue Each player serves a game. 

^ »Nr The rino' must always be played or served 

-11 ^°‘niiwaTCl teudenev. no matter whether the ring be 
Mhonti-h or low. ' No balking and hesitating is allowed, 
taken I . forehand or backhand play is allowed. 

eveent the serve which must be forehand. _ 

7 \ rin- touching the net in going over during; 

tl» ”C’ .«i tlJ «-lc. t.t.n o„.. 
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: . V*' No. 8.. The' ring must.he. canght.by only, one hand and. 
delivered with the same immediately.^ ^ 

“.No. 9. ' A ring t6xiching\net .dvuing a.;.rally . is idayable 
and is scored against the one who fails to return it. 

“No. 10. The ring must not touch the ground during 
play and must be promptly and continually returned by 
either side or player until one side fails to return same. 

“No. 11. The neutral ground is two feet eacii side of 
the net and a player must not stand over the line defining 
this space. If the ring drops within this neutral ground, 
the receiving side scores a point. 

“No. 12. The server has two servers and serves over a 
'declared,! let 

“ No. 18. The scoring is like tennis : 15 for the first, 15 
for the second, 10 for the third, and game for the fourth.. 
In the event of a tie or ‘ deuce * at 40, two successive* points 
have to be scored by the same side to win the game. A | loint 
is scored (a) when the server fails to serve a fair ring dining 
two trials ; (6) when a side fails to return a ring or returns 
it dropping out of bounds ; (c) when a ring touches tiie ])ody 
other than the hand of the receiver ; (d) if t lie ring i>s returned 
with an overhand throw. 
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MEDICAL AXD PHYSICAL EXAMIXATIOXS. 

Oke aim of physical education is to discover the- 
actual physical condition of the student and to remedy 
any defects foimd, if possible. If this is to be done 
the examination must be thorough and the follow-up 
of each case done with care. 

The medical examination is given to discover 
disease and functional defects of the organism, while 
the physical examination is intended to find the func- 
tional ability of the individual and also the relations- 
of the body parts for detecting structural defects. 

The health of each student is not easily determined.. 
To ascertain functional disorders, structural defects- 
and malnutrition requires conscientious thoroughness- 
on the part of the medical officer and the physical 
director. This work is a vital part of education, for,, 
if a student is allowed to graduate or spend a number- 
of years in school without any understanding of his 
condition or without any attempt made to correct- 
defects, the school has failed in an important contribu- 
tion which it can make to the individual and to the 
country. Many school children have remediable de- 
fects which are a handicap not only to their physical 
efficiency and health, but also their mental develop- 
ment and which sometimes prevent their graduating. 
If education is nothing more than an economical 
method of assisting an initially ill-adapted individual,, 
during the short period of a single life, to cope with the 
ever-increasing complexities of the world’ its first 
duty is to see that the body is normal so that the indi- 
vidual is fitted to absorb the knowledge which the 
school has to impart and to make satisfactory adjust- 
ments to life. 


^ Chaxjiuan and Counts, Principles of Education, p. 11. 
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The examining medical doctor naturally fir.st seeks 
to detect Ksymp toms of disease and this is most 
important. In addition, the following should be 
■examined: — 

liiTJTEITION, • . ■ . . “ 

A large number of school boys are malnourished 
;and have low vitality. This is a distinct handicap 
to learning and to health. There can be no doubt 
that nutrition is India's greatest health proldem, 
Terman states 

“Nutrition is fundamental fox' all lines of child develop- 
ment. The stability of the bodily structure is ciep<.‘ndent 
upon the materials that make it up. Malnutrition during 
the period of growth leaves permanent flaws in the constitu- 
tion, It is responsible for more degeneracy than is alcoliol. 
Alcoholism is often nothing but a symptom of disturbed 
nutrition. The greatest problem throughout childhood is 
that of feeding.” 

Sir George Newman makes the following state- 
ment 

“Sound nutrition is a general physiological condition 
which connotes a healthy body in all respects and tlu* good 
tone and health of its various constituent parts, its brain and 
nervous system, its muscular, digestive, circxilatory, and 
lymiphatic systems. All this means that we must take a 
wide and comprehensive view of nutrition, whic]» is a state 
revealing itself in a variety of signs and symptoms. Thus 
in endeavouring to estimate a child’s nutrition or its opposite 
malnutrition), we must think not only of bulk and 
weight of body but of ro-tio of stature to weight ; ' of the general 
balance and “ substance ” of the body and of its carxlage 
-and bearing ; of the firmness of the tissues ; of the presence 
•of subcutaneous fa.t ; of the condition and process of the 
development of the muscular system ; of the condition of 
the skin and the redness of the mucous membranes ; of the 
nervous and muscular systems as expressed in listlessr.ess 
■or alertness, in apathy or keenness ; of the condition of the 
various systems of the body, and, speaking generally, of the 
relative balance and co-ordination of the functioxis bf diges- 
tion, absorption, and assimilation of food as wadi as of the 
excretion of waste products. It is obvious that these are 


^ Lewis M. Terman, T/ie Hygiene of the School Childs 
p. 98. 

2 Sir George Newman, Annual Report of the Chief Medical 
'dOfficer^ Board of Education^ London, 1914, 
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•data wdiich are likely to lead to a much more reliable 
than the consideration of any one factor or ratio, however 
expe<litioiisly obtained or convenient in form or practice, 
and these data will demand a wider as well as a more careful 
anti accurate observation of the whole physiqrie of the child. 
Nor can jxn ultimate o|) inion always be formed at one inspec- 
tion at any given moment. Por nutrition, like its reserve, 
malnutrition, is a process and not an event. In regard to 
diagnosis, therefore, the school medical oificer has as yet 
neither an absolute standard of nutrition nor a single cri- 
terion to guide him. He must form a considered and careful 
opinion on all the facts before Mm.” 

Statistics for other countries show a large percen- 
tage of malnutrition amongst school children. Ter- 
rnan, after showing figures from actual medical exami- 
nations from Western countries, estimates that from 
six to thirty per cent of school children are mal- 
nourished.^ There are no actual figures available for 
India, but undoubtedly the percentage is high. 

One method of judging the nutrition of students 
is to judge the relation of height, weight and age to the 
norm. Students ten per cent below the norm are 
eonsidered nnder-weight. The following tables have 
been worked out by the author from age, height and 
weight statistics collected from the schools of the 
€entral Provinces and Eerar :~ 


Lewis M. Tei'man, The, Hygiene of the School CkUdi p. lOo. 
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Age-Height-Weioht Table fob Hinde School Boys 
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TTlie following chart is a comparison of the mean height 
and -weight for each age ^ of Hindu and Mohammedan 
hoys. Mohammedan hoys are slightly taller and 
heavier than Hindu boys, a condition which is imdoubt- 
edly the result of the different diets. , ■ ^ 


Years. 

Mean height 
(inches.) 

Mean -weight 
(pounds.) 

Hindus. 

Moham- 

medans. 

Hindus. 

Moham- 
medans. . 

1 0 up to 1 1 

52.2 

.53 . 5 

55.3 

57.5 

11 up to 12 

53.9 

54.3 

58.4 

59.2 

12 up to 12 

55.2 

56.5 

61.5 

64.0 

13 up to 14 

55.9 

57.4 

05.9 

68.2 

14 up to 15 

59.5 

59.7 

75.4- 

75.7 

15 up to 16 

62.2 

62.7 

84.0 

• 80.0 

16 up to 17 , ... . 

63,3 

64 . 5 

91.5 

96.4 

17uptod,8,,: ... .. 

64. 7 

64.8 

97.4 

100.2 

18 up to 19, 

65.0 

65.0 

101.5 

1 02 . 5 

19 up to 20; 

65.5 

65 .5 

105.8 

106.6 


According to Wood and Eowell r’- 

“ Weighing and measuring pupils in school is the easiest 
and most accurate method of following closely each pupil’s 
health between health examinations ; is a definite index of 
each child’s progress from, week to v/eek or period to period, 
such as month to month ; reveals sudden changes in w^ihght, 
-which may he the early indication of health disturbance or 
actual disease process ; makes possible comparison of a child 
with others of his height and age ; interests children in their 
OAvn health.” 

To calculate normal weight on the table as given 
for Indian boys, take the age in years on the date of 
■weighing and measuring, disregarding months : that 
is, consider a boy ten years of age from his tenth birth- 
day to his eleventh. Then find the height on the 
table, proceeding according to the following method 


1 Wood and Bowell., Health Supervision and Medical 
Inspection of Schools, p. 80. 

2 Ibid, p. 87. 
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Height— 60.4 inclies== 60 iBch 

60.5 inches^ 61 inches. 

Haying the age and height, look up normal weight 
on age-height-weight table. Put normal weight in 
column on chart. 

To find per cent over or under table weigM.~Fiiid., 
the difference between actual and normal. Bivide* 
the difference by the normal weight. If the actual 
weight is less than the normal weight, label the per 
cent If more than the normal, label the per 

cent 

Example : — . 

Actual weight™ 64 Ihs. 
iS’ormal weight™ 72 lbs. 

72 - 64==8 
8 -r 72™ 11 per cent. 

“ Ten to fifteen per cent over the table weight is a good 
investment for growing children. Twenty per cent or more 
over-table-w eight child probably needs to take more exer-* 
rise (if there is no physical defect such as weak heart) and. 
eat less sweets. . . .vSeven per cent or more under the table 
weight needs special attention. Any physical defects should 
be corrected.”^ These children should be given special 
advice regarding diet, sleep and general habits. 

Vision AND Heaeing. 

We receive most of our impressions of the outer 
world through the eyes and ears and therefore any 
defects in these organs are a serious handicap to learn- 
ing. Defects should be discovered and remedied as 
far as possible early in school life. Often school chil- 
dren are considered dull when they are not really so, 
but are handicapped by defective hearing or vision. 

Modern civilization makes more demands upon the 
eyes than has ever been made before in human history. 
Per instance, in our modern life the eye has to adjust 
to the printed page. Terman^ states, In five minutes 

^ Wood and Rowell, Health Supervision and Medical 
Inspedion of Schools, p. 87. 

2 Lewis M. Terman, The Hygiene of the School Child, p. 246., 
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of reading the eye makeSj ordinarily, over one tlioiisanci 
separated movements and as many fixations, eack 
with. ‘ rifle-aim precision.’ This is probably as muck 
work as it was earlier required to do in one hour.” 
It is estimated that one-quarter of the people in Europe 
and America have defective vision in some form or 
other.^ That the figures are probably equally kigk for 
India is indicated by the large amount of eye treat- 
ment given in hospitals, although the strong sunlight 
is partly responsible for poor eyes. 

Other causes of bad eyes are : (1) poor light at kome 
and in the school, (2) facing windows, doors or arti- 
ficial light continually while reading, writing or listen- 
ing to lectures, (3) strain from over-use, (4) glares from 
white walls or direct sunlight, (5) poor health (the eyes 
are often the first organs to weaken), (6) dust, (7) 
diseases of the eye, (8) inherent tendencies to abnor- 
malities. 

The eyes of school children should be tested frequent- 
ly, especially the eyes of those children who are subject 
to headaches and those who continually hold their 
books or writing material closer than twelve inches 
from their eyes. Children with poor eyes should be 
recommended for treatment and should be seated in 
the front seats of the school room. 

The following is a satisfactory method of testing 
eye-sight and recording results:- 

A line is fl.rst marked twenty feet from the chait. 

The boy to be examined toes the twenty foot mark with 
the maximum light coming from the rear or side, but never 
from the front. 

The vision chart is held as near as possible at the level 
of the boy’s eyes. 

A small piece of cardboard is held over the left eye first 
and he then attempts to read the 20/20 letters. 

If unable to read two out of three letters the 20/30 letters- 
should be displayed by the examiner. 


^ Lewis M. Terman, The Hygiene of the School Child, j). 24.o, 
2 Detroit Department of Health. JnairwcMona io Teachers- 
on the Health Inspection of School Children, pp. 12-13. 
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If imable to read two out of three 20/30 letters the 20/40 
letters should be displayed. 

Then wait a few minutes and test the left eye. 

Boys wearing glasses should be tested with them on and 
the teacher should note whether there are def ects W'ith glasses. 

Scoring system ; 

0 is normal, 20/20, 

1 is 20/30 but not 20/20. 

2X, 20/40 but not 20/30. 

3X, cannot read at 20/40. 

Abnormalities such as cross eye amd inflamed eyes 
and the wearing of glasses should be recorded. 

Hearing tests should be given to school children 
and those with poor hearing should be seated in the 
front seats of the class room. Often dullness and lack 
of interest on the part of children is due to detective 
hearing. 

The two most common tests are the whispering 
and the watch tests. The whispering test is considered 
the best as the child can guess ‘in the watch test. 
When whispering is used a uniform whisper must be 
used throughout the test. 

Procedure for testing hearing and recording results 

Mark 3 lines on the ground 10, 15 and 20 foot from the 
spot w’here the boy is to stand. 

Examine first one ear and then the other. 

The boy should stand with the ear to he examined toward 
the examiner and put a finger in the other ear. The teacher 
examines first at twenty feet as follo^vs : Whisi)er some 
instruction such as, “How old are you or “ Raise your 
right hand,” or have him repeat numbers. In using numbers 
do not use fives and fours. 

The boy's response will indicate his acuteness of hearing. 

If he is unable to hear at 20 feet move up to 15 feet and 
if unable to hear at 15 feet move uij to 10 feet. 

Scoring : 

6 is normal, able to hear at 20 feet. 

1 is slight impairment. Hears at 15 feet, but not at 20 
feet. 


1 Detroit Department of Health, Op. cii.^ px). 14-15. 
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9 XiseTideut impairaieut. Hears at 10 feet, but not 

wax is present in excessive quantities. 

Teeth ahh Gums. 

Ba^teetli andoubtedly cause a large amount of 

unliappiness and inefficiency. 

The temporary teeth have often been consitoed 

"“ra v?w\?" tSti^ts'who 

Re proved that the 

S of th«eSb is « important for hoaltli 

a, is tie caro! tie permanent set, loi the growth of the 
as IS til s ,, . qffgnted if the temporary set is lost 

f„“1 ‘themfm; t“2: teeth shoid be given the 

best possible attention and care. ^ 

The month examination should include 

jrelintnisi =d“e a'larttfth. dail*««on 

given by the teacher. 

ToNSiES AND Adenoids. 

The tonsils are small masses of lymphoid tissue at 

bp a centre of infection which passes into the Wood. 
BnlLged glaids fill the throat cavity and mterfere 
with breathing. 

At the upper part of the throat cavity or pharynx 

them arrSsei of lymphoid tissue which, when 

Sgcd. arl^alled adeloids. Adenoids make nasal 
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■breatMng difficult or impossib^ and 

moutli breathing. They ^ 

the eiistachian tube, or passage from the ui p I ^ . 

to the ear, is blocked. 

Enlarged tonsils and adenoids are .^vSntS 

dullness in children as they tend to have 
ehect on the brain. 

An examination to detect mouth breathing, catairhal 
discliaTge and cleanliness is necessary. 

Skin. 

The skin should be examined “ ®erai 

as acne and eczema and for sores, " <1 re*’ often 

tone. The symptoms of many disease, c. ^ 

revealed in the skin. 

Heart AND CrocOTATOUV System. 

The. heart should be examined so that students vuti 

■weak hearts or leaky valves can be m k._;+:gg 
supervised in their games and other J-' ‘ ' „i,p+i,gj 
If this is not done there is no way 
a boy is fit to participate in the usual e_ 

ties of the school or not. Simple tests J^ve been 
devised to test the heart action in ' 

The following Pulse Bate Test for 1 hysical Condii 
is known as the Michigan test 

“ 1 Find the nupil’s normal pulse rate. 

“ 2 ! Have him run in place for fifteen te 

“ 3. Find how soon the pulse recovers noimai xatt 


Time to 
Recover 

mlmite 

1 minute 

2 minutes 

3 minutes 

Pulse slower after 
run 


Grade 

A 

B 

0 

D 


Degree of 
Fitness 

Fine. 

Good. 

Fair. 

Poor. 

Yery poor. 


Physical 
Habits 
or Type 

Atliletic. 

Active. 

Aloderate, 

Sedentary. 


1 A. Floyd Eowe, 
Michigan”, American 
1920, pp. 138-9. 


E 
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‘‘If the pulse is irregaiar after the run, drop one grade 
down the scale. 

MeaBing of the Test, 

“ No single test of physical fitness can be infallible. 
This is one of the best for ages thirteen to sixteen and above. 
Any healthy cliild should pass high. Any one can do it ; 
only a watch is needed. It is based on the following facts : 

“ A strong and regular pulse and a prompt recovery to 
normal rate after an exercise usually go with first-class 
physical condition ; slow recovery indicates lack of train- 
ing in exercise. When the pulse slows down irregularly 
after exercise, or when it is slower than normal after exer- 
cise, general weakness or some disorder is to be suspected. 
The following directions must be followed exactly : 

How to Make the Test. 

“ The to be tested must be well ; it should be 

made just after a quiet period, such as a school session of an 
hour or more, because the pulse is quickened by exercise 
and the normal rate cannot then be found. For’ the same 
reason it cannot well be made just after a meal or a bath or 
during any considerable excitement. 

To Find the Normal Pulse Bate, 

“ While the subject is standing quietly, count the puisf' 
for one minute, using the second hand of a watch ; be exact. 
Repeat until the same result is found three times in succes- 
sion, This repetition is to make sure of accurate counting 
and sure of quiet condition of the subject. If pulse shows 
marked irregularity or is faster than 108 per minute, do not 
give the running test without advice from a physician. 

Running in Place. 

“ This is done to quicken the pulse, and should be done 
at the rate of three steps per second, forty-five steps in all 
lifting each foot to half the height of the opposite knee. The 
examiner can easily say ‘faster,’ ‘feet higher,’ or any other 
correction needed while the subject runs. Notice carefully 
the time of stopping. 

To Find the Time of Recovery. 

“ Beginning exactly one -half minute after stopping the 
run, count the pulse for twenty seconds. Write dowm the 
result. Multiply later by three to give rate per minute, 

“Beginning exactly one minute after the run stopped, 
count it again. 

“ Beginning exactly two minutes after the run stopped, 
count it again. 


F 
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“ Ji the pulse, is not yet at nomial ratcy repeat iiiter- 
■vals of one minute until normal rate returns. 

“ Find the subject’s rating in the table above. 

“ Pilferences of two to four beats per rnimite may be 
disregarded. . 

“ H a slower rate is found after the run, in a case where 
the subject is strong and well, repeat the test from, the begin- 
ning, as it is likely that the rate found before ex<a*(dse was 
for some reason too high and the normal is what is found 
.afterwa,rd.” 

Following are excerpts from A Test of ' 'Physical 
Efficiency ^ by Wilfred L. Foster^ : — 

Method of Taking Test. 

“1. Take pulse rate standing for thirty seconds or 
longer if there seems to be much nervousness. Then record 
the rate per minute (A). 

‘‘2. Have the applicant run in X3lace for exactly fifteen 
•seconds by stop watch, at the rate of one hundi'ed and eighty 
steps per minute. Then have apx>licant stop and stimcl at 
•ease. Take pulse rate immediately for 5 seconds ^ (or for 
15 seconds, until the observer becomes more proficient in 
taking pulse rate and using stop watch.) Recoiil the rate 
- per minute (B). 

“3. After applicant has stood at ease for 4.5 seconds, 
take the pulse rate per minute again. Record the rate i>er 
minute (C).” 

A. “ Tests are probably best when made in the morning, 
so that we may not get the stimulating effects of violent or 
prolonged exeition. 

B. The rate after exercise is x^robably the most impor- 
tant factor in this test. The diff’erence between A and B 
generally shows the efficiency of the circulation during exer- 
cise. The greater the difference between the rales before 
and after tlie tests, the less the efficiency, other tilings being 
equal. 

C. “ After 45 seconds’ rest, the pulse rate should show a 
lower rate which should approach or nearly reach the rate 
■directly before the test. In fact, in some cases it may go 
below the A ” i*ate. The ability to return to the original 
rate shows the power of recuperation and it may be found 
to occur even when the rate, after the exercise has been h.igher 
than the average. 


^ Wilfred L. Foster, “A Test of Physical Efficiency,” 
American Physical Education Eevieio^ December 101 4, pp. 032- 
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Judging Eesults* 

“ 1. If the rate before the test is about uormal or below 
it (for hearts with greater reserve power beat more slowly 
than hearts with less), and if the rate after the exercise of 
the test does not show an increase of more than 20 to 4-0, 
and if the rate after f of a minute rest comes very close to 
the rate before the test, we mav conclude that the applicant’s 
physical efficiency is good, 

‘*2, If the first rate is much higher than normal, if the 
increase after the exercise is more than 40 and if the rate 
after rest has not fallen much below the rate immediately 
after the exercise, the applicant’s efficiency at that time would 
not be considered good. Participation in competitive sports 
for individuals of "this type is inadvisable. 

“3. Between these good and bad conditions there are 
many grades, but the principles of judging them are the 
same. 

“ The averages of 795 tests of hoys (14 to 19) ; 

“ Number tested, 795 ; average rate before test, 95 ; 
average immediately after test, 120 ; after J- of a minute 
rest, 96.” 

Lungs. 

Detecting cases of tuberculosis is perhaps the most 
important part of the examination of the lungs. Stu- 
dents and teachers, especially the latter, are a menace 
to the health of the entire student body if they have 
this deadly disease. There should be laws forbidding 
individuals who have tuberculosis from teaching and 
there should be special schools for children with this 
disease. However this may be, the medical examina- 
tion should be sufficiently thorough to detect this 
disease. 

Glands in the Neok. 




These glands are frequently defective and should be 
examined thoroughly. 


Venereal Disease. 


The examiner should look for any signs of venereal 
disease. This is a precautionary measure necessary 
to protect all the students in a school and should be 
bhc^.t. thp. indixuduals with this diseasB mav take 
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a. course of treatment. Often the victim may be cured 
entirely if the disease is detected in time. 

Spleen. 

There is such a large number of cases ol enlarged 
spleen in India, due to malaria, that the medical officer 
should make a special examination of the condition 
■of this organ. 

Hernia and Rupture. 

The abdominal wall should be examined for these 
defects. 

Hervous Condition, 

The general condition of the nervous system should 
he noted. 

Orthopaedic Defects. 

The body should be examined for deformities as 
these often can be corrected by remedial exercises. 

Spinal curvature such as kyphosis or outward 
curvature, lordosis or inward curvature, and scoliosis 
or lateral curvature should be looked for. 

The feet should be examined for fallen arches and 
incorrect habits of walking. 

Ptosis or the falling or drooping of any jiart of the 
body should be noted. Visceroptosis or the displace- 
ment downward of the viscera is perhaps the most 
common type of ptosis. 

Infantile paralysis and poor general tone of the 
body should also .be recorded. 

The physical director can examine the students 
ior many of these defects and should prescribe exer- 
cises after consulting the medical doctor. 

An examination card listing all the things to be 
•examined is necessary for each student, so that the 
medical officer will not, through oversight, neglect to 
examine all the factors listed. This record wdll enable 
the Head Master and the Inspector to determine the 
number of defects of each type and the number of boys 
xeceiving treatment, the number improved or cured 
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■and tlie number not cured. This will be invaluable 
inforniation to the axitliorities in judging the health 
of the boj^s in each school. The following is a suggest- 
■ed examination card : — 


Medical Inspection Form. 


Date 

Years in school 
'Class . . 
Height. . 
Weight 
Hiitrition 
(R 

Vision < 

iL 

rii 

Hearing 

II 

Teeth and gums 

Tonsils 

Adenoids 

■Glands in neck 

Spleen 

.;Kose 'I'vf 


IName Date of Birth 

Address School. 

History of contagious disease 

Vaccinated ? leather’s occupation 

Number of children in family 

N = normal . O = r e quires treatment. X— very serious , 



i 
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Skin . 


Venereal 


Heart . . 


Orthopaedic : 
Kyphosis 


Lordosis 


Scoliosis 


Visceroi^tosis 


Hervoiis condition 


Hernia— rupture 


Communicable disease 


Other disease 


Miscellaneous 


Excused from physical act! 
vities 

Recommended for treat-* 
ment 


Referred to corrective clasi 
Note to parents . . 


Pj T. O. 


appear on tbe back of the 


EECORD OF Eestjlts. ■ 


Date. , 


Parents’ I Medical Corrective 

action. treatment, class. Pesiilts. 
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The medical examination: should be given 
beginning of the school fear so that defects may be cor- 
xected in time and so that communicable diseases may 
be under control. A monthly survey of the health of 
the students should also be made. 

The Follow-up of the Medical and Physical 

EXAmNATION. 

2 in examination is practically useless if nothing is 
done to remedy defects discovered. For that reason 
the follow-ux) of the examination is of greatest im|)or- 
tance and requires the careful consideration and united 
action of the doctor , the inspector, the head master 
and teachers. Defects may be classified into three 
groups : 

1. Those of a communicable type, in which the 

student is not permitted to enter school until 
the disease is cured. 

2. Those requiring medical treatment, but which 

are not communicable. 

3. Those which can be cured or improved by special 

corrective exercises. 

Students in the first group should be sent home and 
not allowed to return to school without a medical 
certificate stating that the disease is entirely cured. 
The responsibility for this rests upon the parents 
entirely, but they should be advised by the school 
authorities and doctor regarding the course to be taken 
to cure the disease. Students with tuberculosis, vene- 
real disease and other communicable diseases should be 
sent home immediately, ■ - ■ 

The responsibility for individuals in the second 
group rests upon the parents and- school. Every 
etfort should be made so that the doctor’s prescribed 
treatment is carried out. This may be done in dhree 

ways : — ■ ■ ■ ” .--v^ ? 

First, by sending a note to the parehts of the child, 
•explaining the defects and .giving 'the doctor’s ^ pre- 
scription and recommendations, . If -the- parents are 
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too poor to pay for treatment, the secmnd method, h 
to send the hoy to a school clinic or other clinic. Every 
commimity should have a free school clinic for the 
treatment of school children, for the use of all school 
children in the commimity. Upon the prescmtatioii 
of his examination card or a special note from tlie head 
master any school child should he given treatment. 
The school clinic is coming more and more in use in 
cities in Europe and America and is urgently needed 
if students are to receive the treatment which tliey 
require. 

The third method is the ijersonal interview of the 
student and parents by the teacher or doctor. The 
importance of treatment should be stressed. 

For students requiring remedial exercises, and those 
with orthopaedic defects, a special corrective class, 
should be held at the school under the leadership of the 
physical education teacher who should have special 
training for his work. This class may meet about once 
a week and the students be given corrective exercises 
for home use. As soon as a boy shows improvement 
he may be excused from this class. Care should be 
taken not to develop any complexes in the minds of 
the students regarding their defects. A well-rounded 
programme should be arranged. 
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Chapter XII. 


OEG-AXIZATIOX OF PHYSICAL EBITCATIOX 
IX SBCOXDAEY AXD XOEMAL SCHOOLS. 

A PROGRAMME of physical education should be 
organized according to the health and physical needs 
of the individual. In the process of meeting these 
needs, the secondary learnings and moral lessons relat- 
ed especially to physical activities should be given 
particular attention. These are discussed in Chapter I, 
but the great opportunity offered to educators in 
training children in fair play, honesty, courage and 
other desirable qualities through games and other 
activities cannot be over-emphasized. 

The health and physical needs of the individual 
are many. The first is to be free from structural and 
functional defects, and tbe second to be in a healthy 
condition, that is, to have organic vigour. These two 
are closely allied, for it is difficult to have the second 
without the first. An individual, however, may have no 
defects and yet be in poor physical condition. These 
needs can only be met by giving the students a thorough 
physical and medical examination yearly and follow- 
ing up each case requiring supervision and treatment 
until the defect is cured, if it is curable, and by provid- 
ing sufficient v>’’holesome exercise daily for all students. 

The third requirement is to have habits which are 
conducive to health and physical efficiency?'. This is 
most important, for without habits necessary for health- 
ful living the present and future health of the individual 
cannot be as sound as it should be. The entire school 
education programme should have health habit forma- 
tion as its nucleus ; indeed, the entire school curriculum 
should be associated with this matter. The school 
can do much in developing habits of personal cleanli- 
ness, good posture and wholesome and regular exercises, 
and in encouraging hygienic feeding, the getting of 
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sufficient sleep, fresli air and snnsMne, regular elimi- 
nation, liealttLy mental and moral attitudes and tlie* 
protecting of tlie body from infection, as well as provid- 
ing a liealtliful scliool environment. 

The fourth need of the individual is to have a fair 
degree of physical efficiency so that he can handle his 
body efficiently and enjoy the ordinary activities of 
life. He should be able to perform the fundamental 
bodily movements, such as running, jumping, etc., 
with ease. The body should be under the control of 
the mind when he is adapting himself to various emo- 
tional situations and he should be able to keep cool 
in emergencies. In xhiysical activities he should be 
proficient in judging distance, height, speed and time. 

Fifth, the individual needs to learn fair play, honesty,, 
self-control, courage and other desirable traits which 
can be instilled to some extent through physical acti- 
vities. 

Sixth, he needs to know facts about the construc- 
tion and care of the body. To learn these he should 
receive instruction in health education during his entire 
school life, covering the essential facts of pjersonal and 
group hygiene, first aid, physiology and sex education. 
Ignorance should not be one of the causes of any one’s* 
failure to live at his best. 

Seventh, he needs to live in a healthful environ- 
ment at home, at school and out-of-doors. Such an 
environment can be created best through education in 
schools, so that a desirable public opinion is fostered, 
Altliougli it is difficult to infiuence the student’s hom.e 
and out-of-schooI environment, the school surround- 
ings should be free from conditions which may be 
harmful to his health. The school rooms should be 
properly lighted ; there should be suitable desks, seats- 
and floors and the walls should be of a light buff colour 
the water supply should be sanitary and also the latrines 
and urinals ; the blackboards should be of the correct 
height ; the hostels should be clean and airy and the boys- 
should be segregated according to physiological ages. 
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A school programme in health and i)hysical edn^^ 
tion should aim to meet these needs. Colleges and 
normal schools where teachers are being trained should 
■consider the problem from this point of view. It 
is no small undertaking, and because of that fact men 
should be trained to specialize in this subject. 

In order to provide an adequate programme in 
health and physical education the folio wdng require- 
ments should be met 

A x)hysical and medical examination system, paying 
the greatest attention to following up each case need- 
ing treatment. 

. A programme in hygienic, corrective and educa- 
tional calisthenics to develop organic vigour, to correct 
posture and structural defects and to train in form, 
precision, alertness, control and co-ordination, this 
"to be progressive and adapted to the various age group- 
ings. 

A programme in elementary and major games to 
strengthen the vital organs, develop motor efficiency, 
supply wholesome recreation and to develop those 
mental and moral qualities which can best or can only 
be developed through games and other activities. 

A programme of athletics and self-testing activities 
including apparatus exercises, to develop motor skill 
and efficiency in handling the body. 

A programme of intra-class and inter-class com- 
petitive activities to provide wholesome competition 
.and to develop good sportsmanship. 

A programme in personal and group hygiene, phy- 
siology, first aid and sex education, arranged progres- 
sively for all grades, with special emphasis on the 
problem, of developing health habits. Ail the courses 
in the curriculum should be arranged so that they 
contribute to this work. 

For normal schools, in addition to the above, a 
programme to train teachers to teach activities for 
primary and vernacular middle schools. 
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For normal schools, a programme wherehy the 
teachers are trained to teach the health education 
syllabus for primary and vernacular middle schools. 

Tests in physical and health education which every 
student should be required to pass. 

A definite system of supervising the general school 
health problems. 

The following charts for secondary and normal 
schools give a general idea of the field to be covered 
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Duties of a Physical Ebucatiok Teacher. 

A teacher trained in this subject should be prepared 
to perform all the special work related to the health 
of school boys. Obviously, the field is large and 
requires men who have had detailed training in this 
branch of education. The first duty of such a teacher 
is to teach physical activities classes in marching, 
calisthenics, self -testing activities, athletics and games 
and to teach the special remedial classes consisting 
of those students w^ho have flat feet, spinal curvature, 
visceroptosis and other defects. This work is done 
during the instructional period and consists chiefiy of 
teaching activities. 

Second, he should supervise, coach and officiate the 
games which are played during the games period. To 
supervise games does not mean that this teacher should 
be present during every games period. The x)hysical 
education teacher should be present during the games 
periods of the lower classes where coaching is neces- 
sary so that the games will be learned properly, but 
other teachers who are proficient in games should assist 
with the coaching. .All the teachers on the staff should 
be trained in officiating games and should help with 
the work. 

Third, he should be trained to teach health sub- 
jects, such as hygiene, first aid, physiology and sex 
education. This work is best done by the teacher 
who is responsible for other health subjects on the 
cpriculum. In most cases a teacher of physical educa* 
tion has a better approach to the students than the 
other teachers because of the nature of his work and 
he can apply his teaching in a practical way because 
of his more intimate contact with the students. 

Fourth, he should give the physical examinations 
and should also assist with the follow-up work of the 
medical and physical examinations. The follow-up 
work is exceedingly important and, excepting the 
remedial work which requires a specialist’s attention^ 
should bo done by the entire staff. 
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Fiftli, lie sliould assist witli problems relating to 
the general scliool liealtli.. Here again tlie entire 
staff must co-operate, for desks, seats, ligliting, colour 
of walls, posture, hostel problems, etc., are a joint 
responsibility. 

Sixth, he should siiperyise the equipment and fields, 
seeing that the fields are clean and well-marked and 
also being responsible for the purchase and repair of 
equipment. 

Last, he should be secretary of the physical educa- 
tion committee and of the games committee, as this 
work is best done by the individual in closest touch 
with the health education programme of the school. 

Etjmber op Instructors required in Each 
School. 

Because of the intense heat in India at mid-day, 
it is impossible for one teacher in a school to instimct 
all the classes in physical activities, wdiich must be held 
during the coaler part of, the day, unless periods are used 
in the early niorjiing, and this is possible only in normal 
schools. If each class is to have one period per day for 
physical activities, excluding the periods during the 
hottest hours, there must be more than one teacher of 
physical education on the staff, and these teachers 
should be able to teach regular theory subjects in order 
to have full schedules. 

Ideally, each school should have one teacher for 
every ten periods iHtT week given to physical activities-, 
including the games periods of the fifth and sixth 
classes only. . ■ 

^lUMBEE OF Periods per Week and Length 
OF Periods. 

There should, he one period per day for five days of 
tlie week for xiliysical activities in middle and high 
schools. For an active, growing boy this amount of 
time is the minimum required to develop him physi- 
cally and to counteract the inactive study periods. 
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Tlxis time ^ oixld not be sufficient if boys were not 
active during some of the out-of-school hours. 

For normal schools there should be four periods per 
week for those activities meant chiefly for the physical 
development of the students themselves, and two 
periods per week for primary and vernacular middle 
school activities, including practice teaching. 

In middle and high schools there should be two* 
periods per week for health instruction. In normal 
schools there should be a minimum of three periods per 
week. 

Each period in physical activities or health instruc- 
tion should be not less than forty minutes in duration. 

Time for Physical Activities. 

In normal schools the physical activities instruc- 
tional classes should be held between 6 and 8 in the 
morning and games should be played in the evenings. 
Whenever possible classes in middle and high schools 
should be held as above. No classes should be held 
before 3 p.m. except where it is sufficiently cool or 
where there is abundant shade. Classes should never 
be held within an hour after a meal. 

Clothiisg to be worn during the Activities 
Periods. 

Students should be compelled to wear shorts and 
shirts during these periods. This is essential for effi- 
cient participation in most games and other physical 
activities. Clothing Hke the dhoti is a handicap, as 
it prevents free movement of the legs. 

Students excused from Participation in 
Physical Activities. 

Students with serious structural or functional 
defects should be excused from the physical activities 
classes if the Medical Doctor so advises. Such students, 
however, should be required to take steps to correct 
their defects. 
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Use of Boy Leadebs: 

Boys with physical, ability -should be selected by 

teacher to assist with some of the teaching. For 
instance, when apparatus exercises, athletics or ■ self- 
testing .activities are being taught, the class may be 
divided into siriall groups, each group being under the 
leadership of a leader. This gives all the boys more 
practice in the various activities in the time available, 
develops boy leaders and is good training in discipline. 
Following this method does not mean that the leaders 
{io any of the original teaching. The teacher instructs 
the class in a 3:iew activity and later the leaders carry 
on witli tlK^ir groups, the teacher moving from group 
to group and giving general supervision. 

The Phvhioal Activitieb Instbuctionae Pebiob. 

For the sake of convenience this is called the drill 
period,'’ aithougli the term is not correct, since drill 
implies marching and ealisthenics only, while the period 
covers th(‘ vrhole field of physical activities. 

The instructional period in middle and high schools 
should consist of activities as follows: — 

S iiiiiiiites for inarching, running, hopping and skixjping. 

12 to 15 rtuniites for calisthenics, including free hand 
ex<u'<*is<*s, Indian club«, wands, lathi and lazium. These should 
be ehi(‘fiy hygienic in nature and should he varied from, day 
to d.ay. ’ 

17 to 20 n.inutes for games, athletics or self -testing acti- 
■vities. ■■ 

The activities in normal schools used for the physical 
develo}>m(uit of the students themselves should be 
tlie same as above. The periods used for primary 
school activities during the first two years should con- 
sist of — • . ■ 

First year : 

iiisiiative marching. 

HtiM*y plays. 

Elenientary and singing games. 

Ih-actice teaching. 
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Second year : 

Imitative and elementary marching. ^ 

Story plays and elementary calisthenics* 

Elementary and singing games. 

Practice teaching. 

During the third year in normal schools the periods 
used for vernacular middle school activities should be 
the same as under middle schoolSj with the addition 
of practice teaching. 

Peactice Teaching in Nobhal ScHOOiiSv ^ ^ ^ 

First Year — ^Primary School Syllabus. 

The first three months should be used entirely for practis- 
ing the activities in Classes I and II of the Syllabus. 

The remainder of the year should be used for j>ractising 
the same activities and for practice teacliingas follows : — 

A. Each student teaches the entire class as follows, the 
teacher making corrections and offering suggestions and 
grading each student on (1) voice, (2) knowledge of com- 
mands, (3) appearance, and (i) presentation : — 

Marehwf/. — Each student teaches one to two movements. 
When able to do this he is given a.n assignment of three or 
four movements to teach when called upon, such as : 

Marking time with clapping hands. 

Facing, 

Marching around the field. 

Simple movements while marching. 

Stor?/ plays . — 

First, practice in teaching mimetic exercises is given. 

Second, each student teaches one or more story plays. 

Games . — Each student receives as much practice as pos- 
sible in teaching games. 

B. After all the students have taught, the class is divid- 
ed into three or four groups, .Each student teaches his group 
in turn, the teacher grading him as explained above, in A. 
When the student has finished, another takes his place. Using 
the group method — 

(1) Practice teaching in each separate activity is given. 
After the student finishes his assignment his group discuss 
the lesson for a few minutes. The teacher moves from groui> 
to group and during the discussion offers suggestions. 
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■ (2.) Each .student teaches the activities of an entiredesson,y. 
he, chinning witli imitative' marching, then onC' story, play and . 
one game. The lesson lasts for 15' minutes only, giving less, 
time for each activity than is usually taken in a Vegular class.. 
The group discussion method is followed. ' 

C. Each student teaches an entire lesson of forty minutes.. 

Second 'Year — ^I^rimaiy School Syllabus. 

A. The activities of Classes I and II are revised. 

B. Each student teaches four practice teaching lessons,, 
using primary school classes and teaching two lessons to 
Class I and two to Class II. 

C. After a preliminary practice of activities for Classes- 
in and lY the following is done^ — 

(1) Teaching an entire class : 

Mardrlna, — First, each student teaches one or two move- 
ments at a time as given in the Syllabus for Classes I and ll. 
All the students are given some practice in this way during 
each lesson. They learn how to give the preparatory com- 
mand and the command of execution ; how each movement 
is executed in detail ; and the proper method of presenta- 
tion. The teacher grades each student as done in the first 
year. 

Second, when able to teach, separate movements correct- 
ly the students are given assignments of four or more move- 
ments to teach. 

Onllsthe flics . — Each student teaches about four exercises- 
in rhythm, emphasizing the correct positions and good 
posture, lie. learns the dilferent movements and how to- 
teach them with pro])er commands. 

(2) After practice teaciiing using the entire class the' 
class is divided into groups with a leader in charge of each 
group. Practice teaching is hrst given in each activity sepa- 
rately, in marching, tlum calisthenics and story jilays and 
games. A number of students are given practice teaching- 
dining eaeli ptuiod in eaeb group. The group discussion 
method is used, the teacher marking each student. 

With the class divided into groups each student teaches- 
an entire lesson for (lasses III and lY. In Class III story 
plays nuiy be substituted for calisthenics at times. For- 
Class IV marching, calisllienics and games are coveu’ed. 

(3) Practice teaching using primary classes is given.. 
Each student tea dies four lessons; two for Class Til and. 
two for Class lY. 
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Third Year — Vernacular Middle Scliool Syllabus. 

The activities for Classes V, VI and VII are used during 
the third year. 

A. Practice within the instructional class period is 
given. Most of the time is used for practice teaching and 
a record kept of each student’s progress. 

(1) During the first four months each student teaches, 
two or three at a time, the fundamental activities related 
to each of the following, the teacher correcting and discuss- 
ing each student’s work : • 

Marching. 

Calisthenics, using order and rhytlmiical commands. 

Self “testing activities and athletics. 

Elementary games. 

As soon as the students are grounded in the fundamentals, 
the class is divided into small groups with a student leader 
for each. When the leader finishes his lesson it i^ discussed 
by the group and then another student becomes leader. All 
the groups work at the same time and the teacher moves from 
group -to group, giving helpful suggestions and criticisms. 
-Each student teaches the following : 

Two or more calisthenics lessons. 

Two or more marching lessons. 

Five different self -testing activities and athletic 
activities. 

As many elementary games as possible : a.t least five. 

(2) During the last four months each student teaches 
three or more entire lessons of 40 minutes, including march- 
ing, calisthenics and self -testing activities or games. 

(3) During the third year each student receives practice 
in officiating games. 

B. Each student is required to teach three or more 
lessons to vernacular middle school classes and to wudte out a 
lesson plan for each. 

Team OEGANizATioisr dpbing the Insteuctional 
Peeiob. 

The students in each class should be divided into 
teams of 8 to 12 boys according to the size of the class. 
There should be at least four teams in each class and 
they should be chosen as follows after the teacher has 
a general idea of the ability of the students : — 
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The teacher chooses as many of the best athletes in 
tlie ciass as tiiero are teams to be formed. These boys, 
choose players xiiitil the entire class is sub-divided. 
If there are four boys choosing, IsTumber 1 selects one 
player, then Number 2, Number 3 and Number 4. In- 
stead of Number I’s choosing next, Number 4 chooses 
again, then Number 3, Number 2 and Number 1, and, 
then Number 1 cliooses again, until all the boys are 
divided into teams. Bach team then selects a captain.. 

A schedule of competition can now be drawn up. 
This should consist of simple games, relay races, group 
appearance, x)osture, athletics and self-testing acti- 
vities. No team si louid compete more than once a 
week. 


A careful record, such as the following, should be 
kept of each team’s score : — 



GronxJ A. 

Group B. 

Group C. 

Total. 

0 

o 

’J2 

‘o 

Fail* play 

Points scored 

Fair play 

Points scored 

Fair play 

A. 

B. 

G. 

April 7. 
Podge ball . . 

Kelay race 

A prii 1 1 . 

00 yards da.s]i. 

Ap}.>caran<;e .. 

Affril Hb 
Long juutp 

Posture 

Etc. 

' 



. 

... . 
















, 
















~ 








j 

j_ ■ 
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The teams should be marked as follows:— 

First place . . 5 points. 

Second place .. . . 3 points. 

Third place .. .. 1 point. 

Fair play . . . . 1 point. 

In the relay races, if one member of a team runs 
before he is touched or if he cheats in any way, his 
team is disqualified and receives no points whatever. 
The same rale should be followed in all activities. 
When the students have learned the idea of fair play 
the fair play marks need not be used. 

Squab Ougainuzation bueing the Insteijctional 
Peeiob. 

Each class should be divided into squads of 6 or 
8 boys when self-testing activities or athletics are being 
taught. This may be done in three ways : first, the 
students simply count off in the required number 
daily, thereby mixing the good and poor performers ; 
second, the class is divided into permanent squads 
with the good and poor performers mixed ; third, 
the class is divided into A, B, 0, etc., groups, the A 
squad being the best performers, the B second best, etc. 
The first method should be used with a new class. After 
..sufficient training either of the other two methods may 
be used. In the third method the idea is to encour- 
age the boys in the lower groups to improve so that 
they may become members of the next best squad. 

Speciai. Coeeective Classes foe Boys with 
Eemebiaele Defects. 

Students with defects such as kyphosis, lordosis, 
jscoliosis, fiat feet, visceroptosis, etc., but normal other- 
wise, that is, with no functional defects, should enter a 
.special class once a week to practise remedial exercises 
.and to learn corrective exercises for home use. These 
^students should be excused from, one of the regular 
activities periods. As soon as they show marked 
improvement they may leave the remedial class and 
take the regular work of the activities period from 
V'hich they were excused. 
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Team Organization for Major Games. 

Iiiter-seliool coiiipeMtive' activities ■ should n,ot be 
.emphasized as they tend to concentrate attention on 
.a small group of outstanding athletes at the expense 
■of the niajorit'y of mediocre, players who usually become 
s])e(dators. The greatest attention should be given 
to the majority and because of this intra-school activi- 
■ti<‘s siiould be stressed. In these all students partici- 
pate and receive the benefits which are enjoyed by 
a solec;t fmv in inter-school competition. Inter-school 
competition is valuable in its way and should be includ- 
ed. on tlie prograiiime of physical activities, but it should 
not interfere with activities which are best for the 
student body as a wliole. 

Jntra-scliooi competition should be between teams 
of boys of as nearly equal size and age as possible. 
In ord(T to mak(^, this possible the entire school must 
be sub-divid(fd into groups so that competition may 
be held within each division. Two of the many methods 
of doing this are as folloAVS : — 

1. The mixed age group or “ House ” system. In 
this all the boys in the school are divided in groups 
or houses ", each including boys of all ages. Each 
house is divided into age, height or weight group- 
ings, or a c-mnbination id* the three and, although each 
house is (Gnsid.ered a unit, the competition is 
b<d\veen the similar teams in a.li the “houses”. Eor 
.inslanee, if the boys are divided into teams according 
to age, the ti^ams consisting of boys between the 
ages of ten and thirteen in all the “houses” have 
their owu coni]Kditive programme, and similarly boys 
b(dween. thv ag(‘s of thirteen and sixteen and those 
.sixte<*n ye^ars of age and over have then* respective 
programmes. All teams in a “ house ” play for the 
Imuse ” and not for themselves as a team, the idea 
being to see winch “ house ” can secure the highest 
numlxr of points at the end of the season. Every boy 
in this system takes part in some form of competitive 
activity. 

II 
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TMs system must not .be nnderstooci to mean' .that 
boys of widely Yaried ages should . live together in a 
hostel,. It '.is simxdy , one: way of grouping students for 
competitive activity and is valuable chiefly in that the 
students have a wider oppo|tunity for co-operation 
and unselfishness than is afforded by a team alone. 

The plan is as follows for a school divided into four 
'' houses and three divisions : — 


House I House 2 House 3 House 4 

BLUES GREENS BLACKS REDS 



Games 

Athletics 

Gymnastics 

Miscellaneous 


Games 

Athletics 

Gymnastics 

Miscellaneous 


Games 

Athletics 

Gymnastics 

Miscellaneous 


2. The entire school may be divided into three or 
more divisions according to ' age, height or weight, or 
a combination of these, and competition held within 
each division which is siib-divided into teams for the 
various activities. Each team in this ease is a unit 
as it is not connected with a '' house '' or class. The 
school may be organized into divisions, as follows : — 


According to age — 

Juniors 

Intermediates 

Seniors 

Juniors 

Seniors 

According to height — 

Group I 
Group II 
Group III 
Group IV 


, . Ages 10 to 18. 

. . Ages over 13 and under 
10 . 

. . Ages 16 and over, 
or 

. . Ages 10 to 15. 

,. Ages over 15. 


. .. '■ Over. ..5'^ '2" i"". 

. . 5^ 2'" and under. 

. . 4" 10'" and under, 

. . 4' 6'" and under. 
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.According to weight — : . ^ „ 

Foi* <ii vision into tiiree groups ; 

I . , , . 60 to 95 poimds. 

(rrou]j IT 96 to 125 pounds. 

(Jroup III .. Over 125 jjounds. 


.For d/i vision into five groups 
(«i*{>u|) 1 , . , , 

(Troup tl 
(iroujt III 
OroupIY 

(h'oupV .. 


60 to 80 pounds. 

81 to 95 pounds. 

.96 to 110 poimds. 

Ill to 125 pounds. 
125 pounds and over. 


€oTn])inationB of age, height and weight- 


Age X weigld' X height. 

W'eiglit height X age. 

TIeiglit X age. 

J lei gilt X weight. 

Age X weiglit. 

\V<‘ight -r- height. 

Height 4- age. 

Weight 4- age. 

When the. answers are obtained, the lowest figure 
is subtracted from the highest figure. The result is 
divided by the number of divisions desired to find the 
range of each. In using the age x weight x height 
method, for instance, the results may vary from 2,000 
to 12,000* The ranges for three divisions would then 
be 2,000 to 5.333, 5,333 to 8,999 and 8,999 to 12,000. 


Methods op .Aukanging Games .Schedules. 


1. Elimination or Imoeh-out ” metfiod.—ln this 
the winners continue playing in the tournament while 
the, losers are eliminated. 

When there are two teams or a power of two, such 
as four, eiglit, sixteen, etc., the schedule is as follows : 
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If,,,. there were twelve 'teams, twelve would , be sub- 
tracted from' tlie next ■ highest power of two, namely, 
sixteen, making four ^‘byes’’. 

When the number of teams is not two or a power 
of two, one or more teams are given ‘‘ byes ” during the 
first round, that is, they do not play during the round, 
so that the second round will have two or a power of 
two teams competing. To determine the number* 
of “byes ”, the number of teams or entrants is sub- 
tracted from the next highest power of two. In the 
following there are seven teams. The next highest 
power of two is eight. The difference is one and there- 
is therefore one “bye”. 



When there is an even number of “ byes ” half are* 
put at the top and half at the bottom of the first round. 
When there is an uneven number the smallest number 
is put at the top ; for example, of five “byes” two* 
would be put at the top and three at the bottom. 

The teams are matched by drawing lots and the 
names of the teams and dates of play filled in on the 
form. 

2. The round robin method or the league system . — 
In this type of tournament each team plays every other 
team. The following are the best methods of arrang- 
ing teams and rounds for this type of tournament : — 

When there is an even number of teams, start with 
number 1 which remains stationary wdiile the other 
numbers revolve from left to right until the original 
combination.,, is reached, as follows :~ 


Bounds. 1-gt. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

4th. 

5t}'K 

Otli. 

7t3]. 


3-8 

1-7 

1-6 

1-5 

1-4 

3-3. 

8-3 ■' 

' 7-2, 

6-8 

5-7 

4-0 

3-5 

2-4 

7-4 

6-3 

5-2 

4-8 

3-7 

2-0 

8—5' 

6-5 

5V4 

4-3 

3-2 

2-S 

8-7 

7-(i 


\ 

\ 
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■Witli an iineveii ntimber/Of teams all the numbers. 
rcTolve from left to right and the top number draws- 
a' ''bye’ V as follows : — , 

Roimds, 


1st. 

2iid. 

3rd. 

4th. 

5th. 

6th. 

7th. 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

6-1 

5-7 

4-6 

3-5 

2-4 

1-3 

7-2 

5-2 

4-1 

3-7 

2-6 

1-5 

7-4 

6-3 

'4-3 

3-2 

2-1 

1-7 

7-6 

6-5 

5-4, 


The standmg or percentage of each team may be figur- 
ed by dividing the number of games won by the' total 
number of games played. Winning all games gives, 
a score of 1,000 per cent. 

Another method is to- give, two points for' every 
game won and one point for every draw. 

The games schedule should be printed as follows : — 



First B.ouiid. 

Teams. 

Date. 

Time, 

Field. 

Official. 

1 





The Track and Fmm Tournament. 

The organization of this type of tournament re- 
quires real organizing ability^ for there are innumerable 
details to be attended to before the meet, and much 
tact and good judgment are needed during the tourna- 
ment in handling officials and seeing that everything 
runs off smoothly. The following must be considered 
by the organizer of such a tournament ; 

1. Schools or individuals entering the tournament. 

The first thing to do is to send out entrance forms,, 
rules and sx>ecial announcements. The entrance form 
should be worded somewhat as follows : " Kindly 
enter the following individuals in the events indicated.. 
They axe eligible to participate according to the rules, 
of the Athletic Association.” 
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The" rules and requirements for |)aidicipation,.slioiild 
"be understood, by ' all schools or^ indi¥iduals, partieipat-' 
ing in the meet and may he as follows 

Eligibility rules : Anentrant:— 

Must be xUiysically fit to participate. 

Must have attended the school for at least one month 
before the tournament. 

Must have a satisfactory scholastic standing. 

Must he an undergraduate. 

• Must he an amateur. Amateur standings ; “An amateur 
athlete is one who participates in competitive x^hysical sports 
only for the pleasure, and the physical, mental, moral, and 
social benefits directly derived therefrom.’*^ This means 
that he does not compete under an, assumed name nor 
receive money directly or indirectly for xdiysieal oi* atldetic 
competition or instruction. Professionalism sliould be 
out of all school sports. 

Number allowed in each event: 

Por inter-school meets with moi*e than two schools com- 
peting, each school should bo allowed to enter three boys in 
each event, not including the relay race and tugf-of-war. 


Height classifications for participation : 


Grade I . . 

. Height ovo 

’ 5' 2". 

Grade IT .. 

5' 2'" and under. 

Grade HI . . 

. 4' 10" and under. 

Grade IV . , 

. 4' 0" and under. 

Events for each height grouping : 


Group I. 

Group II, 

Group III, 

Group IV, 

100 yd. dash. 

100 yd. dash. 

75 yd. dash. 

50 yd. dash. 

220 yd. dash. 

220 yd. dasli. 

100 vd. dash. 

75 yd, dash. 

440 yd. dash. 

120 yd. 3' 

75 yd. 2'0" 

High jump. 

S80 yd. dash. 

hurdles. 

•hurdles. 

I.ong Jump. 

One mile race. 

Relav race 

High jum]). 

Shuttle relays. 

220 yd. high 

(220 yds. 

liOng jumr>. 

4 potato race. 

hurdles. 

each, con- 

Hop-stoxi-and- 

Lino lelays 

110 low hurdles 

testant.) 

jump. 

(se<j Chaxder 

Belay race. 

High jumx3. 

Relav race. 

Vlil). 

High jump. 

Long jumx). 

(100 yds. 

Hop-step-and- 

Long jump. 

Pole jump. 

each con- 

jump. 

Pole jump. 

8 lb. shot put 

testant.) 



^ Report of the Committee on “ Dejimtion of cm AmatcuY% 
American Physical Education Remeio, February, p. bh. 
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Group' I,' 
121b. shot 
put. 

Cricket ball , 
throw. 
Tug-of-war 
Discus throw. 
Javelin throw. 
Hop-step-and- 
jlimp. 


Group II, Group III, 

Cricket ball Cricket ball 

throw. throw# 

Tlop-step-and- Continuous 
jump. relays (see 

Chapter VIII). 
Shuttle relays 
(see Chapter 
VIII). 

8 potato race. 


Events in which each person is allowed to participate : 

No race over the 220 yard dash should be held for 
boys under sixteen years of age. 

No race over the 880 yard dash should be held for 
school boys. 

There should be no heats in the 440 and 880 yard 
dashes on the same day or on the day before the final race. 

Contestants may enter no more than three of the fol- 
lowing : 

60 yard dash. Shot put. 

100 yard dash. Cricket ball throw. 

220 yard dash. 440 or 880 yard dash. 

High jump. High hurdles, 

Ijong jump. Low hurdles. 

Pole jump. 

No boy should be allowed to compete in more than one 
race of more than 220 yards on the same day. 

The relay race and the tug-of-war are open to all, whether 
or not they participate in other events, with this exception ; 
that a runner participating in a race of more than 220 yards 
may not take part in a relay race in which each contestant 
runs more than that distance. 

Buies of si:)orts : 

Tlie International Olympics Buies should be followed 
and the essential points regarding each should be printed and 
distributed amongst the schools. 

Special announcements and rules : 

Time of meet. 

Place of meet. 

Arrangements on the field for the different schools# 

Time for weighing competitors. Late conipetitors dis- 
cxualifled. 

2. What to do with the list of entries. 

The names of the competitors for each, event for 
each age grouping with the names of their schools and 
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tlie '.mimber , of ■ .eacli contestant sbonld be tyjied and 
duplicate copies of eacb made. 

3, Forms for recording results. 

Form for events with heats : — ■ 

Event.,....'.' • Date................ 



Preliminaries 

Semi-Finals 

' Finals. 


6 

Name 

Time 

6 

Name j 



6 

: 1 

Name | 

Time 

1st heat. 

1 

2 

8 







1st 




:2nd heat.' 
1 

2 

3 







2nd 




:3rd heat. 
1 

2 

3 







3rd 




4 th heat, 
1 

2 

3 






■ j 





.5th heat. 
1 

etc. 












Scorer, 


Heat Tirr^er 
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Form. for sliot put, long jump, cricket ball throw, 

'' '''etc ^ ' 


Event* 


Date. 


Name 

School 

1st 

trial 

2nd 

trial 

3rd 

trial 

Extra 

trial 

Extra 

trial 





. 

! 

1 




Winners 


1st 

2n(i 

3rd 


Distance Scorer . 


Head Judge. 


Form for the pole jump and the high jump 

Event.. Date 


Name 

School 

Heights 






Winners. 


1st 

2nd 

3rd 


Height . 


Scorer , , Head Judge, 


F 
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Form for competing the final score 


Name of 
School 

100 yd. 
dash 

220 yd. 
darf^h 

High 

jump 

Long 

jumi) 

Pole 

jump 

Etc. 

, 

Total 

Points 










Note . — Points are as follows : 


5 points for 1st place. 

3 points for 2nd place. 

1 point for 3rd place. 

4. Securing officials and assigning their duties. 

' The success of the tournament depends gi*eatly 
upon the officials. They must he chosen wisely, audit 
is a fallacy to select men who know nothing about 
sports. , The individual’s permission should be secur- 
ed before printing his name as an official. 

Every community should gradually train a group 
■of officials who can be called upon annually to assist 
with this wmrk. Bach official should understand Ms 
duties thoroughly, particularly the rules for the particular 
sport which he is officiating. The special rules for each 
sport should be printed on separate sheets for the con- 
venience of the official. These may be used from year 
to year. 

The official Olympics Buie Book should be avail- 
able during the conduct of each event. 

b. Duties of officials (standard rules) : — ^ 

The Games Committee. 

“This Committee shall provide a place i>roperlv laid 
out and measured to conform' to all the requirements of these 
rules and shall also furnish all imi^lernents and equipment 
necessary for the satisfactory competition of the events 

1 H, 0. Buck, Bides of Games and S 2 :forts, pp. 149-53. 
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schecluled in the official programme, and shall have jurisdic- 
tion of all matters not assigned by these rules to the Referee 
nr other games officials.” 

Referee, . 

“ The Referee shall enforce all the rules and decisions 
and shall decide all questions relating to the actual conduct 
of a meeting, the final settlement of which is not otherwise 
assigned by said rules.” 

Inspectors. 

“ It shall be the duty of an Inspector to stand at such 
point as the Referee may designate ; to watch the competi- 
tion closely, and in case of a foul or violation of the rules by 
a competitor* or other person, to report to the Referee what 
he saw of the incident. 

“Such Inspectors are merely assistants to the Referee, 
to whom they shall report, and have no power to make any 
decisions.” 

Judges at Finish. 

“ There shall be four or more Judges at Finish, who shall 
decide the order in which the competitors finish in the com- 
petition. In case of a disagreement, the majority shall decide. 
Their decision as to the order in wd'iich the men finish shall, 
be final and without appeal. When possible, Judges shall 
stand at least six feet hack from, and in line with the finish.”’ 

Field Judges. 

“ The Chief Field Judge shall see that all implements- 
and equipments are in accordance with these rules and that 
the field events are conducted expeditiously. 

“ The Field Judges shall measure, judge and record each 
trial of each competitor in all games, whose record is of dis- 
tance or height. Their decision as to the performance of each 
man shall be final and without appeal. 

“ In the javelin, hammer and discus competitions a dis- 
tinctive flag shall he provided with which to mark tlie throws 
of each competitor, and a special flag to mark the existing* 
world’s record.” 

Time-keepers. 

“ Each of the three Time-keepers shall time every event* 
In case two of their watches agree, and the third disagrees, 
the time marked by the two shall be the official time. If all 
vratches disagree, the time marked by the watch giving the 
middle time shall be the official time. Time shall be taken 
from the flash of the pistol. 
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“ Should assistants to the Time-keepers bo providwl, 
they shall perform like duties, but the time recordeiL by 
•their watches shall only be accepted in the event ot ^ 

move of the watches held by the other ^ ” 

to mark the time, in which case they sliall be 
«uch order as may be previously decided upon, 
races, where possible, three watches shall recoid the tim * 

“ If, for any reason, only two watches record the 
• of an event, and they fail to agree, the longest time ot tue 
two shall be accepted as the ofhcial time. 

Clerk of the Course. 

‘‘ The Clerk of the Course shall he provided with the 
names and the numbers of all entered competitors, and ho 
:shall notify them to appear at the starting line before the 
■start in each event in wliich they are entered. 

“In case of handicap events from marks, lie shall place 
each competitor behind his proper mark ; shall 
notify the Starter, should any competitor attempt to ad\ ancc 
himself after the Starter has warned them tu * get ready ; 
.and in time allowance handicaps shall furnish the >Startei 
with the number and time allowance of each actual coinpetitor. 
He shall control his assistants, and assign to them sue! i duties 
'as he may deem proper. In all track competitions mn in 
lanes the choice of lanes shall be drawn for m each heat ; 
in all other track competitions the positions shall he numOiU*- 
•ed from the curb or pole and shall be drawn for according 
■to clubs in scratch events, and in handicap events the com- 
petit6rs shall be allotted their positions by the Clerk ot 
the Course. 

“ After the Clerk of the Course has reported to the Referee 
the number of men ready to start in the trial heats of a race 
and the Referee has designated the number of men to compete 
in each heat and tlie number of heats to be run as well as the 
number to qualify in the final, additional men shall not be 
•permitted to start.” 

:Scorer. 

“ The Scorer shall record the order in wdiich each com- 
petitor finishes his event, together with the time furnished 
him by the Time-keepers, and the height or distance furmsh- 
■ed l>y the Field Judges. He shall keep a tally of the laps 
made by each competitor in races covering more than one 
iap, and shall announce by means of a bell, or otherwise, 
when the leading man enters the last lap. H.e shall control 
his assistants, and. assign to them such of his duties as he may 
^eem proper.” 
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Press Stewards. 

“ Press Stewards shall obtain from the Clerk of the Course 
and Scorer the names of all starters in each event, the name^s 
of all point winners, and the times or distances of each 
winning- or record performance, and keep the press thoroughly 
informtai of all doings of the meeting.” 

Official Surveyor. 

“ The Official Surveyor shall survey the track and all 
courses for the distances which are to be contested and fur- 
nish a statement of same to the Games Committee or Referee 
before the games.” 

Marshal. 

“ The Marshal shall have full police charge of the enclosure 
and prevent any but ofhcials and actual competitors from 
entering or remaining therein. He shall control his assis- 
tants and assign to them their duties.” 

.'Starter. 

“ The Starter shall have entire control of the competi- 
tors at marks, and shall be the sole judge of fact as to whether 
•or not any man has gone over his mark. 

“ All races shall he started by the report of a pistol, except 
that in time handicap races the word “ Go ” shall be used. 

“ All questions concerning the start shall be decided by 
the Starter. 

“ When any part of the body of the competitor shall 
touch the ground in front of his mark before the starting 
■signal is given, it shall be considered a false start. 

“ If, in the opinion of the Starter, a false start has been 
made, he can recall the competitors by a second pistol shot, 
-and penalise the offender or the offenders, as follows 

“ For all races up to and including 125 yards, the com- 
petitor shall be put back 1 yard for the first and another 
vard for the second attempt; in races over 125 ya.rds and 
including 300 yards, 2 yards for the first and 2 yards for 
the second ; in races over 300 yards and including 600 yards, 

3 yards for the first and 3 yards for the second; in ranes^over 
000 yards and including 1,000 yards, 4 yards for the first and 

4 yards for the second ; in races over 1,000 yards and includ- 
ino- 1 mile, 5 yards for the first and 5 yards for the seconcT; 
in*^all races over 1 mile, 10 yards for the first and 10 yards 
.for the second. In all cases the third false sta.rt shall dis- 
qualify the competitor from the event. In relay races the 
p enalty shall be according to the distance the offender is 
to run in the race. 
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“ The Starter shall also rule out of that event any coin- 
petitor who attempts to advance hiniseli ii'om his mark* 
as prescribed in. the official programme, after tlie Starter luis. 
given the warning to ‘ get ready ’, 

“ The Starter must have at least two good cartridges 
in his pistol before starting a heat. 

‘‘Should the Starter have occasion to \varn the com- 
petitors on any point, he shall order the competitors to ‘ st^ind 
■■up'’.”' 

Official Announcer, 

“The Official Announcer siiall receive from the Scorer- 
the result of each event and announce the same ]>y voice or 
by means of a bulletin board.” 


0. Order of events, 


A list of events in their proper order witli a time 
limit for each should be prepared. ^ .Every elTort 
sbould be made to keep witiiin the time schedule ; 
otherwise it may be impossible to get through the 
events scheduled. 

The order of events should be prepared careMly 
so that the competitors are not over^rorked and so 
that time is not lost. There should not be two or more 
successive races for the same age grouping. The 
^hurdle races should not come directly after the dashes 
nor the dashes directly after the hurdle races as this 
involves loss of time waiting for the hurdles to be 
placed on the track or removed from it. 

7. Marking fields and arranging equipment. (See 
Chapter XIII.) 

This task involves a peat deal of work where there 
is no permanent athletic field with adequate equip- 
ment. In marking provision must be made for the 
following: — 


Kunning track. 

Ijanes for dashes. 

Start and finish of all races. 
Boundaries of field. 

Hurdle niarks. 

I^ong jump. 

High jump. 


Pole jump. 

Shot put. 

Hammer throw'. 

Ja velin throw. 
Cricket ball throw’'. 
Tug-of“War. 

Area for relay races. 
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In addition to equipment for all of tlie activities 
.solieduled, the following must be provided :— 


Bantams. 

Stopwat»che3. 

Finishing tape. 

Score hoard. 

Measuring tape. 

Pits must also be dug 
•provided. 


Flags. 

Megaphone. 

Scorer’s table. 

Special seating arrange- 
ments. 

the jumping events and sand 


3. Measuring contestants. 


A time limit should be designated, before which 
contestants should be measured or weighed for the 
meet, especially in meets consisting of different age 
groupings. This is not necessary in adult tournaments. 
Height measurements are usually used for the classifica- 
tion of boys. 

Special Tournaments. 

The idea that comxietitions can be held only in athle- 
tics, major games, wrestling, boxing and a few other 
activities is wrong. Tournaments may be held between 
teams, classes or schools, using only relay races. In 
this case each team consists of from eight to. ten players 
and the competition is between teams instead of indi- 
viduals. All members of a team participate in each 
event. The team score is kept, five points being 
received for first place, three for second and one for 
third. See Chapter YIII for this type of activity. 


Example of score sheet : — 


Teams 

2 potato 
/race 

Tunnel 

relay 

Continuous 

relay 

Fireman’s 1 
carry | 

Etd. 

•Total. 

score 

Team A. 







Teain B. 







Team C. 







Etc. 
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A team receives no points if one of its members; 
plays unfairly. 

The above type of competition may also be ha<i in 
athletics and other activities in which the total team 
score is recorded, as follows : — 

Standing long jiinip. — ^Ali the teams stand behind 
the starting line. The first boy in each team makes 
a jnmp and the distance is marked on the ground. 
The second boy stands behind the mark made by the 
■first jumper and jumps forward and the distance mark- 
ed will be the total of the two jumps. Then the tliird 
boy jnmps from this mark and the jumps are thus 
continued until all the boys have jumped. l.''he id(*a.. 
is to see wdiich team can make the longest total jump 
forward. 

High jump — Add all the jumps. 

Shot put — ^As for the long jump. 

Races— A b for relay races. 

Gricket ball throw — ^Add all throws. 

Dips — Add number of dips made. 

Three standing long jumps— A b for long jump. 

Eop-step-and-jump—AB for long jump. 

Basketball overhead thrown — ^As for long jump. 

Vaulting for height — ^Add all the vaults. 

Appearance — First, second and third marks are^ 
given according to neatness. 

Rosture — ^First, second and third marks are given 
according to ability to stand in good posture. 

Apparatus ^ exercises — ^Each boy's performance is. 
marked on the basis of ten : 2 points for the axiproach, 
6 points for execution and 2 points for dismount and 
finish. Exercises may be used on the parallel bars,, 
high and low bars, Eoman Bings, etc. 

Tumbling' — As for apparatus exercises. 

Pyramid building — The best pyramid receives first 
place, the next best second, and the third best third. 
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Tests. 

A programme of physical activities can never be 
entirely successful unless the students are required 
to achieve certain standards of ability. In judging' 
physical ability, habits and mental traits the follow- 
ing should be considered : (1) posture and freedom 

from defects ; (2) physical skills ; (3) performance- 
ability ; (4) habits and mental traits which may be the 
result of the activities programme ; and (5) general 
factors related to physical activities. All of these tests* 
cannot be given at the end of the school year. They 
should be the result ctf the entire year’s work, but tests 
should be given at the beginning of the year so that the- 
degi’ee of progress can be determined. Motor ability 
tests shoiiid include the fundamental movements^, 
such as running, jumping, throwing, climbing, vaulting, 
swinging, etc., and also the fundamentals of games.. 
A record should be kept for each student. Eesults 
should be judged chiefly by individual improvement 
during the year, although the student’s ability should 
also be compared with a standard for boys of his age 
and height. 

(1) Posture and freedom from defects : 

Can stand, sit and marcli in good posture. 

Knows a few remedial exercises to correct any physical 
defects he may have, sucli as fiat feet, kyphosis, lordosis,, 
visceroptosis, etc., and show's improvement or is cured of 
defect. Also show-s improvement or is cured of any functional 
disorders or shows that he is taking proper treatment. 

(2) Physical skills : 

Is able to handle the w^eight of his body in vaulting, swing- 
ing, travelling, climbing and dipping. 

Is able to mount from a run and dismount with a fair 
degree of form and proficiency. 

Is able to run in good form. 

Can do a crouching start. 

Can do a standing or running long jump properly. 

Can hurdle over a stick properly. 

Can high jump with ease. 

Can pole jump with a fair degree of proflciency. 

Can put the shot correctly. 
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Oaxx throw and catch a, ball propei'ly. 

Ctan dribble, stoj) and kick a football x)ro]>eriy. 

Can dribble, stop and strike a hockey ball properly. 

Gan swim.^ 

In inarching and calisthenics re^siionds to connnands 
properly and performs the moyements in good form and 
proper rhythm. 

(3) Performance ability : 

If the student’s performance record in the follow- 
ing activities is below the average for his particular 
age he should show progressive improvement until the 
time of graduation : — 

Standing long Jump. 

Running long jump. 

Running high jump. 

Dips on the parallel bars. ; 

Pull-ups on the high bar. 

Rope climbing for height. 

Vaulting for height. 

100 yd. dash. 

8 lb. shot put. 

Swimming 40 yards. 

Dribbling a football from the centre of the field to the J 

•centre of the penalty area and kicking a goal. 3 trials. 

Dribbling a hockey ball to striking area and striking a i 

ball between goal posts. 3 trials. | 

(4) Habits and mental traits : 

Has a good record for cleanliness and neatness. j 

Can perform on the apparatus two exercises winch require I 

-courage." ' " ' .. j\ 

Has a play or exercise hobby, such as tennis, wrestling, ! 

walking, football,’ hockey, basketball, swimming, etc. 1 

Is seldom a * poor sport*. I 

Plays fair and hard and w^orks for his team, not for • 

himself, I 

Keeps Ms temper in games. ■ j 

Holds his body erect and straight. . 

Keeps himself fit by eating, sleeping and exercising * 

normally. 

(5) General ; 

Is a member of a team in intra-school activities . 

Has attended at least 90 per cent of all the physical aeii- 
; vities periods throughout the year unless exempttM because 

-of poordiealtb. - . 
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Tests: 3?OR, ALL-xiBOENi) Ability. 

There are actiyities which test the ability of the- 
individual and which at the same, time are a form of 
competition between iiidmdnals. Actmties of this^ 
type are excellent in testing the physical skill of each 
student throughout the school year. An individual 
record is kept for each student and he' is marked on 
the basis of ten in posture, appearance' and apparatus- 
exercises, and according to the test score sheet for 
other activities. The following is. a test for all-around, 
ability : — , 

Triple posture test. 

Ilunriiiig form. 1 trial. 

50 to 100 yard daslitfor shortest time. 1 trial. 

Cricket ball throWj for distance. 3 trials. 

Standing long jump, for distance. 3 trials. 

Vaulting over IP 4'' bar, for form. 1 trial. 

Swi'nging on parallel bars, for ability to swing with ease., 

1 trial. 

Climbing, using climbing rope, for height. 1 trial. 

Hockey ball dribble, 50 yards, for form, 1 trial. 

Football dribble, 50 yards, for form. 1 trial. 

Throwing and catching, 12 yards apart. 1 trial. 

Much of the grading in this test depends upon the 
teacher’s judgment of the skill of the individual. 
Teachers with experience are required for this, as the 
technique of the various activities must be under- 
stood. In determining the grade to be given, such 
factors as form, grace, accuracy and ease of movement 
are considered. . Boys who have not practised or whO' 
are awkivard can be easily detected. If these back- 
ward students know what will be expected of them 
at the end of the year they wiE undoubtedly work 
harder and show gradual improvement. 

It can readily be seen that it is possible to test 
boys in physical activities as well as in other subjects 
on the curriculnm. Such testing is necessary if definite 
objectives are to be attained. 

The Athletic Badge Test for Boys. 

This is a test of development and physical efficiency 
used in the United States and takes the form of 
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‘Competition againBt^^ standards instead of agaimt 
individiiai rivals. 

First; test. , ' 

1. Pull-up (diinning) — 4 times ; or 

Bope climbing (using both hands and legs}-— 12 feet. 

2. Standing long jump — 5 feet, 9 inches. 

3. 60 yard dash — 9 seconds ; or 
50 yard dasli — S seconds. 

4. Cricket ball throw (distance) — 130 feet. 

{Note . — A baseball is used in the original test.) 

Second test. 

1. Pull-up (chinning) — 6 times ; or 

Box>e climbing (using both hands and legs) — 1(> feet, 

2. Standing long jump — 6 feet; 6 inches ; or 
Punning long jump — 12 feet, 

3. 60 yard dash — 8 seconds ; or 
100 yard dash — 13 2/5 seconds. 

4. Cricket hall throw (distance) — 195 feet. 

"" Third test. 

1. Pull-up (chinning) — 9 times ; or 

Bope climbing (using hands only)-— 16 feet. 

2. Bunning high jump — 4 feet, 4 inches ; or 
Bunning long jump — 14 feet, 

3. 220 yard dash — 28 seconds ; or 
100 yard dash — 12 3/5 seconds. 

4. Cricket ball throw (distance) — 220 feet ; or 
8 lb. shot put — 28 feet. 

It has been found that boys of 12 years of age should 
be able to qualify for the first test ; hoys" of 13 and over for 
the second test, and high school boys for the third test. It 
does not seem, however, that the different standards should 
be limited to these age groups. x\.ccordingly no age or even 
weight limit is fixed. Any boy may enter any test at any 
'time. " ' ' ' 

“ It is generally agreed that climbing, jumping, running 
and throwing should be considered the four fundamental 
activities to he included in any efficiency test, and according- 
ly each of the three tests make use of four events, C-ertain 
options are allowed to make the tests adaptcable to varied 
local conditions, and to allow choice of those activities most 
interesting to the boys of any locality. To pass a test a boy 
must qualify in four events, one from each of the four classes, 
•climbing, jumping, running and throwing. 
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“ It is necessary to qualify at one time in tlie four events 
in any one test to pass. If a boy fails in the test one day he 
should be permitted to practise until he can pass the tests, 

“ Tliere shall be one trial only in the climbing-, chinning, 
.and running events. Three trials are allowed in the jumps 
and the cricket ball throw. 

The test should be given during the months of July, 
November and March. In the meantime the boys 
should practise for the events. After one test is passed 
the boy should aim to pass the next one. A boy who 
has passed the third test should aim to improve his 
ability in each event, the object being to see which 
boy in the school has the best all-around ability and 
who holds the record for each event. 

A certihcate or badge should be awarded after 
each test is passed. Every boy should be encouraged 
to pass the tests. 


^ Playground and Recreation Association of America, 
-Athletic Badge Tests for Boys and Girls, pp. 1-2. 
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Athletic Standards for Boys, hj I)T, Jolin Brown, Jr. 



0 Points. 

Honor 

Stan- 

, .100, 

Points. 



dard. 

■Scoring, 

60- to S0-7jound class. 

50 yard dasli 

10 sec. 

8, se( 

6 sec. , 

Standing long jump 


5' 6 

' 7' 7" 

Rumiing long jump 

ry 10" 

10' 

14' 2" 

Cricket ball throw 

70' 

120' ' ' 

170' 

(Note, — Base ball used in 

original test.) 


SI- to i) 6 -pound class. 

75 yard dash . . 

13 sec. 

11 sec 

. , 9 sec. 

Standing long jump 
Running long jump 

3' 11" 

6' 

8',1'' 

(V 10" 

11' 

15' 2" 

Cricket ball throw 

100' 

150' 

200' 

96- to ll()- 2 ')Oimd class. 

TOO yard dash 

16 sec. 

1 4 ■ sec5 

. 12 sec. 

Standing long jump 

4' 5" 

6' 6" 

S' 7" 

liuniiing long jump 

7' 10" 

12' 


Running high jump 

2' 84" 

3' 9" 

4' 94" 

Cricket ball throw 

150' 

180' 

230'' 

111’ to 12o-vound class. 

100 yard dash 

15 sec. 

13, sec. 11 sec.. , 

Standing long jump 

4' 11" 

7' 

O'l" 

Running long jump 

S' 10" 

13' 

17' 2"'' 

Running higlj jami> 

2' 114" 

4' 

5' 4" 

Cricket ball throw 

145' 

195' 

245' ■ 1 

Putting 8 lb. shot 

15' 6" 

28' 

40' 6" . 

TJyilimited class, 1 

100 yard dash .. 

14 sec. 

12 sec 

. 1 0 sec- 

Standing long jump . . 

5' 5" 

7' 6" 

9' 7" i 

Running long jump 

9' 10" 

14' 

IS' 2" 

Running high jump . . 

3' 3|" 

4' 4" 

5' 44" 

Cricket bal 1 tlirow 

160' 

21(1' 

260' 

Putting 8 lb. shot 

22' 6" 

35' 

47' 6" 

“ Points are scored as follows : I 

Points. : 

All dashes : For every 1/5 sec. better than minimum, 5 ! 

Standing long jump ; For 

every inch 

better 

than 

minimum . , 

♦ « 


. . 2 

Running long jump : For 

every inch 

better 

tlian 


mminuim 

Cricket ball throw j 
Tninimum 

Batting'' 8 lb. s^hot : 
minimum 

Running high jump 
minimum 


For every foot better than 
For every 3 inches better than 
^ For every inch better than 


1 John Brown, Outdoor Athletic Tests for Boys, pp. 20-21. 
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AGE AIM CHART OP PHYSICAL- EFFICIENCY A 
(For boys eight to twenty years.) 


Events. 

Years. 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1 

, 13 

Standing Broad Jvioap 







(Feet and inciies) 

3 4 

3 8 

4 0 

4 6 

4 9 

5 0 

Triple Standing Broad 







Jump (Feet and 







inches) 

12 0 

12 3 

13 0 

14 0 

14 6 

15 1 

Running Broad J ump 







(Feet and tmdies) 

0 0 

6 6 

7 0 

8 3 

9 3 

10 0 

Running Hop-Step-and- 







Jump (Unlimited Run) 







(Feet and inches) 

10 0 

13 0 

16 4 

18 0 

18 8 

19 9 

Running High Jump 







(Feet and inches) 

2 2 

2 5 

2 8 

2 11 

3 0 

3 4 

Basketball Par Thro^v 







Overhead (Feet) 

14 

16 

18 

20 

23 

24 " 

Basketball Far Throw 







(Feet) (Roundarm) 







(One Step permitted) . . 

19 

22 ■ ' 

26 

29 

33 

37 

J?la.yground Ball Throw 







(Unlimited Run) (Feet) 

87 

47 

57 

67 

77 , ; 

88 

30-^"ard Dash 







(Seconds and fifths) . . 

6 1 

6 0 

5 4 

5 3 

■'5 . 2: 

5 1 

^O-A'ard Dash 







(Seconds and fifths) . . 

7 4 

7 3 

7 2 

7 1 

■7 0 

6 4 

50 -Yard Dash 







(Seconds and fifths) . . 

9 0 

8 4 

8 3 

8 2 

8 1 

8 0 

60- Yard Dash 







(Seconds and fifths) * . 

11 4 

11 2 

10 4 

10 4 

10 0 

9 4 

75- Yard Dash 







(Seconds and fifths) . . 

14 1 

13 3 

13 1 

12 3 

12 1 

11 4 

100- Yard Dash, 







(Seconds and fifths) . . 

19 1 

18 3 

17 1 

16 1 

15-. 2 : 

15 0 

Rope Climbing 







(Feet) 

8 

10 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Chinning 







(Times) 

* * : 

■ * • ; , 

* *’ 

1 


3 


1 Bowen and Mitchell, The Practice of Organized Play, 
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Age Aim Chart op Physical 

(For boys eight to twenty years,) 


Events. 




Yeai 

’S. 

/ 



14 

15 

10 

1 '' 

18 

19 

,20 

Standing Broad 
Junip 

(Feet and inches 
Triple Standing 

) 5 8 

5 6 

5 9 

6 0 

6 2 

a. 4 


Broad Jump 
(Feet and inches 
Running Broad 

) 16 0 

16 9 

17 0 

17 3 

17 6 

17 9 

18 0' 

Jump 

(Feet and inches 
Running I-Iop» 

1 10 Q 

11 0 

11 0 

12 0 

12 0 

13 0 

13 a 

Step-and-Jump 
(Unlimited Run) 
(Feet and inches; 
Running High 
Jump 

(Feet and inches) 
Basketball Far 

21 7 

23 0 

23 0 

24 0 

24 0 

25 0 

25 6 

J 6 

3 9 

3 in 

3 11 

4 0 

4 1 

4 2 

Throw (Over- 
head) (Feet) .. 
Basket ball Far 

27 

'29 

31 

35 

37 

39 

40 

Throw (Feet) 
(Round arm) 

(One Step per- 
mitted.) 

Playground Ball 

12 

17 

18 i 

50 

52 i 

>4 

55, ■' 

Throw 

(Unlimited Run) 
(Feet) . . ] 

SO -Yard Dash 

.02 1 

lOS 1 

.10 ] 

L15 ] 

1.20 1 

•25 1 

•25 

(Seconds and 
fifths) 

40-Yard Dash 

5 0 

5 0 

5 0 

5 0 

5 0 

5 0 

5 0 

(Seconds and 
fifths) . . 

50-Yard Dash 

6 3 

6 2 

6 2 

6 2 

6 2 

6 2 

0 2 

(Seconds and 
fifths) ; . { 

00-Yard Dash 

3 0 

7 4' 

7 3 

7 3 

7 3 ' 

7 1 ■ 

7 0 

(Seconds and 
fifths) , . \ 

1 2 1 9 0 Is 4 i 

B 4 ) 

V4|, 

3 4 i 

33 I i 

3 
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Age Aim Chart of Physical Efficieis^cy. — {Conld.) 
(For 'boys eight to twenty years.) 


Years. 


Events.- 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

7 5- Yard Pash 
(Seconds and 
fifths) 

11 2 

11 0 

i 

11 0 

10 4 

10 s 

10 2 

I 

10 0 

100- Yard Dash i 

(Seconds and 
fifths) 

14 1 

13 2 

13 1 

13 2 

13 2 

13 2 

13 1 

Hox3e Climbing 
(Feet) 

16 

17 

17 

17 ' 

18 

18 

20 

Chinning 

(Times) 

j 3 

4 

5 

5 ■ 1 

5 

6 

6 


The following are free exercise motor ability tests 
which have been worked out by a committee of the 
American Physical Education Association 


“ These balance tests should come during, or at the end 
of, the regular lesson. Prom the time the child begins to -walk, 
and all throiagh adult life, body control and balance are essen- 
tial to all skilled big muscle activities. The aviation studies 
have clearly shown how much the eyes are used as an aid in 
general body control. Their eyes-closed test shows how much 
easier it is to meavsure muscular sense and semi-circular canal 
control with the eye aids eliminated. The success or failure 
method makes possible the measuring of the ability of an en- 
tire class in a brief time, not over one minute per trial. These 
tests should not in any case take the place of the regular lesson. 
The daily lesson should educate the pupil in improving bodily 
control. The score in each grade with the eyes open or closed 
is based upon the ability of the pupil to hold the balance 
witliout movement of the standing foot or base on the floor 
during the test. In the first eight grades all eyes-closed tests 
must start with the pupils’ eyes closed. Method of grading : 
5 points are given for holding balance 5 seconds ; 10 points 
for 10 seconds ; 15 points for 16 seconds. These points may 
be added to the regular class grades in physical education. 


^Report of the Committee of the American Physical 
Education Association. Motor AtrilUy Tests, February, 1929, 
pp. E. 3-5, 
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Standing. Balance Tests* 

“ In exercises with closed eyes, the eyes should foe closed 
before the exercise begins, 

** Two trials are allowed in all free balance tests, with the 
best counting. ‘ With ’ — at the same time ; ‘and’ or ‘ tlien ’’ 
— following preceding movement in time. 

First Grade. Tests four times a year ; c.g., in October, Decem- 
ber, February, April. Greater accuracy and increased 
difficulty is secured if the first eight grade exercises are 
done on a walking beam. This method might be used 
in selecting the best three from the best ten pupils. 

October test, close walk standing position, 

December test, eyes closed, and close walk standing posi- 
tion, with arms sideways raised, palms up. 

February test, eyes closed, and close walk standing posi- 
tion. 

April test, close walk standing position, with neck firm 
position. 

Second Grade. 

October test, forward close walk standing position. 

December test, eyes closed, and forward close walk stand- 
ing i)osition, with arms sideward oblique upwarfi rais- 
ing. 

February, eyes closed, and forward close walk standing 
position. 

April test, eyes closed, and close %valk standing position, 
with head press, fingers touching top of head, elbows 
well back. 

Third Grade. 

October test, close walk standing position, heels raise 
(Time begins after heels are raised.) 

December test, eyes closed, and close walk standing posi- 
tion, heels raise. 

February test, eyes closed, and close walk standing posi- 
tion, heels raise, with arms foiward raising, 

Axnil test, eyes closed, and close -walk standing position, 
with arms forward bend x>osition. 

Fourth Grade. 

October test, forward close walk standing position, with 
heels raised. 

December test, eyes closed, and forward close walk stand- 
ing position, with heels raised. 

February test, eyes closed, and forward close walk stand- 
ing position, with heels raised, arms backwat'd raised. 

April test, eyes closed, and forward close w^alk standing 
position, with heels raised, arms forward bencl x)ositlon. 
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Fifth Grade, 

October tests deep knee bending position, back of lingers 
toiicliing* keels, arms touching hips behind. 

December test, eyes closed, and deep knee bending posi- 
' tion. 

February test, eyes closed, and deep knee bending posi- 
tion, with arms backward raise. 

April test, eyes closed, and deep knee bending position, 
with head press. 

Bixih Grade. 

October test, leg raising forward (9 to 12 inches). 

December test, eyes closed, and leg raising forward. 

February test, eyes closed, and leg raising backward, 
arms backward raise. 

April test, eyes closed, and leg raising forward, head press. 

Seventh Grade. 

October test, leg raising backward (9 to 12 inches). 

December, eyes closed, and leg raising backwax'd. 

Febimary, eyes closed test and leg raising backward, arms 
forward bend. 

April test, eyes closed, and leg raising backward, with 
arms forward upward raise. 

Eighth Grade. 

October test, leg raising sideward (9 to 12 inches). 

December test, eyes closed, and leg raisitig sideward.^ 

February test, eyes closed, and leg raising sidew^ard, with 
neck firm. 

April test, ey^es closed, and leg raising sideward, with 
head press.' 

Moving Balance Tests. 

Ninth Grade. 

October test, jump forward at least two feet to de6i> 
knee bend (hold fifteen seconds). 

December test, jump forward at least two feet on to left 
or light foot with opposite leg raised forward one foot 
high (hold fifteen seconds). 

February test, jump forward to deep knee bend (five 
seconds), jump forward at least one foot on to left or 
light foot with leg raising forward (one foot), liold ten 
seconds. ♦ 

April test, jump forward on to D or R foot, with, leg rais- 
ing forward (hold five seconds), then backw^ard leg 
swing to body horizontal. With standing knee bent 
(five seconds), return to first position of leg raised 
forward, five seconds (fifteen seconds in all). 
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Tenth Grade. 

October test, Jump sideward at least one foot to deep knee- 
bend, hold fifteen seconds. 

December test, jump sideward, L on to L foot (at least 
one foot) with B leg raised sideward B (hold fifteen 
seconds). 

February test, jump sideward R to deep knee bend (five^ 
seconds) ; j\imp sideward left on to L foot, R leg raised 
sideward R, hold ten seconds. 

April test, jump sideward on to L foot B leg raised side- 
ward R, hop, change on to B foot, L leg sideward Aj,. 
hop, change to L foot, B leg sideward B, each five- 
seconds. 

Eleventh Gmde^ All changes to cover at least one foot. 

October test, jump backward to deep knee bend, hold 
fifteen seconds. 

“ Standing Head Touch. .Tump : The contestant stands 
under the suspended cardboard, crouching in the standing- 
broad jump. With a forceful swing of the amis forward 
and sti'aightening of legs the contestant jumps i.ip, aiming to^ 
touch the head to the cardboard at as high a level as possible. 
It Hvill require a number of trials to find the right level. As- 
ia the broad jump the feet may leave the floor only once to 
have the jump a fair one. 

‘‘ A piece of cardboard 12 X 12. Tie strings diagonally 
from corner to corner and fasten a long string to the corner- 
wise strings at their union so that the cardboard will hang- 
level. Bun the long string through a screw eye or over any 
j>rojection allowing the cardboard to hang free at least four 
feet from any obstruction. 

(For all other events regular athletic rules apply.) 

December test, jump backward on to L or B foot, with 
opposite leg raised backward (hold fifteen seconds). 

February test, jump backward to deep knee bend (five 
seconds). Jump backward on Ij or R- foot, witli oppo- 
site leg raised backward (five seconds), then hold tins 
position with eyes closed (five seconds). 

April test, jump backw'ard on to L foot with B- leg raised 
backward (five seconds). Change, hop on to II foot, 
L leg raised hackw’ard (five seconds), then hold this 
position, with eyes closed (five seconds). 

Twelfth Grade. All changes to cover at least two feet. 

October test, jump forward on to L or B foot with oppo- 
site leg raised backward (fifteen seconds). 

December test, jump backward on to L or B foot, raising 
opposite leg backward, fifteen seconds. 
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February test, jump forward onto L foot, B leg raised 
backward (five seconds), then leap forward onto B 
foot, L leg raised forward (five seconds), then leap 
forward to deep knee bend (five seconds). 

April test, jump forward onto L foot, E- leg raised back- 
ward (five seconds), then leap forvrard on to B foot, L. 
leg raised forward (five seconds), then leap backward 
on toL foot, B leg raised backward (five seconds).” 
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EQUIPMENT AND EIELBS EOB SCHOOLS, 

To promote a modern system of physical education 
^ school , requires suitable equipinent; The following 
is a list of ^standard equipment .for middle^ high and 
normal , schools : 

50 pairs of light Indian chibs. 

50 x>airs of dumb-bells. 

50 laziums. 

50 bamboo sticks 4^ long. 

2 pairs of parallel bars. 

1 buck. 

1 horse. 

2 high and low bars. 

1 pair Bom an Rings. 

2 iron posts with a cross-bar for hanging and 

swinging- equipment. 

2 basketball backstops with uprights, 

4 standard liurdies and iO liur«iies consisting of 

simple uprights with cross-bars. 

1 high and pole Jiimp standar(i with six cross- 
bars. 

1 take-oft‘ board for the long Jump. 

1 shot put toe board. 

6 poles for pole jump. 

1 twelve- and 1 eight- pound shot. 

1 stop w'atch. 

1 measuring taxie. 

2 durrieA for tumbling o'x 10', 

1 bulletm board. 

1 weighing inachme. 

1 height measuring standard. 

1 first aid kit. 

Grames equijmient for hockey, football, cricket, 
volley ball, sinix)lified rugby, p]a>'gToiind ball 
and basketball. 

5 bean bags (for normal schools only). 

1 boxing ring (for high and normal s<;hools only). 
.1 set boxing gloves (for liigh and norinrd schools 
only). 

The equipment should be arranged in a shady part 
of the school compound in such a way that one teacher 
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can supervise several groups on various pieces of 
apparatus. Following is a suggested arrangement 



^ = Tree, „ = CUmbing Rope, JJ = Ri„g, 

a = Malkhamb . ^ p.rallel Bare p _ 

s-'WrestHrjg Pit 

la High and Low Bar 

GYitSASITJM. 

For an ideal outdoor gymnasium, apparatus should 
be arranged in a shady part of the school compound 
in front of a small bxiilding 30' xl7' or 27' x 25', con- 
taining a wrestling pit and space for storing movable- 
equipment. This building should be a headquarters- 
for all physical activities of the school. In it should. 
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"be InilMln boards, scalesj lieight and weiglit spiro- 
meter, first aid ',3dt, ' tiie pliysical instimtor’s desk^^ 
■etc. Ill places .wliere tlie rains seriously interfere 
witli outdoor work a larger gymnasium is necessary. 

For tkose schools whicli can afford it, equipment 
siiould be purchased from a sports goods dealer, but 
for other schools equipment which will prove of prac- 
tical value can be made locally in most cases. 

Following are descriptions and measurements of 
various pieces of equipment and some play and athletic 
:areas : — • 

Paballel Baes. 

Every school should have at least two pairs of 
parahel bars. Each consists of two parallel bars, each 
resting on two uprights. The bars may be made mov- 
able by fastening the uprights to a base, as showm in 
the drawing, or they may be stationary, in which case 
the uprights are of sufficient length so that they can 
he placed firmly into the ground. 

The parallel bars have a diameter of 2'' in the centre 
and at the ends and are made of khamer wood 
or some other strong wood with a straight gi^ain. The 
portion of the bottom surface of the bars which rests 
on the uprights is fiat and projects downwards 
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For the movahle bars the uprights are 4' 3 long. 
The lower end is 3" x 3"^, and tlie top end ns 2-|" x'2'' 
to 111. tlie bars. The upright is therefore tapered from 
toj) to bottom, as shown in the drawing. 

Tlie stationary upright is 7' y long, 3' of which is 
set into the ground. The ends should be tarred before 
piittiog into the gToiind. The other dimensions are the 
saiiie as given for the movable bars. 

Two boards 2' 10"xl'x2'' are used for the end bases 
of the roovable bars, while the centre baseboard con- 
necting the two is 5' 4"xl0"xl" and is screwed to the 
end baseboards. , 

Each upright is litted to the end baseboard by a 
mortise and tenon joint and is held in place by two 
angle irons 2" widexi" thick, bent to form triangles 
ll"xo|" X 121", as shown in the drawing. The ends 
should meet at the centre of the side of the angle which 
is attached to the upright. 

The parallel bars are held to the uprights by eight 
7"xl|"X;|" angle irons, bent at right angles, there 
being two attached to each upright. 

The Buck. 

This is made of t(^ak wood. The corners and edges 
are rounded so tliat from the side view it looks round 
except for a distance of 4" at the top centre which is 
very nearly hat. From the front view the top is flat 
and the ends are rounded. 


iVjnrt ■ 
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Tiie buck should be perfectly smooth and free from 
slivers. - 

The upright is 5' 10" long, 3' of which is tarred and 
set into the ground and 4" of which extends into the 
buck, making the bottom of the buck 2' 0" from the 
ground. 

The I-Ioesb. 

The horse is made of teak wood and the (;orners and 
edges are rounded as suggested for the buck. 

Four 1 Vj" holes are drilled from the top (o the 
bottom of the buck to fit the pommels, a.s sIiovmi in tlie 
diagram. These holes, two for each i>ommel, are 1' 4" 
from each end and 6|" apart. 




§ 


The pommels are U-shaped pieces of iron made 
from 1 diameter and S' length stock bent in the 
■centre so'" that the curve is perfectly rounded and the 
two sides are 6'|" apart. I" hoh\s are drilled through 
the sides of the pommels 4 :" from tlic top of 
the curve. 2" pins are put through these holes so 
that when the pommels are in pku.'.e they are kept from 
slipping down. Grooves are cut in the top of tlie horse 
to tit these pins. The ends of tlie pommels arc tliread- 
ed so that nuts can be screwed on underneath the liorsi*. 

The uprights are the same sixe as those used for the 
buck. 

The High Bar ahd Low B.ar. (Horizontal bars.) 

Two horizontal bars are needed for the average 
:sized school. They should be ad justable to any height 
desired. — 


Siis 
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- Two xipriglits. These are '10'x4''x4". Seven 
diameter lioles are drilled through the centre of each 
pole at 6" intervals, beginning 6"' from the top. After 
these holes are bored in both poles, J" diameter holes 
are drilled in one pole only to intersect at right angles 
each of the larger holes already made. 

The crossbar. Use one galvanized iron pipe 1" 
in diameter and 6' O'" long. Bore a 5/8" diameter hole 
in the pipe d" from one end. 

Use one carriage bolt i j" long to hold the cross- 
bar in place. 

The bottoms of the uprights should be tarred and 
then set in the ground 5' 8" apart, with the 1 holes 
facing each other. Before filling in the holes around 
the uprights the crossbar should be put through the 
top holes to be sure the bar is absolutely horizontal. 
The uprights should be set in concrete if possible, but 
stone and dirt may be used. 

A sand pit should be dug beneath the bar extending 
12' in front and 2' in back, being 5|-' wide and 8" to 
10" deep. The dirt should not be dug up within 8'*^ 
in front, in back and on the inner side of each upright 
as the hard earth around the posts helps to strengthea 
them. 



Fltihg Bings. 

The flying rings are 7" in diameter, made of metal 
1" in diameter. They are hung 18" apart. 

The rings may be hung on cable, chain or rope.. 
The eabh.^ should he at least stock, the chain of light,, 
strong material, the rope to 1" in diameter. 
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Each end of the cable, chain or ro]K‘ Hhcndd he. ]hm’~ 
manently fastened to a 0-^shaped book. Th<‘ book on 
one end should be hung from a stron.g Huk wbicb. is 
rigidly fastened to a stout cable whicli is wound around 
a branch or horizontal beam. 

Climbing Eope. 

These should be made of strong mpe from 1" io l.V' 
in diameter and at least 20' in length. The rojx* wlien, 
hanging should come within one inch of the gi‘(jiuid. 
An end knot should be tied at the lower md m that 
the rope will not unravel. 

The upper end of the rope should be alt ached per- 
manently to an S-shaped hook mad(^ of iron or ste<d. 
This hook can be hung from a stout cabb^ wound 
around a branch of a tree or a horizontal beam ami tlie 
rope can easily be taken down when not in use. 

From two to four ropes should b(? liung, tinreby 
enabling several boys to participate in ro]ie climbing 
activities at the same time. 


Mabking a Exjnning Tiiack. 

A circular running track must he madc^ according 
to the size of the available space, but the ]>isst huigth is 
one-quarter mile. A circular track sliouid Ik* made 
BO that there is at least a 20' width on <me side- bu' tbe 
lOf) and 220 yard dashes. The rest of the trmrk should 
be at least 15' in width. A greater widtli is prcf(*rab!e. 

According to the Olympics rule the track is mea- 
sured 12" in from the actual measurcunent b(*eause 
runners never run within 12" of the line. If a quart<*r 
mile track has an end radius of 105.012', to be 
exactly a quarter mile, one foot would be deduct (*<1 and 
the track would be measured 104.042'. 

Following are some standard measurememts for 
various sizes of running tracks : — 
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Length, of 
track 

Length of 
one side. 

End radius. 

End radius 
curb line. 

, in miles. ■ 

X 

4 

330' 

105.042' 

104.042' 

i 

323.85' 

107' 

106' 


267.3' 

125' 

124' 

Vs 

2t5.25' 

90' 

89' 

i 

220' 

70.028' 

69.028' 

i 

180' 

, 82.751' 

81.751' 

Vl6 

82.5' 

26.260' 

25.260' 



Procedure in marking a running track : — 

1. Find the length and breadth of the field. Let us say 
for example, that the field is 375' X 209'. 

2. Deduct space to be used for lanes for dashes, running- 
track and for spectators, if required. 

0 lanes, each 4' wide, equal 24'. 

The other side of the track is 15' in width. 24'4-15'« 
39' w'hieh, deducted from the width of 209', leaves 
170', This figure will be used in calculating the area 
to be enclosed by the running track. 

The tw^o ends of the track are each 15' in width. Twice 
15' equals 30' which is deducted from the kmgth of the 
held. 375' — 30'=345'. This figure will be used in 
calculating the length of the area to be enclosed by 
the running track. 

3. Calculate wiiat size of track is most suitable for a 
space 345' X 170'. 

(a) Divide the width by 2, 170-r2 = 85. This is the 
end radius. I 

(5) Figure the length of both curves. 

3.1410x85=207.0360. 

207.0360x2=534.0720, the length of both curves.. 

(c) Deduct twi ce the radius from the length of the field,. 

85'X2 = 170'. 
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■ 345~170'=1'75' -or the.' lengt'b /of; one, side' of 
the track. 

175 ' X 2=35'0%' ' the length ' of both ■ sides , of „ the 
track. 

{(k) Add length of two sides and length of l;>oth curves. 
350^534. 0720=884. 0720h This is the actual 
size of the track which can be made within 
the given area.. 

(c) The track should be an equal rrieasvireiiient. such 
as J, or -J mile in length. Find the nearest 
size of track which can ])e made within the 
area calculated. 

5280/=! mile. 

5280'~*6s=SS0' or of a mile. 

(/) Change the measurement of the field to conform 
to 880h 

From 884.0720' deduct 4.0720', 

Deduct 2,036 from the lengtli of eacli side. The 
length of each, side, tlien, will be 173' instead 
of i75'. 

(fj) We now have a J mile lunning track. Tlie length 
of each side is 173' and the end radius is 85'. 
According to the rules the track sliould be one 
foot smaller than the actual measur€iment ; 
therefore, deduct one foot from the radius and 
the result is 84', the measurement to be used for 
marking the track. 

Qi) Find the centre of the running track, not of the 
entire field. 

(i) Find the centre of the end curves. 

(j) Mark the end cm ves to a point at right angles to 
the centre of the curves so that a half circle 
is formed at each end of tlie track. 

(7i:) Mark the tw^o side lines and the cluef w'ork of 
making a running track is complete. The 
lanes for dashes can now’ be marked at the proper 
side of the track, and the outside line of the 
track can also be marked. 

(If twdne is used in marking tlie end curves, 
the distance should be measured at short inter- 
vals to insure accuracy, as the twine is elastic. 
A steel tape is most satisfactory f or t } lis p u rpose . ) 

If the track is to be made for permanent use or for 
Olympics events the curb of the track should be made of 
■concrete 4" wdde and 2'^ to 3'^ bigb, the inner edge being 
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rounded, or wooden curbs may be used, long wooden 
strips being held in place by 3'" stakes plact^^d at 15' 
intervals. The wooden strips sbonld be 2" to 3'' in 
beiglit. ; • ' 

Lanes for Bashes. 

Tlie lanes for tlie dashes should be at least 4' wide, 
each line to be two inches in width. 

Hurdles. 

Every high school should have a few model hurdles 
so that the boys mil have some idea of the hurdles used 
in the. Olympics. Eventually there should be a set of 
40 hurdles in each community to be used for community 
tournaments. 

A hurdle consists of two uprights, each resting on a 
base supporting a rectangular frame. The frame is 
swung on an iron rod so that it is adjustable to three 
heights. 3' 6", 2' 6" and 3', but is rigidly fastened at 
the required height. 



The uprights are 2' 6" in height from the bottom of 
the bases and are made from boards. They 

are attached to the base by a mortise and tenon joint. 

Each base is 1' 7:l-"x2|" x2" in size, the ends being 
bevelled on the top ior a distance of 3|-" as shown in 
the drawing. They are held together by a iron rod 
or by a wooden crossbar extending from the inside of 
one base to the other. 
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The gate is made from materiail, th^ four 

sides being fitted together as shown in. drawing* 
' 7 ^ 0 holes are drilled through the sides of the gate 
1' 8" from the bottom and through the two uprights 
S" from the top. The gate is held in place by a 
iron rod 4' 3" long which is bolted in place. When the 
gate is turned one way it is 2' 6" high and when turned 
the other way, 3' 6" in height. The gate is held at either 
height by a pin which is placed in holes drilled through 
the upright and base on one side as shown in the draw- 
ing. The pin is attached to a small chain which is 
attached to the side of the upright so that it will not be 
lost. 

The hurdle should also be adjustable to a height of 
3'. The gate must be unscrew'ed to do this. Holes 
are drilled 2" from the top of each upright so that when 
the gate is placed between these holes the top is S' 
from the ground. Another hole is drilled through the 
side of the gate from the pin-hole to be used for keep- 
ing the gate in place at the 3' height. 

High eTmip and Pole Jump Stanbaed. 

(a) The uprighte . — The recommended height is 12 
feet, although 10 or 11 feet would be adequate for most 
schools, as a pole jump of more than ten feet is seldom 
made by school boys. Each upright should be 2^" 
wide and 21” thick and should be held upright on a 
base. J'" holes should be drilled through each ux)right, 
beginning two feet from the bottom of the base and 
continuing at half inch intervals to tlie top of the up- 
right. The standards should be marked off in inches, 
and feet. 

(5) The bases for the uprights . — Each oi; these is made 
of two crossed boai'ds, each 22'" x2'' x4'', using a iuilf 
cap joint. The upright is spiked to the ecaitre of the 
crossed boards and is braced by four I'xlJ/'xl'' 
jueees of timber whicli are each nailed l""^ from 
the ends of the crossed boards at an angle to the upright. 
(Triangular pieces of angle iron are more suitable tiian 
wmod for these braces.) 
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shape and made oT^wood*^^eachTidr^ f*fn“^“^^^ 
measuring The length is 13'. 

fllleSf iZd?“^ 1' ‘ieep and is 

Lokg Jump Pit and Take-off Boabd 

flllef^hlin 10" <ieep and 


— „r-' ^ — 25y-bs - — 

1 f fiONMINC, t/lWE ] 

is TO 3o" 

k~ 6 " 1 H I Jr/JWO/*i/«k 

) 

S.nLK / 

\ n PIT 


^t leasVl' lonl^sS iZtZ^ "" 7^^’ 

is flush -with the oround Tr iop 

it and the nit onft u,v+ « I'c spunKJea 4 between 

Mghor tha; ?S, Se-fj'boLr *”> i' 

Biscus Throw* 

^ The discus is thrown from a clr^lA « ' o i • i • 

All throws must be made within ft Qf)^5i 

marked on the ground, ^ degree sector 

goo® 'dS“ P^okMoa tteoagh my sports 

_ Shot Put Circle and Toe Board. 

•ihe shot put circle is 7' in diameter. 


TA< Board 

whi?h the Slot is thrownit area toward 

i"x4" fhp i-nr^r, ^ IS placed a toe board 4'y 

irio ’ n ts of rtb, 

are attached to the bottomZ7n™n which 

end. These DMomiZ ^i^ each 

■cut in a conical shape. ' . ’ ~ ^ ™ diameter 
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;vThe Javelin Throw. 

The javelin is thrown froni be a scratch, line 
which is a board 2 wide, 12' in lengih (miiiiniinri 
length) and about 2" high, which is sunk hush with the 
ground. 

At least one javelin should be purchased through n 
reliable dealer for a model, but as tlicy usually break 
easily, a niiniber of home-made ones slioiild be avail- 
able. They can be made of bam],)oo or any other wood 
vrhich fills the speeihcations.. The javelin is 8' 5"- in 
length, weighing not- less than 1.6 pounds. One end 
sliould have a sharp iron or steel po.i.iit. I'he jave.lin. 
>should be so constructed that the cei.it,ri:‘ of gra-yity is 
not more than 1.2,03 .yards or less tinm 2.953 feet from, 
the point. The front end of the Javelin is tliorefore 
heavier than the back end. At tlie ce.uitre of gTavity 
it is about 1 " in diameter and it tapers down to about 
¥' at the rear end. ■ 

Abont the centre of gravity a grip is formcil by 
binding whip-cord without knots around it 6 '-‘1^^" 
broad. The whip-cord should not exceed the circum- 
ference of the shaft by more than .984". 

■'Batons FOE. Belay Eaceb. 

These are hollow wooden tubes not more than 
11.81" in length, 4.724" in circumference and not less 
than 1.769 ounces in weight, according to the Olym- 
pics rules. 

Txjg-of-Wae Eope. 

The rope should be long enough to allow’- for a pull 
of 12' and for 12' slack at each end, together with 4' 
for each competitor. A piece of wdiitc tape should 
be affixed around the centre of the rope and also on 
the 6' mark on each side of the centre. Lines should 
be marked on the ground to correspond with the centre 
and the 6' marks on the rope. 

The rope should be not less than 4" in circumference., 
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Throwing the Hammer. 

“mSt i?r,r “»s*" 

goo“ dS!“” ’’“ ‘•“■“"S'* » »PO«» 

. Potato Eace. 

® 8 potatoes (or blocks of wood *>'" 

square) lox- eacli contestant. 1 receptacle (nail hq«tA*f 

liie receptacles are placed aboat five feet 
on a starting line and in a straight line in front of S 

srpi:; 

posit them^in^T^^^ potatoes one at a time and de- 

£'^S?==:SH“£ 

ua o in back of the starting line Wh^r* oii 

potatoM are m tie receptacle He tiiier dashes to £ 

syitho “t offldaf e'?£>LTby'£5 “yS'ob-^ 

.Ssrl.S-5S~.=i 

Boxing Eing. 

thm W°sqSre"'^U S£ ■““» 

the bottomTot wuSSrsin*!";** ';x‘'x4-, 

rope, 18- and 3- from tL£S 
attached directly to the pesg; 
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■connect them to the posts so that the strands are held 
a foot away from each post, making a smaller square 
within the posts. Grooves are cut in the posts at 
heights of 18" and 3' for the attachment of the short 
ropes. 

The floor of the ring should be smooth and free from 
obstructions and grass. 

Wrestling Pit. 

This should be not less than 15' nor more than 24' 
square. It should be 10" deep and filled mth sand or 
red dirt. 

Jumping Pits fob Tumbling and Self-testing 
Activities. 

The pits used for the long jump, high jump and hori- 
r;ontal bars can be used for this pmqpose. A good 
tumbling pit is 5' wide and from 10' to 20' long, with 
a depth of 8" to 12" filled with sand. 

.Dujhb-bells. 

Every school of average size should have 50 pairs 
of dumb-beUs. They should weigh between one and two 
pounds per pair, IJ pounds being the most suitable 
weight for schools. Dumb-bells are made from blocks 
of teak wood 8|-"x3"x3''. The block is first rounded 

c=o 

to a diameter of 2|". Beginning 2 from each end 
the centre part is cut away to a diameter of 1 G ", 
forming the handle. (The centre of the handle shoidd 
be shghtly thicker than the ends.) The straight 
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Sides of the dumh-beUs are now bevelled and the 
edges rounded. 

Indian Clubs. 

Each school of average size should have 60 pairs 
of Indian clubs. The best weight for schools is between 
one and two pounds per pair, preferably li pounds, 
flf from a block of teak wood 
162 x 2 ^ X 2 -|". The block is first turned on a lathe 
to a diameter of 2 f". Beginning 3 from one end the 


wood is cut in a curve to the same end so that at the 
end the vmod is IJ" in diameter. Going in the other 
toection from the same 31" mark, the wood is curved 
^fiere remains at the end of the 
, 7 ^. rounded to form a knob 

diameter. The club will be 
16| in length when completed. 

Wands. 

Every school should have 60 wands. They are 
very cheap in price as they can be made from bamboo 
sticks. The diameter is approximately 1 " and .the 
length 3|- , although this may vary according to the 
bamboo available. - o ^ & 

Lathi Sticks. 

These can be made from bamboo sticks. The length 
tor each individual is his height as far as the top of 
his ear. -For a school they should be made in three 
heights to suit all students. 

Medicine Ball. 

This is made of any kind of strong, pliable leather, 
using a strong raw hide lace to sew it together. The 
suitable for schools is anywhere from 30" to 
wi, circumference, with a weight of 4 to 8 pounds. 
When the leather is cut and sewed, leaving a smg.li 
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openiag, it is Med with - cotton, iisiag eiiou^^ to make 
the bail firm and not too pliable. 

Handball Goxjet. 

Handball is an excellent game for teach ei‘s as well 
as students and can be played against any blank wall of 
tlie school buildings. Two vertical lines, 16' high and 
20' apart, are marked on the w'-aiL A horizontal line 
connects the top ends of these lines, being exactly 16' 
from the ground. The court extends on tlio ground 
back from the wall for a distance of 34' ami a width 
of 20'. The side lines are extensions of the. vertical 
wall lines. 13' from the "wall and parallel to it a line 
is drawn across the court to be known as the '' short 
line”. 9' behind this line there is an imaginary iiiie 
called the ‘'service line”. 

If a regular handball is not procurable this game 
may be played with a tennis ball. The court is excel- 
lent for practising tennis, as well as for playing hand- 
ball. 

Basketball Backstops. 



The backboard shall be rigid and perfectly smooth, 
made of boards closely fitted together. The surface 
shall be painted white. 

The uprights are placed in the ground on the end line 
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of the basketball court so that the front of tlie back- 
board is 2' from tlie end line. The npriglits are made 
from 16|' planks and the bottom 3' tarred and set into- 
the ground. 

The angle irons which are used to keep the back- 
board extended from the uprights are made from angle- 
irons 6' I" in length and as strong as can be secured.. 
1' 8" from each end they are bent again to lit the up- 
rights. These are bolted to the uprights and back- 
board. 

The ring is made from round iron in diameter and 
6' 2 1" long. This is bent to form a ring with the two 
ends "projecting from one side, as shown in the draw- 
ing, and bolted to the backboard. The ring is held 
horizontal by two pieces of the same ronnd iron which 
are welded to each side of the ring and extend obliquely 
downward to the backboard, where they are bolted. 


Basketball Oouut. 
9^(xxi7niL7?v 9^' 
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Football Field 




' 24772 . too 


Hockey Field 


fHc^lfnumu rno i^Bl^ilmlmum 
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Cricket Field. 


C^££LSe> I 


Volley Ball Field 


A.TYA Patya Field 




1 

Tld' 8 ' moJi 


J 











Badminton Court. 


For diagrams for Simplified Bugby, Playground 
Ball and Tenikoit (Deck Tennis) fields, see Chapter 
X, ‘ Fundamentals of Games 
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Pandita Ramabai. ByNicoI 
Macnicol, M.A., D.Litt, 

This book gives a large place in 
the story of Pandita Ramabai’s life 
to the early years spent in pilgrimage 
along with her remarkable parents. 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu said of her, 
after her death, that shewas the first 
Hindu to be enrolled in the calendar 
of the Cliristian saints. This Life, 
recognizing the element of truth in 
that statement, seeks to take full 
account of her Indian iieritage. 

‘The attempt (to group and to 
present the idea of her life when in 
her person the Indian soul meets 
Christ and is transformed) has been 
successfully made.’— IT/ie Mahratta. 

Narayan Vaman Tiiak: 

The Christian Poet of Maharash- 
tra. By J. C. Winslow, M.A., 
with a selection of the Poems 
translated into English Verse. 

Narayan Vaman Tiiak, the 
Christian Poet of Maharashtra, has 
been described as the Tagore of 
Western India, and is now generally 
accepted as the greatest Maratha 
poet of the last seventy years. His 
metrical version of the Life of Christ 
is read Ijy Hindus and Muhamma- 
dans wliile his Christian hymns are 
sung by beggars at the roadside and 
iiave made tlieir way also into the 
hymnody of the West. It wms his 
ambition as Sir Narayan Chanda- 
varkar .said of him, * to dedicate him- 
self tcj the service of his motherland 
by poetry, politics and social service.’ 

RaSa. Ram Mobuin Roy- 

By Nolin Ganguly, M.A. Paper, 
Re. 1-12 ; Cloth, Rs. 2-8. 


Mabatma Gandlix: 

An Essay in Appreciation. By 
R. M. Gray, M.A.; and Manila! 

■ C. Parekh, with Coloured h’rontis- 
piece and other Illustrations. 
Second Edition. 

‘...♦The authors have handled 
their case with great delicacy so that 
none, whatever be his political incli- 
nation, need be offended. The 
book presents a good picture.’-— 
Madras Mail. 


Gopal Krishtna Gokbale ; 

His Life and Speeches. By John 
S. Hoyland, M.A. Paper, Re. 1-8 ; 
Cloth, Rs. 2-8. 


M a b a d e V Govind 
Ranade ; Patriot and Social 
Servant. By James Kellock, M.A., 
B.D. 

‘....A book of outstanding 
value. Prof. Kellock manifests in 
this volume the trained mind of the 
economic essayist, together with the 
insight of the scholar who is as 
much at home in Indian philosophy 
as in Western theologye-^yAe jScois 
Observer. 

‘The excellent biography by 
James Kellock. It is conjprehensive 
and gh'es a picture of one of the 
greatest personalities of modern life.’ 
— The Pioneer, Allahabad, 

Rabindranatb Tagore; 

His Life and Work. By Edward 
Thompson, M.A. (Oxon.), Ph.D., 
M.C. 

‘This is the best study of the 
great Bengali poet that we have yet 
had .* — London Quarlerly Meview, 
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Title Rum! Commu.nity 
and' the School : Studies 
in the Education of the Negro 
and other Backward Communities 
in America. By G, S. Krishnayya, 
M.A., Ph.D. (Columbia). lUus* 
trated Paper, Re. 14 ; Cloth, 
Rs. 2. 

Contents; Preface. Introduction. 
Background of Indian Rural Com- 
munity Conditions. The Village 
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